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Take your choice— 


Cake or Powder! 


Yes, we are now making Bon Ami in 
powder form as well as cake. 


‘The new powder is made of exactly 
the same fine materials as the cake; it 
will do exactly the same work, and, like 
the cake, w// not scratch. 


Some housewives prefer a powder — 
others prefer a cake—you now have 
both in Bon Ami. 


The can isa new type—it 1s oblong 
instead of round so as to be easier to 
hold in the hand. It has one good- 
sized punch hole in the top like a spout 
so that when you shake the powder out 
it will not scatter—you can tell just where 
the powder will fall. 


At the touch of a wet cloth, Bon 
Ami Powder turns to a clean, white 
lather. 


Bon Ami Powder is not a competitor 





of anything else on the market. Just 
as there is nothing else like Bon Ami 
(cake), so, also, there is nothing else like 
Bon Ami Powder. 


Bon Ami is not intended for scouring, 
scraping or grinding, but for a// the 
finer kinds of cleaning and polishing—win- 
dows, mirrors, bath-tubs, brass, nickel, 
painted woodwork, tile and enamel. 


Be sure and try Bon Ami Powder. 
Your grocer can sup- 
ply you with either 
Powder or Cake for 
10 cents. 


““ Like the chick that’s 
newly hatched, 


Bon Ami has never 
scratched.’”’ 


THE BON AMI CO., 
NEW YORK 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
receive this blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags 
two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting a change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your 
renewal must reach us before the sixth of October to 
avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin sub. 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use 
Postal or Express money ordersin remitting. All Rural 
Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single.copies: 15 
cents each. In Canada, §2 a year, except in Toronto, 
where the price is$1.50 ayear. Single copiesin Eastern 
Canada: 15cents each ; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 
In Foreign Countries inthe International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order($2.50in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. ~ Subscriptions not received.] 
NEw YORK : Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Circle of 
THE JOURNAL Service 


ae will find on page 48 of this number of 
THE JOURNAL two columns headed ‘‘Ask 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JournAL,”’ behind which 
lies a story of codperation that I believe is not 
only unique in the history of magazines, but 
One, Moreover, that you, a JourNAL reader, 
should be interested in. Indeed they are your 
two columns—“you” being individually and 
collectively the beneficiary of the service they 
suggest. 

If you will run over the little cards on page 
48 you willmake the interesting discovery that 
every aspect of feminine life, from dawning 
motherhood to the later motherhood of the 
girl child, is covered, in point of advice and 
counsel, by the experts on THe JourNat’s 
staff, as whose “signs” these little cards may 
be accepted. 


EFORE the little life appears the mother-to- 

be seeks the counsel of Marianna Wheeler, 
who will advise with her by mail concerning 
her own physical care, her clothes and the 
little one’s layette. 

The baby is registered with Doctor Coolidge, 
who will consult with the mother by mail con- 
cerning its diet, its clothes, its growth—her 
counsel being based on the regular reports 
that the mother makes on blanks that Doctor 
Coolidge provides for the purpose. 

When that baby is able to walk and its— 
let’s now call “it’’ “her’’—clothes become a 
matter of vast import the Home Dressmaking 
Editor steps in with her expert advice. 

By now this JourNat baby is ready for 
school. She has the help through this period of 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Josef Hofmann (if she 
takes piano lessons) and Doctor Haney. And 
in all her school entertainments, too, expert 
assistance is at her elbow. 

Perhaps she goes to parties now and then, 
and often encounters perplexing problems of 
manners and etiquette. There’s help for herin 
this, too. And then finally comes the day when 
her mirror tells her that beauty is, after all, of 
selfmaking, and Doctor Walker, who knows 
girls and loves them, counsels her in the matter 
of the health that must be hers if all her wanted 
beauty is to be realized. 

In the church she takes an active part and 
none of the social work of her class is successful 
without her. Here, too, THe JouRNAL, through 

- The Minister’s Social Helper, advises her. 

Then dawns the day when she meets her 
Prince. Her girl heart wonders as it leaps. 
Mrs. Stickney Parks, who knows all about 
girls’ “‘affairs,” counsels her and in all prob- 
ability receives an invitation to the wedding. 


HE young people build a home on plans 

suggested by the Architectural Editor, who 
also advises them about the garden, while The 
Little House Editors come to their assistance 
further with hints for the proper decoration 
and furnishing. 

Mrs. Frederick tells the bride how she may 
run her home more easily and economically, 
and Marion Harris Neil helps with her cooking 
service over the “‘fallen’’-cake and burnt-steak 
rocks in the little bride’s pathway. 

Miss Rickert plans a method by which with- 
out hardship the bride may add to the family 
income. 

Then comes the greatest realization of her 
life. There is much needlework to be done 
On fine linens and the sheerest and softest of 
materials. The Needlework Editors help here. 

One day Marianna Wheeler is written to by 
another mother-that-is-to-be, and then there 
comes into the world another baby—another 
JourNAL baby—and its record is begun, as 
years before was begun the record of its mother. 

It’s an interesting story, isn’t it, the story 
of THE JouRNAUL’s circle of service? 


si O GIRLS and women really seek this 
expert advice that is given themin every 
instance for a two-cent stamp?” you ask. 
Several hundred thousand have done so in 
the last year, and we wish you could read the 
“Thank you’s” our editors have received. 
Why not bring your problems to us and let us 
try to help you? 


Roses and Eggs 


WITH A FEW MORE EGGS THAN ROSES 


HE FIRST ISAN EGG. We thought it 
was a good egg, but another didn’t! 

A friend heard one woman ask another: 
“Do you know how old a man is the editor of 
THE LaprEs’ Home JourNa?” 

“No,” answered the other woman as she set 
her jaw, ‘‘but from the way he has recently 
been returning my manuscripts I should say 
he was in his dotage.”’ 

“* Great,’’ said the editor whenit was told him. 

“Great ?”’ repeated a woman whose life job 
it is to approve of the editor. “Cat!” 

And there’s the difference! 


And the Second is Like Unto it: an Ess! 


WING to your dwindling circulation I see you 
have gone Over to suffrage for women and 
women’s Clubs, andturned about as ungracefula 
somersault as I ever Saw a magazine turn, You 
will say you haven’t. But why, then, a Woman’s 
Club department and Jane Addams screeching 
for votes for women? 


“*Dwindling circulation”’ is good, when each 
edition of Tue JourNALis exhausted soon after 
publication! 

‘Why, then, a Woman’s Club department 
and Jane Addams screeching,” etc.? Because 
many women’s clubs, on the practical, ethical 
and civic side of their work, are doing work 
that other clubs and individual women may 
well know about and copy. And the depart- 
ment is to tell of this work. The editorial at- 
titude of Tue JouRNAL toward women’s clubs 
remains precisely the same as it has always 
been: urging them toward practical work and 
impatient only with their ineffective work. 

Miss Addams has written, thus far, eleven 
continuous articles for her present JouRNAL 
department: only one has touched on equal 
suffrage! Nor is it anything new for Jane 
Addams to advocate ‘‘ votes for women” in this 
magazine: she didso years ago. And she may 
again. But THE JoURNAL’s editorial attitude 
remains just the same. 

There’s a difference, dear lady, between ex- 
plaining andindorsing. There are articles that 
THE JoURNAL constantly prints in an explana- 
tory way, but does not indorse. It doesn’t 
indorse the word “‘screeching”’ as applied to 
Jane Addams, for instance. 


Eggs, and Still Eggs! 


OWI see you’re after the Jews, to get their 

subscriptions by trying to glorify them with 
a prejudiced statement that they have fewer 
divorces among them than do the Gentiles. 


Right: We are “after the Jews to get their 
subscriptions.’’ We would like nothing better 
than to have every Jew in America buy the 
magazine. Only we don’t try to “get their 
subscriptions” by publishing particular articles 
about them. We think that if we make a good 
magazine the Jews will hear about it and buy it, 
because they havea way of hearing about good 
things and giving them their support—where 
sometimes, by-the-way, the Gentiles do not. 

And for your benefit may I ask if you have 
ever heard of the young college girl who asked 
her father: ‘In our Jewish history, Father, 
we are told that the Jews are called the ‘chosen 
people.’ Just what were they chosen to do?” 

** Well,’ said the father, ‘‘sometimes I think 
they were chosen to bring Christianity into the 
world.” 


And Here is a Rose! 


T CAME way from South Africa, too, from a 
good American friend traveling there! From 
Johannesburg, South Africa, this friend writes: 


I find to my surprise that THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL is as well known here as at home. 

My niece is able to buy it wherever we go. She 
got it at a book store at Wellington, New Zealand, 
and at all the principal cities of Australia. 

At Sydney, New South Wales, a treal-estate 
man displayed in his window your pages show- 
ing the good and bad ways to paint houses. 

On the ship between Australia and South 
Africa a whole party of women were discussing 
your public-school articles, and agreeing with 





At Bloemfontein, in the Orange Free State, 
THE JOURNAL was for sale in the book store! 

Your magazine is better known in all these 
countries than any other American periodical, 
and I have not heard one word in criticism of 
it. Everybody is its friend and admirer. 


A Well-Intentioned Protest is This 


LOVE the memory of Frances Willard, as I 

think you do; I am a member of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; and asa mother 
and a woman I must say I object most strenu- 
ously to your constant advocacy of sex knowl- 
edge to children in your magazine. 

Let me suggest, dear lady, that you read 
and ponder carefully over this from Frances 
Willard: ‘‘ The time will come when it will be 
told as a relic of our primitive barbarism that 
children were taught the names and length of 
rivers, and not the wonderful laws on which 
their bodily happiness is based.” 


A Common Trait is Here Shown 


NUMBER of my friends are severe in their 

criticism of your inclusion of Caruso in your 
magazine—especially in relation to a choice of 
dress for girls. Did you hear this criticism from 
others ? 

We did, and from your friends too. But may 
Task this: Did your friends happen to mention 
at all to you that Jane Addams, Lyman Abbott, 
Margaret Deland, James M. Barrie, Edward 
S. Martin and Ida Tarbell were in that same 
and previous numbers of THE JOURNAL? No? 
Strange, isn’t it, to pick eagerly at one little 
flaw that they do not like, and pass over with 
absolute silence the appearance of perhaps the 
finest writers that an editor could assemble in 
two issues of his magazine! Is that sort of 
criticism broad and fine and big? You say 
**that is human nature.” Butis it? Andif so 
why should we allow it to be so? Are we al- 
ways going to be mute when the good and 
worthy is presented and done, and then with 
eager haste run to expression when there is 
something we can find fault with, to pick at? 
Is this sort of thing calculated to stimulate the 
best effort, to guide aright our purveyors of 
reading? Let us not ever withhold the word of 
praise and always be eager to criticize. 


Along the Same Line is This 


HY this sudden cessation of the splendid 

uplifting articles that you have recently had 
and were so welcome to scores of our friends 
who read them eagerly ? 

Because, dear lady, hundreds told us plainly 
they did not want them, and because you, who 
now say that you “read them eagerly,’’ never 
told us. Pray how is an editor to know when 
he pleases his readers if they do not tell him so? 
The dissatisfied always do: the satisfied rarely. 
Expression is the only means we have of know- 
ing what folksthink. If they remain silent how 
are we to know what they think? 


We Answer This Lady With Pleasure 


O YOU believe that American women in any 

instance actually make, or have made, the 
so-called “American-designed fashions for Amer- 
ican women” that you publish; the supposed 
Balkan costumes and Chinese dresses, as ex- 
amples? Are they not left by the women just 
where you put them—on paper? 

Up to the time of writing 150,225 paper 
patterns of the Balkan and Chinese costumes 
alone were sold, and they are still selling. Of 
course it may be that women bought these 
150,225 patterns just for the pleasure of buying 
them—that we do not know! 


HUS the first was an egg and the last is 
an egg! 


Not many “roses”’ this time, you will say. 
No! The eggs certainly have it. But this much 
is always true: we never publish the eggs that 
come to us but a shower of roses follows closely 
behind. There’s compensation in that. And, 
of course, there’s our sense of humor too. 


“Money-Eaming Without 
Tears” 


N THE rough-and-ready old days, when the 
word ‘‘spinster’’ meant just what it says, a 
proposal to establish a somewhat advanced 
school for girls in a certain New England vil- 
lage met with strong opposition, the story goes. 
One worthy leader of local opinion declared 
emphatically: ‘‘All 
the arithmetic that a 
girl needs to knowis 
how many skeins of 
thread she must spin 
in order to buy a 
basket of potatoes, 
in case she is left a 
widow.” 

That simple and 
casual attitude to- 
ward equipping a girl 
for the exigencies 
of life has passed. 
Through changing 
social conditions too 
many girls, as well as 
widows, are confronted with the need of that 
basket of potatoes for them to neglect a single 
opportunity to learn how to get it and what to 
barter for it. 

Everywhere girls are learning to work and 
to earn. Their teachers have been various: 
Experience and even Failure have shared the 
honors with the professed business college; but 
one of the most remarkable influences, although 
perhaps the quietest, which has been leavening 
the lump during recent years has been The Girls’ 
Club of THE JouRNAL, which today celebrates 
its eleventh birthday. 





The “Average” Girl's Opportunity 


TIS worth while mentioning how this Club 
came to be created, because the class of girls 
who wrote to the editors ten years ago, asking, 
** How can we earn our own money? ”’ are writ- 
ing to them today; or, more practically,address- 
ing the Manager of the Club, whose express 
business (as well as pleasure) it is to answer 
their letters. For their benefit a simple yet 
practical plan was laid out, and the opening of a 
Girls’ Club,‘‘ With One Idea: To Make Money,” 
was announced in 1903 by THE JOURNAL. 

The Club was an unqualified success in a 
month; an institution at the end of the year. 
To the amazement of a great many people it 
was demonstrated that for this “average”’ girl 
there was work which did not require her to 
change her feminine nature or even her home 
surroundings, yet which was immediately 
profitable in hard dollars and cents. 

The, Club has never undertaken to carve a 
royal road to money-earning without work; 
but, just as the curious, one-time famous little 
primer, perhaps still to be found in the attics 
of some of THE JouRNAL readers, claimed to 
solve the problem of “ Reading Without Tears,’’ 
it has practically solved that of “Money- 
Earning Without Tears.” 

Now, after a period often years, the Club is 
bigger and stronger than ever, and is ready in 
this month of September to celebrate the fact 
that it has helped more than 35,000 girls to earn 
money, by inviting as many more girls as read 
this issue of THE JouRNAL and are interested 
in the ‘‘one idea”’ to be helped similarly. 


NE of the attractive features of the work 
during September is that all who join this 
month will have the opportunity to receive the 
Swastika Club bookplate, the charming anni- 
versary gift which the Club is going to send 
to every Swastika Club member, old or new, 
who earns a salary inSeptember. The illustra- 
tion shows the design of the plate, which was 
prepared exclusively for the Club. Each plate 
will bear the engraved name of the member 
receiving it, and will be accompanied by fifty 
impressions on Japan vellum. Every girl who 
owns books enjoys having a bookplate of her 
own, and the Manager will tell her how she may 
receive this as well as earn money of her own. 
Let your letter of inquiry be addressed to 
THE Grris’ CLus 
THE LAprrEs’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Ten Little, Nine Little, Eight Little Indians 


N CLEARING the harbor the ship ran into 

a nasty, half-pitching, choppy sea, which 
was especially noticeable as the twenty-five 
passengers at the captain’s table sat down 
to dinner. 

“*T hope that all twenty-five of you will have a 
pleasant trip,’’ said the captain, as the soup 
appeared, “and that this little assembly of 
twenty-four will be much benefited by the voy- 
age. I look upon these twenty-two smiling faces 
as a father upon his family, for I am responsible 
for the safety of this group of seventeen. I hope 
that all fourteen of you will join me in drinking 
toa merry trip. I believe that we eight are most 
congenial, and I applaud the judgment which 
chose these three persons for my table. You and 
I, my dear sir, are Here, Steward, clear away 
those dishes and bring me the fish!” 


The Effect of Moonlight 


T WAS at the seashore and they were sitting 

on the beach while the moon shone beautifully 
on the surging waves. 

‘“What effect does full moon have upon the 
tide?” she asked, looking sweetly up into his face. 

‘‘None,” he replied, as he drew closer to her, 
“but it has considerable effect upon the un-tied.”’ 





Cooperation 


‘Se Doc,”’ said the brawny scrubwoman, 
rer gettin’ a perty good thing out o’ 
te rir thi it rich Smith boy, 
Vell,’’ said the doctor, secretly 
acy = a pretty good fee, yes. W hy? 
“Well, Doc, I ’opes yer won’t fergit that my 
Willie threw the brick that ’it ’im.” 


ain’t yer?’ 
amused, 


Wouldn’t Mind That 


fs @ ITALIAN who kept a fruit stand was 
much annoyed by possible customers who 
made a practice of handling the fruit and pinch- 
ing it, thereby leaving it softened and often 
spoiled. Exasperated beyond endurance he 
finally put up a sign which read: 
If you must pincha da fruit— 
pincha da cocoanut! 





The Deacon’s Mistake 


ISTER 

Hyphers severely, 

the appearance of evil.” 

“Why, Deacon, what do you mean?” 
Sister Henderson. 

“*T observed that on your sideboard you have 
several cut-glass decanters, and that each of 
them is half filled with what appears to be 
ardent spirits.” 

‘Well, now, Deacon, it isn’t anything of the 
kind. The bottles look so pretty on the sideboard 
that I just filled them halfway with some floor 
stain and furniture polish, just for appearances.” 

‘ That’s why I am cautioning you, Sister,” 
replied the Deacon. “Feeling a trifle faint I 
helped myself to a dose from the big bottle in 
the middle.” 


HENDERSON,” said Deacon 
‘you should avoid even 


asked 


© 
How He Knew 


OU cruel boy,”’ said the fashionably dressed 
young woman to the youth whom she found 
a a bird’s nest. ‘‘ Why do you take those 
eggs? Think of the poor mother bird when she 
comes back and 
‘That’s all right, Miss,” 
“the mother bird is dead.”’ 
‘How do you know that?” 
**T see her on your hat.” 


answered the boy, 


What the Audience Was Doing 


WEARY 
L after an unsuccessful trip, 
New Jersey town. A fair-sized audience wit- 
nessed the first performance without furor, 
although there was enough handclapping to 
arouse the troupe’s wavering spirits. The lead- 
ing man promptly stepped to the footlights after 
the first act and bowed profoundly, but still the 
clapping continued. As he went behind the 
scenes he encountered an Irish stagehand. 
“*T guess that’s some acting,” said the Thespian, 
throwing out his chest proudly. 
‘What d’yez mane, th’ 
inquired the Irishman. 
‘ “Why surely. How better could they show 
their appreciation of my acting?” 
‘*That’s not appreciation, man,” 
hand; ‘that’s the audience killin’ mosquitoes. 


and dejected theatrical troupe, 
arrived in a small 


handclappin’?”’ 


’ said the stage- 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


The Merit of Pauline 


AULINE, who had been attending school for 

two weeks, was telling her parents about the 
naughtiness of her classmates. 

“‘That’s bad,” said her mother, ‘‘and did the 
teacher have to speak to you too?” 

“‘No’m,” said Pauline, ‘‘she had to speak to 
all the class but me this afternoon.” 

“‘Good,” replied her mother, ‘‘what did she 
say?” 

“Why,” answered Pauline, ‘‘she said: ‘Now, 
children, we will all wait until Pauline is in 
order.’”’ 


Our Funny Language 


SLEEPER is one who sleeps. A sleeper is 

that in which a sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is 
that on which the sleeper runs while the sleeper 
sleeps. Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps in 
the sleeper the sleeper carries the sleeper over 
the sleeper under the sleeper until the sleeper, 
which carries the sleeper, jumps the sleeper and 
wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by striking the 
sleeper under the sleeper on the sleeper, and there 
is no longer any sleep for the sleeper sleeping in 
the sleeper on the sleeper. 





What He Would Do 


HE man hurried into a quick-lunch restau- 
rant and called to the waiter: 
‘*Give me a ham sandwich.” 
‘*Vessir,” said the waiter. ‘‘ Will you eat it 
here or take it with you.” 
‘*Both,”’ said the patron. 


Willie Knew 


ITTLE WILLIE was playing one day with the 
_, girl next door, when the latter exclaimed: 
“Don’t you hear your mother calling you? 
That’s three times she’s done it. Aren’t you 
going in? Won’t she whip you?” 

‘“‘Naw!”’ exclaimed Willie in disgust. ‘‘She 
ain’t goin’ to whip nobody. She’s got company. 
So when I go in she’ll just say: ‘The poor little 
man has been so deaf since he’s had the measles.’ ”’ 


A Natural Mistake 


| pan the bedroom of the twin boys came the 
mingled sounds of loud weeping and hearty 
laughter, so Father went up to investigate. 
‘*What’s the matter up here?”’ he inquired. 
The joyous twin indicated his weeping brother. 
“Nothing,” he chuckled, ‘‘only Nurse has given 
Alexander two baths and hasn’t given me any.”’ 


A Good Time to Do It 


I SAY,” called one neighbor to another, ‘‘is 
your ‘angen qaee to practice on the piano 
this afternoon?”’ 
“*Yes, I think so.”’ 
“* Well,then, I'd like to borrow your lawn mower. 
I’ve got to cut the grass some time anyway.” 


The Sheep and the Goats 
“ little boy can tell me the difference 


between the ‘quick’ and the ‘dead’?”’ 
asked the Sunday-school teacher. 
Willie waved his hand frantically. 
“Well, Willie?” 
‘*Please, Ma’am, the ‘quick’ are the ones that 
get out of the way of automobiles; the ‘dead’ are 
the ones that don’t. 


The Kind of Death He Would Face 


LIVE and Gerald while out walking met a 
vicious bulldog, and Gerald’s conduct in 
the next few moments left much to be desired. 
When they had safely passed Olive turned to 
Gerald and said reproachfully: ‘‘Why, Gerald! 
And you said you would face death for me.” 
“*T know I did,” answered Gerald, ‘‘and I 
meant it. But that bulldog wasn’t dead.” 





High Hopes 
ITTLE Pat and big Mike had had | a dispute, 


when Mike in contempt said: ‘Ye little 
runt, Oi bet I could carry yez up to the fifth story 
in me hod.’ 

Pat immediately took up the bet, saying: ‘‘I’d 
loike to see ye thry thot same. I’ll bet yez fifty 
cints on it.” 

Before he knew it Mike had him in his hod and 
was going up the ladder. When he got to the 
fourth story his foot slipped and he almost fell. 
He regained his footing, however, and reached 
the fifth story in triumph. 

‘Oi won!” he said. 

“Vez did thot,” said Pat, ‘‘but Oi had high 
hopes when yer foot slipped.” 


The Youth Misunderstood 


HE girl’s father, a gruff, stout old fellow, 

came into the parlor at 9:30, with his watch 
in his hand. The young man was standing on a 
chair straightening a picture that the girl had 
— him to fix. As he turned the old gentleman 
sai 

“Young man, do you know what time it is?” 

The bashful youth got off the chair nervously. 
“Ves, sir,” he replied. ‘‘I was just going.” 

He went into the hall and took his hat and 
coat. The girl’s father followed him. As the 
caller reached for the door the old gentleman 
again asked him if he knew what time it was. 

‘*Yes, sir,’ was the youth’s reply. ‘‘Good- 
night!” And he left without waiting to put his 
coat on. 

As the door closed the old gentleman turned 
in surprise to his daughter. 

‘““What’s the matter with that young fellow?” 
he asked. ‘‘I wanted him to tell me the time so 
I could set my watch.” 


Just for a Change 


AMMA,” said Johnny, “I wish I had a 
little sister.” 
““Why do you wish that, 
mother. 
“Cause I’m tired of teasin’ the cat.” 


Is “13” Unlucky? 


Skee es is considerable scramble to get hold 
of all the quarter-dollar coins that we can, 
yet in spite of this there are on every quarter: 

Thirteen stars. 
: Thirteen letters in the scroll held in the eagle’s 
yeak. 

Thirteen long feathers in each of the eagle’s 
wings. 

Thirteen tail feathers. 

Thirteen upright bars in the shield. 

Thirteen arrowheads. 

Thirteen leaves on the branch. 


dear?”’ asked the 


Thirteen letters in the words ‘Quarter 
Dollar.” 
His Application 
N ALIEN wished to be naturalized and 


af applied to the clerk in the office, who re- 
quested him to fill out a blank which he handed 
him. The first three lines of the blank contained 
the following 

““Name”’: 

“Born” 

“‘ Business’: 

He answered: 

ss Name—Jacob Levinski.”” 

“‘Born— Yes. 
“‘Business— Rotten.” 





A Bright Outlook for the Bridegroom 


USANNAH,” said the preacher, when it 

came her turn to answer the questions, 
“does yo’ take dis man to be youah wedded 
husband, for bettah or wuss?”’ 

“‘Jest as he am, Pahson,”’ said the muscular 
colored scrublady, ‘‘jest as he am. Ef he gits 
any bettah Ah’ll know de good Lawd’s a-gwine 
to take him, en ef he gits any wuss Ah’ll ’tend to 
him myself.” 


The Manifestation 


JAPA,” said the young girl sweetly, ‘‘T feel 
it in my bones that you are going to buy 
me a new hat.” 
“Ah, do you?” chuckled Papa. 
bone do you feel it?” 
“Well, I’m not sure, but I think it’s in my 
wishbone.” 


“Tn which 


The Minister’s Parting Shot 


t= minister had just preached his farewell 
sermon to the congregation with whom he 
had had much trouble. 

“How beautiful!” said a visitor to one of the 
deacons, ‘“fand how appropriate for a farewell 
sermon!’ 

“Think so?”’ said the deacon gruffly. 

“Why, yes. What better text could he find 
than ‘In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. : I go to prepare a place for you.’ 
By-the-way, where is he going?” 

The deacon smiled sourly as he answered: ‘‘ He 
becomes chaplain of the State penitentiary.” 


His Stumbling Block 


OU seem to have trouble with your lessons 
at school, Tommy,”’ said his father. ‘‘ What 
is it that seems to be in your way most?” 
“The teacher, Father,’ answered Tommy. 


Appearances Deceitful 


Y GRACIOUS, boy,” said the uncle, “‘ you 
do certainly eat an awful lot for a little 
boy.” 
‘Well, sir,’ replied the boy, ‘‘maybe I’m not 
so little as I look from the outside.” 


James’s Heroism 


AMES returned home from school with strong 

evidences of a serious disagreement with some 
of his associates. As he entered the room his 
mother looked up and in surprise inquired: 
“Why, James, how did you get your clothes so 
badly torn?” 

““Tryin’ to keep a good little boy from bein’ 
licked.” 

‘That is just like my brave little son,” said 
the mother fondly. ‘‘Who was the good little 
boy?” 

**Me.’’ 


’ 


A Personal Application 


AY, Parson,” said Elder Berry at the church 
board meeting, ‘‘here are the resignations 
of all of the quartet choir.” 

‘“My, my,” said Doctor Fourthly in distress, 
‘‘what’s the trouble?” 

“Your announcement Sunday morning,” 
replied Elder Berry sternly; ‘you know you 
said: ‘Providence having seen fit to afflict all 
our choir with bad colds let us join in singing 
“Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow.”’’”’ 





Willie’s Remedy 


OW, Willie,” said the teacher to the bad 
little boy, as he took up the ruler, “this is 
going to hurt me more than it will you.” 
“All right,” said Willie, ‘‘den let me do de 
wallopin’.” 


She Made Him Buy 


i USINESS was in full swing at the church 
bazar when a young man strolled around 
evidently with no intention of purchasing any- 
thing. As he passed one booth the young lady 
seller detained him. 


“‘Won’t you buy a cigarette holder, sir?” 
she asked. 

“No, thank you. I don’t smoke,” was the 
reply. 


“Or a penwiper worked with my own hands?” 

“T don’t write.” 

**Then do have this nice box of chocolates? ”’ 

“*T don’t eat sweets.”’ 

The young lady’s patie nce was exhausted. 

“Sir,” she said grimly, ‘‘will you buy this 
cake of soap?” 

He bought it. 


A Useless Extravagance 


OUNG Sandy returned home from the fair 

with a barometer which he had purchased 
and which he showed to his mother with much 
pride, explaining that it was ‘‘a machine for 
tellin’ when it’s gawn to rain.” 

“‘Losh me!” exclaimed the good dame; “sic 
an extravagance. What for dae ye suppose a 
maircifu’ Prov idence gied yer feyther the 
rheumatism?” 


She Didn’t Want It 


A PLAYWRIGHT of my acquaintance sat 
in the front row on a first night of a new 
piece of his own. The play was a complete fail- 
ure. As my friend sat, pale and sad, amid the 
hisses, a woman sitting behind him leaned forward 
and said: 

***Excuse me, sir; but, knowing you to be the 
author of this play, I took the liberty, at the be- 
ginning of the performance, of snipping off a lock 
of your hair. Allow me to return it to you.’” 


Why They Chose Him 


OW, min,”’ said the Irish foreman, after the 

LN accident, “we will hov t’ hov some wan t’ 

break th’ news gradual t’ Mike’s woife. Who 
wull we sind?” 

“*Sind Hanrahan,” said Casey; ‘‘he’s just th’ 

mon t’ break it gradual. Look how he sthutters.”’ 





What Puzzled Her 
SUFFRAGE meeting was drawing to a 


close. The speeches had all been made and 
the meeting was thrown open to questions by 
the audience. 

Said the presiding officer: ‘‘ Now is there any 
woman here who would like to ask a question? 
Don’t hesitate to ask any question you'd like to; 
any question at all about any phase of the 
woman question.” 

For a few moments there was silence. Then a 
woman arose and asked: ‘‘ May I ask any ques- 
tion at all?” 

“Certainly,” said the speaker persuasively. 
‘*What question would you like to ask?” 

“Well,” said the woman, “I’d like to know 
how you got that smooth effect over your hips.” 
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Where One May Dig to China 


REELAND, Pennsylvania, is exactly what 
its name indicates—iree land. It is land 
which, when purchased, becomes the absolute 
property of the buyer, and his title is not subject 
to mining royalties, ground rent or any other res- 
ervation. In this respect it differs very much from 
the land surrounding the town on all sides and 
owned by the coal-mining corporations, which 
land, when purchasable at all, is restricted to 
the surface rights only. 
In 1868 August Donop, foreseeing the need of 
a town site that would be free from the control of 
the mining corporations, bought several hundred 
acres of land. He laid out the town, and in sell- 
ing the lots he emphasized the fact that it was 
“free land’”’ and the owner’s rights extended as 
deeply into the earth as he might care to prose- 
cute. By common consent the town’s first name 
was Freehold; but this was ordered changed by 
the Post-Office Department, to avoid ‘confusion 
with the older town of Freehold, New Jersey. In 
deference to local sentiment the name Freeland 
was substituted. 


The Legend of a New York Town 


URING the days when the Indians still held 

sway on the banks of the Hudson there was 
a fierce battle between the Delaware and the 
Pequot tribes. The former won, and among their 
captives was a handsome young Pequot brave. 
He was offered his life if he would swear alle- 
giance to the Delawares and be branded with 
their tribal mark—the turtle. He refused and 
preparations were then made to kill him. As his 
enemies were on the point.of doing this a young 
Indian girl broke into the circle and begged for his 
life. She had at one time been a Pequot, but had 
been captured by the Delawares and forced to join 
their tribe. Her appeals were so touching that the 
warriors were debating the matter when the party 
was attacked by still another enemy, the Huron 
Indians. In the excitement the girl cut her lover’s 
bonds, but the two found themselves in the midst 
of a fierce battle and eventually became sepa- 
rated. The young warrior escaped, but the girl 
was captured by a Huron chief. 

Determined to rescue her at any cost the Pe- 
quot brave disguised himself as a medicine man 
and entered the camp of the Hurons. By some 
pretext he gained admission to the tent where 
the girl was kept prisoner, and late at night they 
managed to escape in the darkness. Their flight 
was soon discovered and pursuit began, but the 
young couple reached the river far enough in ad- 
vance of their pursuers to embark in a canoe and 
push off from shore. They were still followed, but 
the warrior was young and strong and succeeded 
in getting his little craft safely into a cove at the 
junction of the great river and a little stream en- 
tering into it between two high, protecting banks, 
where they hid, and later found a friendly tribe. 

Rejoicing that the place had been a “safe har- 
bor” for the girl and her lover in time of peril 
it was so designated in the Pequot tongue—the 
Indian equivalent being ‘‘Apo-keep-sinck.” 
Today, after having filtered through the Dutch 
and English tongues, it is known as Poughkeepsie. 


The Italian Touch in Ohio 


HORTLY after the Revolution, Benjamin 

Tappan, son of a wealthy Boston merchant, 
and the original owner of what is now Portage 
County, Ohio, entered his father’s tract in the 
West and spent the winter there. Other settlers 
joined him, and a settlement was begun which had 
the dignity of a town at a time when a single log 
cabin at each place marked the present sites of the 
cities of Cleveland and Buffalo. The place was 
one of singular natural beauty and the question 
of a name soon arose. 

Now it happened that at this time a younger 
brother of Benjamin Tappan’s and his wife were 
in Italy and came upon the old town of Ravenna. 
Delighted with the place the young bride ex- 
pressed to her husband the wish that somewhere 
in the New World there might arise a town worthy 
to bear the name of the wonderful old Italian city. 

The husband immediately thought of his 
brother in the Ohio wilds, and at once dispatched 
a letter in which he pictured the beauties of the 
Italian city and expressed the wish that the town 
then arising in the wilderness be named in its 
honor. 

Many months later Benjamin Tappan, de- 
spairing of finding a suitable name for the town, 
was about to yield to the wishes of his neigh- 
bors and bestow the name of Tappan upon it, 
when the letter arrived. So, instead of Tappan, 
the town was named Ravenna, which name it 
still proudly bears. 


Where Cato Was Remembered 


N 1798 the little settlement around Fort Schuy- 

ler, New York, aspired to the dignity of a vil- 
lage charter and the question of a new name 
arose. A number of the citizens met in Bagg’s 
Tavern to discuss the matter, and it was decided 
to draw lots for the name, each person present to 
deposit in a hat a slip of paper with his choice 
written thereon. The first name drawn out was to 
be the one accepted. 

Thirteen slips were deposited, and the first 
one drawn forth chanced to be that written by 
Erastus Clark, a man of scholarly interests, as 
was illustrated by his choice. He had done honor 
to his favorite Roman, Cato, by inscribing on 
his slip the home of Cato’s adoption in Africa. 
Thus was Utica, New York, named. 





























- Do You Know From What Source 


Where Peace is Memorialized 


HE name of Concord, New Hampshire, was 

given to the town after a controversy which 
lasted fifty years. In 1725 the land now within 
its bounds was granted to the Colonists under the 
name of Penacock by the colony of Massachu- 
setts. This claim was disputed by the colony of 
New Hampshire, which, two years later, granted 
this same land to the township of Bow. In 1733 
Massachusetts incorporated Penacock into a 
township named Rumford, and for more than 
forty years a fierce legal controversy was carried 
on. No agreement could be reached, and the 
matter was taken to the authorities in England; 
but even then there was no satisfactory nor 
permanent settlement. 

In the face of an evident leaning toward the 
claims of Bow, both in England and America, 
the little band of Colonists in Rumford fought on 
valiantly, and in 1765 an act of incorporation 
was granted to the inhabitants of Rumford. This 
was still highly unsatisfactory, because it only 
made them a parish in the town of Bow. 

The controversy continued until 1774, when it 
was finally settled and an independent town was 
formed under the name of Concord. It was due 
to the devotion of the little band of settlers to 
their cause and the unity which existed among 
them that the independent incorporation of the 
town was finally obtained, and it was eminently 
fitting that the concord which existed between 
them during the struggle of nearly fifty years 
should be memorialized in their town’s name. 


it Came? 


It Really is Cape Mey 


APE MAY received its name from its dis- 

coverer, a brave but egotistical old Dutch 
explorer and navigator, whose name was Jacob 
Cornelius Mey. He came to America as the First 
Director of New Netherlands, in 1623, and im- 
mediately began to explore the Atlantic coast. 
During this voyage he applied to New York the 
name ‘Port Mey,” to the Delaware River 
“New Port Mey,” and named the capes at the 
southern point of New Jersey ‘‘Cape Mey” and 
“Cape Cornelius.”” The latter has since become 
“Cape Henlopen.” He named many other 
points on the Atlantic coast for himself and others 
connected with him in his exploration expedi- 
tions, but of all of them, only one, Cape May, 
has survived, and that is changed in its spelling. 


The Gratitude Behind a Name 


URING 1608 Sir Christopher Newport, while 

cruising off the coast of North Carolina, ran 
into a very severe storm. After being tossed 
about on the ocean for several days his ship was 
driven by the wind into Chesapeake Bay and 
landed at a certain ‘“‘point.”” Exhausted by his 
struggle with the ocean he found ‘‘comfort at 
last within this harbor,”’ and he gave it the name 
of ‘‘ Point Comfort.” 

After some years other places along the Atlantic 
seaboard were given the same name, and as the 
Virginia point was the oldest the word ‘“Old”’ 
was added to distinguish it from the others. 
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The Story of an Ohio City’s Name 


BOUT one hundred years ago a little settle- 
ment existed at the mouth of the Maumee 
River. Its name, Port Lawrence, was given in 
honor of the great naval commander. The little 
town was not prosperous, and five years later 
Major Stickney, an enthusiastic but eccentric 
man, founded another settlement right next to 
Port Lawrence, and called his village Vistula. 
Both settlements were stimulated somewhat 
by the competition, but neither prospered suffi- 
ciently, and one year later it was proposed to 
unite the towns. 

Everything was easily arranged except the 
name, and here trouble arose. Major Stickney 
insisted that the new community accept the 
name of his part, Vistula, but the citizens were 
not prepared to have a name thrust upon them 
by one whose peculiarities led him to name his 
two children ‘‘ No. 1”’ and “‘No. 2.” This fact in 
the Major’s family life was enough to cause any 
suggestion from him to be received skeptically. 

The discussions were many and heated, when 
Willard Daniels, a merchant of Vistula, sug- 
gested that they adopt the name of Toledo, the 
ancient capital of Spain. He explained that 
the word originally was ‘‘Toledoth,” from the 
Hebrew, meaning ‘‘Mother of People,’ and 
Mr. Daniels said they ought to be able to come 
together under such a title of peace. Another 
reason was the remarkable nearness in latitudes of 
both places, in Spain and in Ohio, the actual dif- 
ference being only a little more than one degree. 
Further arguments were that it was pleasant in 
sound, easy to pronounce, and that no city of the 
Western continent as yet bore the name. 

His reasoning prevailed and the united towns 
assumed the name Toledo. That they remained 
true to it is shown in the fact that their first 
permanent newspaper was called ‘‘The Toledo 
Blade,” in recognition of the fact that Toledo, 
Spain, was famed all over the world for the 
quality of the sword blades which it produced. 


A Town Named by Error 


TIS not often that a town is named by mistake, 

but about one hundred and fifty years ago this 
thing happened, not to one town, but to three 
towns in Vermont. At that time a grant of land 
was made by New Hampshire to some Connecti- 
cut settlers. This tract then, as now, was divided 
into three townships: Burlington, on the hillside 
of Lake Champlain; Colchester, just north; and 
Williston, east. The three towns were chartered 
on the same day, and it was at this time that the 
names were mixed. 

The Burling family took up their land in the 
north section (Colchester), and it seems to be 
true that their name was to have been given the 
town, so that it should have been called Burling- 
ton. Other settlers took up the eastern portion 
(Williston), and the rest remained in the part by 
the lake (Burlington). Among these last was 
the Willis family, and there is evidence that they 
expected to call the city Williston. However 
there was so much confusion in the entering of 
the records that the town where the Burlings set- 
tled was called Colchester, the town of the Willis 
family was named Burlington, while the town to 
the east was called Williston. And so they have 
remained to this day. 


When Thanks Were Given 


N ANY years ago a noted chief of the tribe of 

Chippewa Indians, while hunting, wounded 
a deer and followed it for miles. The chase was 
long and very severe, and the Indian was in the 
last stages of exhaustion from fatigue and lack of 
food and water, when he found himself on the top 
of a wonderful mountain, at the foot of which 
nestled a beautiful lake, crystal clear. From the 
surface of the lake trout leaped, and upon the 
shore lay the deer he had hunted. Here were 
food, water, fish, and fuel for cooking. 

Raising his hands and facing the setting sun 
the exhausted chief exclaimed ‘‘Ish-pem-ing,” 
which in the Chippewa tongue means “‘ Heaven”’ 
or “The Place on High.” 

The story was remembered, and the name 
given by the Indian was adopted by the white 
settlers when the present city of Ishpeming, 
Michigan, was formed. 


A Three-Headed Town 


HEN the town of Tolono, Illinois, was set- 

tled the question of a name arose. The site 
chosen for the town was at a point where three 
farms ‘‘cornered.”’? These farms were owned by 
three of the early settlers of the region, by the 
names of Todd, Logan and Noyes. 

After considerable discussion it was proposed 
that the town be named after the three men who 
originally owned the site. How to manage the 
name was a problem at first, but finally some 
genius suggested that only the first two letters 
of each name be used. This was agreed to and 
the name Tolono came into existence. 
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A > . Copyright 1913 by the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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) I) The night is perfect and the scene on the lawn under the swinging lanterns is a gay one. The 
Hits girls are wearing their most charming white dresses, while the men with their light summer 
| clothes are equally in the spirit of the occasion. 





| A silent but largely contributing factor to the brilliance of the scene is Ivory Soap. Those i 
l delicate white garments would not look so pretty but for this mild, pure cleanser. In keeping | 

better-than-ordinary fabrics not only clean but as white, sweet-smelling, soft and unworn as i 
f when new, nothing is to be compared with Ivory Soap. You know the reason: i] 








i Ivory contains no free alkali—it cannot harm the most delicate silks, linens and laces. It contains ; 

| i no coloring matter — it cannot stain or discolor the whitest of white goods. It contains no inferior il | 
Mt ingredients — it cannot leave a strong odor. Ivory 1S nothing but pure soap, and that of the it 
highest quality which can be made. 























ih Remember these general directions and you should be able to keep your white clothes spotless, HHT 
| sweet and none the worse for repeated washings: 











Ist .. Wash one piece at a time. 
2nd .. Use lukewarm water. 
3rd .. Wash by working garment up and down in suds; do not rub 
garment on a washboard nor rub soap on the garment. 
c4iN | 
WA 


4th .. Use Ivory Soap—nothing else. 
aN 
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HUSBAND came home one evening and told his wife that he had been 

indefinitely ‘‘laid off” from his job owing to ‘slack work’”’ and ‘keen 

competition:’” He had earned forty dollars a week: his record was 
excellent, but ‘‘ business had gone off,” and, until it ‘‘ picked up,” the factory 
had to run with one-half of its force. The wife suddenly found herself without 
a penny’s income and three children to support. 

The wife went to see her husband’s employer to see if ‘‘something could 
not be done.”” The employer told the wife that there was absolutely no fault 
to be found with her husband’s work, but that they were feeling competition 
of cheaper goods, and they simply had to ‘‘lay off” hands. 

“Why don’t you meet that competition?” asked the wife. 

“We can only do it by paying lower wages than people can live on,’”’ said 
the employer, ‘‘using cheaper materials that are not good, and putting an 
article on the market that would not be fair to the buyer.” 

“Ts that what Smith, your competitor, does?”’ asked the wife. 

‘“Hedoes. Hehas told me so himself. But he doesn’t care,’’ answered the 
employer. ‘‘Theman who has the same job in his place that your husband had 
with us gets twenty-three dollars a week: we paid your husband forty dollars. 
Mrs. Gordon,”’ said the employer, ‘‘let me ask you: whose goods have you 
been buying for your home, Smith’s or ours?”’ 

The wife colored. ‘“‘Smith’s,” she said. 

“Why?” asked the employer. ‘‘Do you think his were as good as ours?”’ 

‘““No-o,’’ answered the wife. ‘‘ But they were cheaper in price, I thought 
they were good enough for us, and I felt I had to buy where I could get the 
most for my money. I have always had the idea that your goods were more 
for rich people who could afford to pay more than I could.” 

The employer smiled. ‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ you see how it works. You have 

helped Smith to build up his business. He can’t produce a good article any 
cheaper than I can. He has told me so frankly. But he catches your trade 
by using poorer materials, by paying lower wages, by keeping his people 
living in the hovels that they do. Of course he can ask a cheaper price.’’ 
- E HAVE NEVER FELT THAT THIS METHOD WAS RIGHT. Webought 
the best raw materials that go into our goods at the lowest price, so 
as to give you, not the rich, the very best and most durable, and therefore the 
cheapest-in-the-long-run article that we could. We paid our people good 
living wages so that they could live well and so work well. We sold that 
article at the lowest price possible. 

“Now,” continued the employer, ‘‘instead of helping us by buying our 
goods, behind which there is a standard and a principle, you practically said 
to us: ‘I don’t believe in those standards of good materials and principles of 
decent wages,’ and you said to Smith ‘I believe in you.’ For the only way 
we have to tell how women think is how they buy. 

“To be perfectly frank with you, Mrs. Gordon, you are one of the women 
who have made it necessary for us to ‘lay off’ some of our help. You have 
helped to discharge your own husband.” 


HIS Is AN ACTUAL INSTANCE, AND THERE ARE THOUSANDS of similar 

ones, only they are not always brought so clearly to the comprehension 
of the wives concerned. A woman buying for her home is very apt to think 
that she buys most carefully where she buys most cheaply. But it does not 
always work out that way. Every article nowadays that is really cheapest 
for a woman to buy, although it may cost a little more, is what is called stand- 
ardized: that is, its quality, cost and production go through the most minute 
scrutiny, and it is brought up to a careful standard and is then sold at the very 
lowest price consistent with good materials, good wages to the worker, and 
a fair profit to the maker. A good hat, for instance, made of honest materials 
that will last, made by a good workman who is paid decent wages so that he 
can do good work, can be made for just so much money, and can be sold for 
just so much and for not a penny less. A name ora trademark is put on such 
a hat to help a woman know it. What the name of Knox, or Stetson, or Gage, 
or Phipps, on a hat means is not alone that it is made by that firm, but it 
practically says to a woman: “This is an honestly made hat. I have good 
materials in me: the man who made me was paid decent wages: my Owner’s 
name, which is on me, is a guarantee for honest work, and his reputation is 
at stake. I may cost fifty cents more than some other hat, but I will wear 
longer, and if you buy me you encourage good materials for yourself, good 
work and good wages for others, and honest dealings in business.”’ 








F COURSE No Success Is EVER MADE but there is some one ready to 

try to copy it. Soa hat is made and sold that is ‘‘just as good as a Knox, 
or a Stetson, or a Gage, or a Phipps,” and it sells for a dollar less. The careful 
woman buyer is attracted by the cheaper price, as it is right that she should 
be, and she is tempted by the lower outlay of money. The substitutor knows 
she will be tempted, and that is why he puts a lower price onit. But to make 
this lower price to the buyer was not a question of ‘‘I buy raw materials more 
largely and so can buy more cheaply,”’ or ‘‘I run my business more econom- 
ically,”’ or ‘‘I am satisfied with smaller profits.” The truth is not in those 
statements. It is purely and simply that somewhere along the line of the 
manufacture of that hat something has been cheapened or somebody has 
been squeezed: and the something is always the actual material in the hat, 
and the somebody is always the worker who made the hat. And every time 
that a woman buys an article that is an imitation of another, or a substitution 
for another, or is ‘‘just as good as so-and-so,”’ she is cheating herself in buying 
an article that in the long run will prove more expensive for her, and she is 
directly encouraging low wages, and the poverty, hardship, suffering and 
crime that go with them. 

A good article with.an honest name or trademark on it is always the 
cheapest to buy from a personal point of view, and it is the safest to buy 
from a broad economic point of view. If we expect decent wages or higher 
wages to be paid we must encourage the manufacturers who pay decent wages. 
But decent wages and cheap articles do not go together: that is an economic 
impossibility. Two concerns—one paying a minimum wage of four dollars a 
week and the other paying a minimum wage of eight dollars—cannot sell to 
the consumer at the same price. That certainly any woman can figure out. 


HE AMERICAN WOMAN HAS THE SOLUTION of the wage question 

pretty well in her own hands by the way she buys. If she buys, as she 
is apt to buy, on “the bargain” idea, on the ‘‘ good-enough”’ plan, on the ‘‘I 
buy where I can buy cheapest”’ plan, she will keep wages down, and she must 
not forget that this means the wages right in her own home. For what affects 
one of us affects us all. We cannot get away from that fact. We are all links 
ina chain. We cannot leave it to “the rich” to buy what seems to us high- 
priced articles that we ‘‘ cannot afford.’’ There are not enough ‘‘rich”’ to make 
any article of general commodity successful. It is as we, the majority of the 
people, buy that we decide the quality of goods and the quality of wages. 
Honest names and trademarks on goods are everywhere to help the woman 
buy intelligently. It is always a good rule for her to remember that the 
trademarked and named goods that have survived all sorts of competition 
and substitution must be good or they would never have survived the storms 
that have swept over them. Nor is this argument simply made to encourage 
the buying of advertised goods. For an article to be advertised is the only 
way for us to know of its existence, and no man, firm nor corporation can afford 
to spend thousands of dollars in advertising, year in and year out, unless what 
is advertised is good and can stand the test of time. 

A woman may pay a few cents more for such an article: not to pay for 
the advertising, but because the quality is there. In these days of keen 
business competition the worth must be in an article or it cannot survive. 
For, say what we will, business as a whole in America has never been so 
‘honestly and so conscientiously conducted as it is today. It must be to 
be successful. Higher standards have weeded out thousands of dishonest 
concerns. There are still some remaining, but not somany. The race is not 
alone to the fleet nowadays, but to the upright, and the upright always 
endures. And what has endured, because it is upright in the way of merchan- 
dise, can be read by every woman who can read and who can use her common 
sense. But that does not always mean that she uses her best common sense 
when she buys “where I can get things cheapest.’’ Then very often, as did 
the wife at the opening of this article, she discharges her own husband. 


HEAP PRICES GENERALLY MEAN CHEAP MATERIALS and cheap wages 

behind them. Good prices generally mean good materials and good 
wages behind them. A woman encourages one or the other every time she 
buys. It is only a question of which! She cannot get more than the worth 
of her money. No man can give her that and stay long in business. An article 
sold ‘‘at less than cost”’ is most always in the seeming: rarely in the reality. 
The world of business would soon crumble if it sold its goods ‘‘at less than 
cost’’ even occasionally. 

























































HE small house 

stood in the al- 

most perpetual 
shadow of its far-over- 
topping neighbors. In 
bygone days light and 
air had swept its four 
sides unhindered, but 
now the blight of the 
town was upon it; 
country had grown into 
suburb, and the old dwelling remained as the last vestige of 
a brighter past. Every morning during the winter months, 
however, the sun sought out a narrow opening between the 
tall, cheap apartments on the right and the brick walls 
of the power station at the rear, and sent a golden ray of 
genuine shine straight into the tiny kitchen. It laid a cheer- 
ful track across the white-scoured breakfast-table and set 
the water-tumblers asparkle; it also proclaimed the meager- 
ness of the meal and the poverty of its appointments. It 
spun a crown of silver thread out of the soft white hair of 
the woman; at the same time it mercilessly emphasized the 
lines of weariness and age which marked her face. It shim- 
mered and flamed in Rosa’s ruddy locks; but, not content 
with glorifying, it revealed her expression of unrest. As to 
the old man the sunbeams ignored him altogether, where he 
sat grim and gaunt, his coffee-cup in his shaking hand. 

“William,’’ said Mrs. Maxim, ‘‘do you remember how 
shiny this room uster be when it was all medder out there 
an’ our cow got her paster where the car sheds stand? You 
wouldn’t know the place, Rosy, lookin’ at it now. There 
was only two, or mebbe three, houses when we first come 
here. As for lots you could ’a’ had one almost for the 
askin’. —They’ve gone up sence them days.”’ 

‘“‘Everythin’s gone up,” muttered the old man. “You 
have to pay for the very light o’ Heaven an’ the air you 
breathe.”’ 

‘Oh, come now, William!’’ expostulated his wife; ‘‘ what’s 

the use o’ talkin’ that way? There’s many a thing that’s bin 
improved. Compare gittin’ into the city now with them 
times an’ see where you be! There was jest one hosscar an 
hour, Rosy, joggin’ an’ joltin’, and gittin’ off the track. 
Of course the steam train stopped over by the Crossin’, but 
that cost more: it was a choice betwixt spendin’ time or 
money. Now, what with trolleys an’ tunnels, bless me! 
you’re at the store ’fore you know it, an’ only a nickel to 
ay. 
The old man folded his napkin as neatly as his trembling 
fingers would permit; then he pushed his chair back from 
the table with a harsh scrape. ‘‘I must be goin’ along,”’ 
he said. 








RS. MAXIM sat staring down at her wrinkled hands as 
they lay inherlap. Suddenly she said wistfully: ‘‘ I wish 
I could git in to the store jest once agin, William.”’ 

The old man rose hastily. ‘‘Good land, Lucy!’’—his 
voice was querulous—‘‘I thought you’d give over frettin’ 
*bout that. You can scurcely walk across the room without 
the pains comin’ on.. How’d you think you could stand 
gittin’ outer the cars, an’ bein’ crowded? You might jest as 
well stop harpin’ on it.” 

“I spose I might,” returned the woman dully, as her 
husband left the room. She rose and began to clear off the 
table. As she stepped out upon the floor it was plain to see 
that she was very lame. 

Rosa sprang up. ‘Don’t you bother about the dishes, 
Mrs. Maxim,”’ she said. “I’ve got plenty of time. Miss 
True ain’t coming for her skirt till afternoon.” 

There was a note of sympathy in the girl’s voice which was 
not lost upon Mrs. Maxim. 

‘“‘William’s scart to death if I say a word about doin’ 
anythin’,’’ she said in quick defense. ‘An’ here are you, 
spoilin’ me too.” 

“Jest tie this round, will you?’’ asked Mr. Maxim as he 
came back, wearing a heavy, shabby overcoat, and a woolen 
cap drawn down over his ears. In his mittened hand he held 
a long, old-fashioned knit muffler. 

‘Land, William !”’ exclaimed his wife. ‘I shouldn’t think 
you’d need that great thing on your neck today. The sun’s 
real warm an’ there ain’t a mite 0’ wind. Yourre gittin’ real 
pamperin’,” she jested as she carefully adjusted the scarf. 
“‘T can remember the time when I had to keep naggin’ you 
to put on an overcoat, coldest weather.” 

‘“T s’pose there’s jest a chance I’m gittin’ ‘long in years,’’ 
returned the old man. ‘Well, good-by, Lucy; take good 
care o' yourself.” He opened the door, then turned back, 
his hand onthe knob. ‘*’Tain’t that I grudge you a sight o’ 
the store, Lucy,” he said more kindly than he had spoken 
before. ‘‘ I’d like it as well as you would”; and with that he 
was gone. 

‘““There ain’t no better husband than Mr. Maxim,”’ said 
the old wife. ‘‘He feels sore bout my bein’ so lame. Men 
work off things by speakin’ hasty. We uster have real good 
times in the store, Rosy. We went in together in the 
mornin’, an’ we tended it together all day.”’ 

“Where is the store?’’ asked Rosa; she had no curiosity 
in regard to its situation, but some share in the conversation 
seemed incumbent upon her. Rosa was a young seamstress 
who had lately come to board with the Maxims. 

“It’s way down town in what uster be a first-class part of 
the city, but it’s changed in the last five year. William says 
I'd hardly know it now. The big buildin’s has crowded the 
little ones, an’ the small-goods trade has run down. Some- 
times I’m afeered William’s real troubled about the business. 
You see the rent eats up most of the profit. But he ain’t 
one tocomplain, an’ I don’t pester him much with questions. 
When I think about it I jest tremble for fear we'll have to 
give up the store; it would about kill me, I think.” 

When the dishes were washed and the room in order Mrs. 
Maxim dragged a second rocking-chair into the direct light 
of the window. 
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“Why don’t you bring your sewin’ an’ set here, Rosy?” 
she said. ‘‘’Tain’t so dark as ’tis in your room. I’ve got 
some holders to make, and it’ll seem sorter sociable. . . . 
My, but ain’t I glad I’ve got the use o’ my hands!” she 
continued as the two settled to their work. ‘‘It’s bad enough 
to be lame, but. I'd die if I couldn’t sew. Besides, it helps. 
You’d be surprised to see what a call there is for holders.’ 
She held up the padded circles of calico which she was bind- 
ing with bright-hued braid. ‘‘I tell William if trade is bad 
we sell more of: these than we uster. I s’pose you can’t 
quite sense how I feel about the store. I guess it kind o’ 
stood in the place o’ children to us. It’s a real sightly little 
place, right on the corner, an’ lively with passin’. I often 
wonder if it’s kep’ tidy now, William havin’ to do it all! 
Seems as if I must git in jest once. I want to see if the 
case is polished bright an’ the winder fixed up tasty. Little 
things like them makes a heap o’ difference with trade. But 
there, I don’t durst urge it; William takes a fit if I so much 
as mention it.”’ 

The two workers sewed and chatted all the forenoon. 

When the whistle from the factory proclaimed the noon 
hour Rosa threw down her work. “I’m goin’ out for a 
breath,” she said. The winter air felt grateful to her quick, 
young blood. She ran across the little back yard to: the 
dilapidated picket fence which bordered the alley. There 
she waited. 


RESENTLY, from around the corner of the power house, 

there came a young man in working clothes and thick 
gray sweater. His step was brisk and cheery, his healthy 
skin glowed, and he carried a dinner-pail. 

“Hello, Rose!” he called out. 

When he reached the fence he smiled broadly at the girl, 
set his pail on a post and began to dispose of his luncheon 
with the promptness and dispatch of one whose time is 
limited. His eyes, however, were upon Rosa. ‘‘How you 
getting on?” he asked. 

“All right, Jim. I ain’t sitting up nights yet counting 
my checks, but work’s coming in.”’ 

“Fixed pretty comfortable in there?’’ Jim nodded toward 
the little house. 

“Getting all I’m paying for, I guess. She’s as good as 
gold to me, but they’re poverty poor.” 

Ae saad chuck it, Rose. I can take care o’ you better’n 
that.” 

Rosa shook her head. ‘‘It’s easier for one to be poor than 
two. I see that plainer’n ever.” 

Jim put a big, boyish hand on the girl’s slender arm. 
‘Rose, you ain’t looking at it right. Why won’t you marry 
me?’’ His black eyes softened with pleading. ‘I’m getting 
fair wages, and there’s sure rise. You won’t have to work 
harder’n you do now.” 

The girl drew away her arm impatiently. ‘‘Jim,’’ she said, 
“it ain't the work—only. It would just double worry and 
trouble, and we'd get fretted and in each other’s way. 
You’d be sick to death of me if you saw me day after day, 
tired and cross, and without anything to talk about except 
how the butcher’s bill was going to get paid. I reckon I 
wouldn’t care long for you either. If we had a nice little 
house in the country, all paid for, with flowers, hens and all 
that, ’twould be different; but one room ina smelly tenement 
ain't to my taste.” 

“You're all the flower I want, Rose.’’ 

“That sounds very pretty now, Jim, but when I’d lost 
all my good looks you’d sing another tune. I know; I’ve 
seen it. There’s those old folks in there. I suppose she was 
young and pretty once, and he said sweet things to her. He 
snaps her up now whenever she opens her mouth. It’s been 
drudge, drudge, all her life, and what’s come of it? No, Jim, 
we better work on our own hook till we’re well forehanded, 
if we ever are.”’ 

Jim bent over his pail, taking great pains with the cover. 
‘I thought the useof getting married wasto help each other,”’ 
he said at last. ‘‘There ain’t ever been any one for me but 
you, Rose, and there won’t ever be. I'll work for you and 
wait for you, but I think you’re making a big mistake.”’ 


R. MAXIM came home that night cold and tired. He 

looked blue and haggard; his eyes were red and watery 
and he coughed dismally. He broke his silence only to give 
vent to his irritability. 

“Tf Jim ever looked or spoke like that I’d hate him!”’ 
thought Rosa. 

“Business good today, William?’ asked Mrs. Maxim. 

“Good enough.” 

“T’ve finished six new holders. Sometimes I wonder who 
gits ’em. I allers took an int’rest in customers. I don’t 
suppose you remember who buys things, William?” 

“Land, Lucy! How should I? It’s prices I remember.” 

There was silence for a moment; then the old wife 
resumed: ‘‘ Are the spool boxes on the same shelf, William?”’ 

! Ves”? 

“An’ the black buttons over in the corner?” 

“Yes—yes,”’ 

“Somehow I’ve bin thinkin’ 0’ the things more’n usual 
today. Do you keep the chiny images in the case, like we 
uster?”’ 

“Good land, Lucy! I don’t—yes, of course I do.” 

“William, I wish you’d talk to me more about the store. 
I’m real homesick for it sometimes.” 

The old man looked up impatiently; then he checked 
himself. ‘‘Why, it looks jest the same, Lucy. It ain't 
changed a mite.”’ 

The next morning Mrs. Maxim wore an air of repressed 
determination which Rosa noticed but could not define. 
After Mr. Maxim’s departure the old woman took the 
younger one into her confidence. 

“You got muchto do today, Rosy ?” she began tentatively. 

“Not so much as I wish I had.” 

“Tf it ain’t askin’ too much I wish you’d help me this 
forenoon.”’ 

(Page 6) 


“T’d like to, Mrs. 
Maxim. What can I 
do?” 

“T’ve made up my 
mind. I’m goin’ to the 
city, Rosy.” 

“Going to the city? 

hy, you said you 
hadn’t walked more’na 
block for two years.”’ 

“No more I ain’t;. an’ 
it’s four year come March sence I set foot in the store. But 
I’m goin’ now. I’ve bin plannin’’it for some time, but I 
never see my way before.’’ There was silence for a moment. 
Then the old woman asked timidly: ‘‘I s’pose you can’t 
spare the time, Rosy?” 

“T ain’t so busyas all that, worseluck. I’monly wondering 
if you ought to go.” 

““Now look here, Rosy.’”’ Mrs. Maxim’s hands wer 
trembling, but her gentle mouth was set in lines of purpose 
“I’ve bin ’lottin’ on this for a long while, an’ your bein’ here 
seems like Providence. ’Tain’t half so much my lameness as 
it is William’s scaredness that holds me back. We'll try it 
an’ if it’s too hard-we’ll come back*home an’ no one will be 
the wiser. If we git there all right we'll surprise William.’ 

Rosa looked at the speaker curiously. ‘‘ Ain’t you afraic 
he’ll be mad?” 

“Mad! William! Why, bless you, child, you don’t know 
my husband. He’s kind o’ peppery sometimes; that’s hi: 
man’s way; but he’s the tenderest soul alive. He'll be 
tickled to death if he sees it don’t do me hurt.” 
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T WAS only a short walk to the street car, but Rosa 
breathed a sigh of relief when she had safely seated her 


‘charge, for the slight figure was bent with the weariness of 


unwonted exertion. Exhilarated by the novelty, however, 
Mrs. Maxim soon revived. 

“IT ain’t bin in one of these big cars before; they’re real 
elegant,’’ she remarked with satisfaction. ‘‘I wouldn’t ha’ 
believed things could ha’ changed so in four year. I'll git 
my bearin’s soon as I ketch sight o’ the store.” 

As they neared the terminus her excitement increased. 

“T can’t help wonderin’ what William will say! When we 
git there, Rosy, if. you don’t mind waitin’ outside for a 
minute I guess I'll go in alone. I'll keep out o’ sight till 
he’s lookin’ the other way, an’ then I'll walk up to the 
counter an’ say: ‘A yard o’ your best white elastic, Mr. 
Maxim.’ I’m that curious to see how he’s fixed the winder 
an’ the cases.”’ 

There were two long blocks to walk. Several times Rosa’s 
heart failed her during the painful progress, as she noted 
the old face, drawn and white, under the rusty bonnet. At 
last they turned down a narrow, short street which connected 
two thoroughfares. 

“We're mos’ there, Rosy!’’ exclaimed the eager old voice. 
“My! ain’t it changed!” she cried, dazed and confused. 
“It uster be real bright an’ sunny, but now it’s like a tunnel, 
with them big buildin’s loomin’ up. The store’s down near 
the other end, an’ across. We'll stay on this side till we git 
there; I want a good look on the outside ’fore we go in.” 

The two made their slow way through the busy throng, 
the old woman leaning heavily on the young arm. Suddenly 
she stopped short; some of the crowd jostled against her 
roughly and passed on, impatient of the hindrance, but she 
paid no heed. Her faded eyes were wide with bewilderment. 

“‘Rosy!”’ Her voice was sharp. 

“You ain’t hurt, are you?”’ 

“‘No—no. I guess my sight ain’t what it was. Do you 
see the alleyway, Rosy?’”’ 

“Yes, it’s right across.”’ 

_It was one of the many ancient and characteristic passage- 
ways of the city: a narrow, paved conduit relieving the 
overflow of the big channels by offering a convenient short 
cut to the next street. 

““What’s on the farther corner of it?’’ asked Mrs. Maxim. 

“‘Looks like a bank.” 

“‘Ain’t there a little store right on the corner, with two 
steps down to the door? Look agin, Rosy; there must be.” 

“There ain’t any store,’’ answered Rosa. ‘Just white 
marble wall.” 

“But the store!’ insisted Mrs. Maxim, clinging to her 
companion. ‘‘Where’s the store, Rosy?” 

“‘Hsh!”’ soothed the girl. ‘‘Perhaps this ain’t the right 
street, Mrs. Maxim.”’ 


LOOK of great relief swept over the startled face. 
“That’s it, Rosy; I’ve mistook the street. It’s so long 
sence I was here, an’ everythin’s changed. I should think I 
was crazy, makin’ such a mistake.’’ They pushed on a few 
steps farther. ‘‘Queer I was so stupid. William will laugh at 
me when | tell him. Can you read the sign from here, Rosy?”’ 
Rosa’s keen eyes had no difficulty in making out the 
street name. ‘‘‘ Bridge’; it’s Bridge Street,”’ she said. 

Again Mrs. Maxim stopped. ‘‘ Bridge Street!’’ she fal- 
tered. ‘‘Why the store’s on Bridge, the corner o’ the alley. 
I can’t make it out. I feel as if I was losin’ my senses. I—I 
don’t understand it, Rosy.” 

The two stood, perplexed, at the edge of the pavement, 
brushed by the ceaseless stream of hurrying humanity. Rosa 
could feel the old arm tremble in hers; suddenly it tightened. 

“‘What’s that? Oh, what’s that?” 

The girl’s eyes followed the old woman’s gaze. Across the 
street, at the mouth of the little alley, slightly sheltered 
from the full sweep of the wind and the throng by a 
niche in the bank wall, stood an old man. He was tall and 
gaunt, and he wore a thick gray scarf about his neck. From 
his bowed shoulders, suspended by straps, hung a tray con- 
taining a poor little assortment of pins, needles and collar 
buttons and bright-colored holders. By his side was a small 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 56 
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What Nearly All Women Know—and Don’t Tell the Men 








kept quiet about all this time until now, was in 
love. Now when we speak of a person who is 
disappointed in love we generally take it to mean a per- 
son who has loved hopelessly some one who did not 
respond. But my disappointment was in the thing that 
married love was to be. I was a very ignorant and 
unsophisticated girl and I had a girl’s ideal of love. I 
believed that the man who loved me would always 
speak kindly to me, would never neglect me and would 
constantly look out for my happiness. 
After I married I found that the man I loved was 
intensely ’selfish. He was a man who would not deny 
himself the most trifling satisfaction nor make the least 


Tis disappointment in my life, and the thing I have 








HESE little ‘‘ confessions’? by women have been written 

and are printed here with the sole desire to be helpful to 
other women. Nearly all women have their reticences—the 
things that hurt so badly that they can’t talk about them. 
Here these things—the curtain of mist that so often falls between 
husband and wife, the battle that the wife fights in the dark, the 
heart-burning that makes her ill and sometimes an invalid—are 
brought out into the daylight. In each instance printed here the 
attempt is made to show the way out, to show how the women 
who have gone through these experiences have found the path 
that leads to light and a better understanding. 
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long enough to know better than to “encourage” a man 
whose pastime was love-making. So I laughed at him 
and sent him away, but after he was gone I cried and 
cried—because—oh, just because! 

Of course I kept silent about this. There is just one 
husbandly retort to this sort of confession, and that is: 
“He wouldn’t have tried it if you had been behaving 
yourself”; and the worst thing about this is that it is 
always true, novels to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The thing the husband most often forgets is the chance 
and the encouragement he gives his wife in losing her 
head and judgment. 

I believe that a great deal of the present social unrest 





among women, their efforts to entertain each other, their 





sacrifice of any personal joy for the sake of any one, 
more especially for my sake. I had been married but a 
very few months when I discovered that his interests and 
pleasures were nearly all those in which I could not share. 
Our home was his boarding-place. I was his—well, what ? 
His wife, yes; but how little my society meant to him, how 
bored he was if he had to stay at home a single evening with 
me, or take a walk with me, or make a call with me! 

Soon after our marriage he stopped saying ‘‘I love you.”’ 
Was it my fault? I decided to say nothing about it, and for 
forty years I have borne the never-ceasing ache of longing 
for the words of love he used to speak before we were married. 
At that time he poured them out in a torrent, never caring 
who might accidentally hear him, and often embarrassing me 
by trying to touch or to squeeze my hand when I was sure 
some one would catch us in the act of “spooning.” 

We had not been married a month before an awkward 
reticence fell upon him, and I think that if it had come to 
choice between being shot and having 
any one see him kiss or caress me he 
would have chosen the former. 

In the long evenings I spent alone be- 
fore my children came to console me 
my bitter thoughts were too unpleasant 
to talk about. After years of thinking 
the matter over I decided that there 
must have been a lot that he was keep- 
ing quiet about, for I am convinced that 
he, too, was disappointed in love. 


E HAVE lived together now forty 

years. The children are married 
and gone and now we are more congenial 
than ever before. Indeed I think we 
love each other now, although he never 
says so, but I do sometimes. One of 
my earlier mistakes was in not “making 
love” myself, but in proudly and silently 
waiting for him to doso. In those early 
days of starvation for love I used to make 
up conversations and rehearse them in 
secret, bringing in all the precious words 
I longed to hear said. 

I remember one evening, in a tender 
springtime long ago, I had indulged in 
a faint hope—for we never get done 
hoping when we are young—that maybe 
today would be the time when he would 
break the shell of silence and go back 
with me into the kingdom of love we 
used to dwell in before our fatal mar- 
riage. I dressed up for him, I smiled and 
made talk, I cooked his favorite supper. = 
But at its close he just got up, took his SSHNS 
hat and started out as usual. ‘‘Can’t “i 
you stay at home this evening?’’ I ven- 
eyes and face. He mumbled the old Z 
story about having business at his office. 
I went out in the back yard and sat 
down on the steps. Our neighbors were 
“nottering’’ in pairs around their back 
yards looking at their little gardens, 
training a vine here and pruning a tree 
there. I watched them as hungrily asa 
starving animal watches food it cannot 
reach. Finally I went in and lay down 
on my bed. A robin was chirping on 
the fence outside, and I hated robins 
for years afterward. 


T WAS just after this that we got a 

new home and I decided to try to for- 
get my thoughts and begin “entertain- 
ing.” I joined every club! waseligiblefor 
and soon became one of the most popu- 
lar society women of our little city. It 
was taken for granted that I went about 
alone: that my husband did not care 
for society. 

I dressed and danced and chaperoned 
my girls and boys, and became, in away, 
quite happy. We had plenty of money. 
My husband was generous; his personal 
selfishness did not extend to the purse 
strings—it was a very personal thing. 
He could not forego a cigar though he 
knew it made my head ache; he refused 
to talk because he would “‘rather read’’; 
he could not endure to call on old friends 
because it bored him, and he refused to 
go to church with me for the same rea- 
son. Yet any day that I might 
have died during those years 
the obituary notice would have 
come out: “Beloved Wife of 
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Then the inevitable thing did happen: Another man said 
the three words I longed to hear: ‘‘I love you.”’ I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood by good people when I confess 
that even under the circumstances they sounded good to 
me. I had just wanted to hear them so long that for a while 
I was fascinated, and he did say just this: ‘‘I love you—I 
love the ground you walk on—I have always loved you all 
my life and I think you are the most beautiful 

I never was more than reasonably pretty, but I believed 
it. When you have died a thousand deaths of slow torture 
just for love, just for old, mushy, sentimental love, you'll 
believe anything. If I had yielded to my real feelings I 
would have said: ‘‘ Say that over again, and say it slowly so 
I can hear every word of it, and I'll give you ten dollars.” 

But quite fortunately for me this fulfillment of a lifelong 
yearning did not come in the heyday of youth. I had lived 
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—= yearning for participation in business and _ political 


affairs, harks back directly to woman’s lack of spoken 
words of love in conjugal life. You may call it sentimental, 
you may call it weak, you may even go further and call it 
immoral, but not a mother’s daughter of you who read these 
lines but knows that deep down in your inmost heart your 
love affair with your husband means life to you, and that 
it is only when it is changed or wholly lost that you turn to 
the social, business or political world. 


NE reason, I believe, why women have been slow to ask 

for suffrage is because if ‘‘he’’ loves them, and they 

know it, they are too happy to bother with anything else. 

I expect this statement to be ridiculed; however, I’m not 

afraid but that you'll all know what I say is true, though 
it’s a thing most women keep quiet about. 

My husband and I are old now. I have outlived my great 
desire for my husband to ‘‘make love” to me. I have come 
to prefer that he shouldn’t, loving him 
none the less, enjoying his society much 
more than I did in the days when I was 
suffering intense silent agony over his 
silence on the subject nearest my heart. 

I have come to learn that folks who 
suffer for lack of love are those who lack 
the power of inspiring it. There was 
probably in me some terrible disappoint- 
ment for him, which he will never voice 
in this world. 

We all need to learn a lot about love, 
and I think I do not do men an injustice 
when I declare that they are most igno- 
rant on this important subject. A 
woman’s life has urgent need of tender- 
ness, and when she stoops to folly those 
who think under the surface know that 
it is just this Heavenly attribute of ten- 
derness which she is seeking, not the base 
craving she is coarsely given credit for. 

A great writer interpreting The Lord’s 
Prayer renders the line ‘‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread”’ thus: ‘‘Give us grace 
for today —feed the famished affections.” 
How many little, patient, mousey wives 
have been saints all through the fiery 
furnace of daily longing for the words 
that never came, and have finally drifted 
into that gentle old-ladyhood in which 
longing is lost in quiet resignation! And 
how many genial and joyous years they 
might have lived if only “he” had had 
sense enough to make love just a little! 

But I believe we are coming intoa new 
era. Women and men are franker than 
ever before: men speak now with women 
almost as men to men. I think there is 
coming a new attitude toward marriage. 
I believe man will have to bestir himself 
a little and learn his lessons in love- 
making over again in order to win and 
keep a wife who is of equal importance 
before the law with him. 

But I think the time will never come 
when the woman’s heart will not beat 
high with happiness, her step become 
more elastic, her face more nearly beauti- 
ful, her carriage more queenly, and her 
hands more eager for all the gracious 
service of love, from hearing the words 
“T love you”’ from the lips of him who 
has sworn “to love and to cherish.”’ 


The Husband Who Forgot 


MOST devoted husband began first 

to grow indifferent to the celebra- 
tion of his wedding anniversary, and 
then finally to forget it entirely. Two 
successive recurrences of the day came 
with not the slightest indication on the 
part of the husband that he recalled 
the day. The wife was wounded to the 
quick, and yet she realized that her hus- 
band must be awakened through some 
other medium than that of his wife. She 
was determined that his lesson would 
come to him on the next anniversary, 
but how? During that summer it was 
decided that the eldest son should go to 
a distant college,and she at once saw her 
chance. One evening she talked to the 
boy and explained tohim howlarge a place 
a wedding day occupied in the 
lives of a husband and wife, 
and suggested that from this 
time on, now that he had 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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“Sell Me the Vivid Voice 
Sank to a Whisper — 
‘CWe're to Conquer the World ?’” 























RENT’S sharp face lost some of its harsh- 
ness as he caught sight of her. It wasat 
the unpretentious side door of the Staten 
Hotel, and she was just going in—listlessly, 
everything about her drooping, from the 
lovely rounded shoulders to the languid 
swing of her slender feet. And languor 
was no part of Victory Law. 

He challenged her smilingly: ‘‘You’re 
\) tired!” 
She started; became aware of him. 
Fatigue dropped from her like a wilted rose, and she said: 
“Oh, Mr. Frent!”’ 

“You're tired,” he repeated nevertheless, ‘“‘and you crept 
in here for a quiet cup of tea.” 

“Yes,” she said guiltily. 

“Inthe Pine Room? Sodid I. Shall we have it together ?”’ 

a | ”” she hesitated, and, under the flood of delicate 
color, was wholly beautiful—‘‘I should love it, only you 
see—some one is waiting for me.”’ 

““Q-o-0-oh!”’ said Frent. 

“Ves,” still the color deepened under his amused, probing 
eyes, ‘“‘and I’m shockingly late. We rehearsed until five 
today. Oh, this repertoire work is appalling! Performance 
every night, and rehearsal all day; you've no idea of 
the drain.”’ 

“Ves, I have,” he said curtly. ‘‘Milhaus ought to 
be hung.” 

‘No, no,” returned Victory hurriedly. “I wanted to do 
it; we all did. But every one zs worn out—except Mr. Karr; 
he’s superhuman. Well, I must go in; you’re coming too?” 

“Tf I sha’n't be in the way,” said Frent modestly. 

‘‘Nonsense! A hotel restaurant is public property. 
Besides’’—she blushed again—‘‘it’s no one in particular.”’ 

“Dear me!” Frent regarded her obliquely. ‘‘As bad as 
that? Come, let us find him at once!” 

As a matter of fact he was alert enough to see the man 
who could turn Victory Law to blushes and the manner of 
sweet seventeen. 











HEY passed in and finally came to the Pine Room, 

hidden away at the end of many labyrinths, too far for 
most guests and too quiet for the gayer ones. In place of 
walls stood tall hedges of the austere, fragrant trees, so 
arranged that they rose to the ceiling, which was a skylight. 
Save for the inconspicuous green tables and chairs the room 
was bare, but a little stream—not a fountain—trickled down 
among the trees at their thickest; and the floor was covered 
with pine needles. 


“Ah!” sighed Victory, breathing the fragrance raptur- 
ously; and with the little sound a tall man near the door got 
up quickly and came toward them. 

“Tt is Mr. Dexter,’’ Victory told Frent, introducing the 
two men. ‘‘ Mr. Craig Dexter,’’ she added, looking at Frent 
a little anxiously. 

‘““Of course,’ Frent returned resentfully. ‘‘Do you think 
because I work for newspapers I don’t read them?”’ 

“Oh, but look here’’—the tall man had a delightfully big 
laugh, like a boy’s—“‘ you know I ——-”’ 

“Hm! School Commissioner, Social Settlement magnate, 
lawyer for the Debrett case’’—Frent was telling the titles 
off on his long fingers—‘‘ First Assistant District Attorney 
and—future Congressman!” 

“Heaven second that motion,”’ said Dexter fervently, 
though he was now crude red. “All the rest of it doesn’t 
amount to fs 

“‘More than stepping-stones,” finished Frent, with his 
keen smile. ‘‘Well, I must leave you’’—nodding to a far 
corner. ‘I’ve work to do.” 





‘“(-\H,” said Dexter—and if there was one thing that bit 
a corner into Frent’s caustic, middle-aged heart, it was 

a man who could look straight into your eyes and tell an 
amazing good lie—‘‘I was hoping you’d have tea with us.” 

“‘Sorry,’’ Frent shook his head soberly; ‘I’ve just come 
from a saccharine symphony called ‘Naughty, Naughty 
Nora.’ I’ve to dilute some of my naughty notes on it for 
tomorrow’s issue. But perhaps’’—he looked from one to the 
other of them over the quaint, tortoise-shell rims of his 
glasses—‘‘ you'll ask me again?” 

Victory frowned at him deliciously. Dexter wrung his 
hand and said: ‘‘ Rather!” 

“‘T like that man,” he added as he and Victory turned to 
their table. ‘‘ But whois he? What did you say his name is?”’ 

“Frent. Adam Frent. The biggest dramatic critic in 
America, unless one excepts Arthur Alden; and a valued 
friend of my mother. He is Oh, how nice!’’ she broke 
off girlishly, ‘‘tea’s all here, and ready. I am tired!’’ And 
she sank into the waiting chair with a little slump. 

‘Rehearsal all day again, I suppose?’’ Dexter, too, sat 
down, with an impatient shake of his big shoulders. ‘‘ Victory, 
when are you going to 3 

“Yes, yes,” she interrupted hastily; ‘it’s tomorrow 
night, you know, I am to do ‘ Hedda’ for the first time; I’m 
awfully frightened. Now don’t scold, but let me give you 
tea. One lump?” 

““Yes—one—two—six; I don’t care,” he returned reck- 
lessly. ‘‘ Victory, you know I can’t stand this; look at me! 

(Page 8) 
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No, no, drink your tea, poor little child, and eat something. 
I’m no better than the rest of them, to take care of you. 
There, drink your tea!” 

But he let his get cold, unheeded, while he watched her: 
the sweep of the dark hair along the warm white cheek, the 
thick fringe of lashes, and alas! the deep shadows that 
complemented them in exaggerating the already great, dark 
eyes; the small, straight nose, the tender, generous mouth— 
everything about her was at once bold and fine, fashioned 
for superb things. What infuriated him was that she belonged 
in adoration not to him alone, but to thousands; not only to 
those who had seen her, but to the armies who had her pic- 
ture, to whom her beautiful carriage, her smile, that lovely 
turn of the head, were as well known as to him. 


_ ICTORY,” he said unevenly—and he must have said 

it were there fifty men in the room instead of only 
Frent in his distant corner, and a couple of waiters—‘‘ when 
are you going to give in? When—you know why I asked 
—= to come here today—when are you going to give in to 
me? 

She put down her cup and looked at him with entire seri- 
ousness. ‘‘ Very soon,” she said, “‘if I do at all. Oh, I know 
I ought to have decided long ago. I would have decided, only 
you wouldn’t let me.” ; 

‘“‘No,” he returned, steadily enough now; ‘for when you 
decide it is to be only one way.” 

Under the thing she read in his eyes her own wavered; her 
hands in her lap locked together. 

“‘Listen,’’ she said, almost beseechingly: ‘‘I’ll tell you how 
I’ve thought it out. You’d have to hear this anyhow if 
You’ve known me for—how long is it? Only since I’ve been 
famous—though that’s nearly three years now—and Mrs. 
Loring-West invited me to her parties. Before that I was just 
Ellin Law’sdaughter. Ah, they tell of the terrible struggle of 
the girl who’s unknown, of the fight with obscurity; I wonder 
would they believe if one told them of the battle under the 
deadly weight of fame won by another? It’s crawling, creep- 
ing inch by inch, with the stone around one’s neck dragging 
one forever down and back. Oh, there’s no start in life more 
damaging to a girl than to have a famous mother.” She 
laughed a little uncertainly. ‘‘That sounds like an epigram; 
it’s the bitterest truth. I adored my mother; and the best 
day of my life dawned the day she died.” 

‘Victory !”’ 

“It’s true. Ask Mr. Frent. People on the stage aren’t 
intended to live human lives; they’re slaves to that point of 
dazzling light far, far ahead, toiling, straining every nerve to 
get to it. And when they look back over their shoulder they 
see Age—gaining on them.” 

This was not her voice, these arid tones of pronouncement. 
Dexter watched her miserably. ‘‘If my mother had lived— 
she was young, you know, only thirty-nine—I should never 
have got there; I should have gone on in her company, play- 
ing ingénue parts tepidly, getting tepid recognition, growing 
tepidly satisfied with it. And one day, when I woke up’’—the 
voice was soft now, and low—‘‘I should have hated her.’’ 

“Victory!” he begged. 





HE face changed. The eyes were deep wells of tender- 
ness. ‘‘ My dear, dear mother! But you have seen her. 
Youknow! After her death I went to Mr. Milhaus—her man- 
ager, and of course mine. I told him that I wanted a chance 
at something besides sweet simplicity, that I wanted to create 
some of my mother’s réles. He stared at me; no doubt he 
thought the shock had unhinged me slightly; but he was 
pitiful and he promised I should have a chance. I studied; I 
slaved; I had worked before, but never like that. Trusting 
to the draw of my name he cast me for‘ Paula Fanqueray’ in 
a summer company. I failed. But I kept on. In September 
Mr. Karr came under the Milhaus management—in spite of 
my failure I was still playing the lead in that company—and 
we begged Mr. Milhaus to doa season of Ibsen. He thought 
us maniacs and said so; but—shall I ever forget it!—we 
dashed intoa scene we'd practiced, the final scene in ‘Ghosts.’ 
When we'd finished he threw his arms around us and wept !”’ 
Victory herself put up a scrap of a cobwebby handkerchief 
and wiped away two tears that had run over. 

‘“Two months later we opened with ‘ A Doll’s House,’ and— 
you know the rest. From that opening night,’’ continued 
Victory, an almost supernatural light entering her face, ‘‘I 
ceased being ‘Ellin Law’s daughter’! You may think that 
was the end of the struggle; it was simply the new beginning. 
Mr. Milhaus has never allowed me to stop working for a day. 
He has worked with me, by the hour, by the fortnight, coach- 
ing me in every inflection, every little point, making me go 
over one line for as many as five hours at a stretch; and 
with each new réle the same unremitting minuteness; even 
now, when I’ve played them all except ‘Hedda’ for years. 
He said yesterday, when we were all so tired we could have 
dropped: ‘Victory, we’ve won New York; and by the same 
token—genius plus unwearying hard work—we'll win 
London.’ You see he’s set his heart on that because he says 
it’s the last citadel. Oh, if I shall win London! You know,” 
she concluded rather tremulously, ‘“Mr. Milhaus has 
arranged an engagement for me there in May—directly we'll 
have finished here—and after that a tour of the Colonies. 
We shouldn't play New York again for at least a year.” 

Dexter uttered an exclamation. ‘And you think I'll 
stand Victory, look at me! Dear, I love you for all 
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you’ve told me, and I understand! You’ve made a splendid 
fight and reaped a splendid glory, and it’ll be a wrench of 
course—giving itall up. But—let you go away from me, put 
half the world between us for a year!” He folded his arms 
inexorably. ‘‘ Never! It’s not to be thought of.”’ 

It was not the mere male superb of him that sent that 
little thrill of apprehension through her; in the course of 
her twenty-six years of beauty and publicity she knew that 
well enough. What caused her misgiving was that he was 
the first to make the male seem bearable. “You know,”’ she 
said, faintly smiling, ‘‘you can’t bully me into marrying you, 
but you might talk meintoit; I’ve heard you’re persuasive.” 

‘“‘Humph! I could be a deal more persuasive,’’ said he 
grimly, ‘‘if we weren't in this wretched restaurant. All 
right,” drawing a deep breath, “we’ll talk. Or, rather, you 
do the talking; I'll refute. You've stated one side ao 

“Yes, and you can't refute that. The thing I’ve slaved 
for, just within my hands! The other side ” She hesi- 
tated, and then went on slowly, draggingly almost: ‘‘The life 
of confusion, of tearing from place to place, the broken hours, 
the meals snatched any time, the whole chaos that is the 
‘fascinating existence’ other women envy us! And then the 
never-ending, driving drudgery, no matter how far one’s 
climbed ——”’ 

“*Victory, let me take you out of it!’ 

‘“And then—the men,” she finished, looking away from 
him. ‘The men whose synonym for actress “ig 

‘“‘If I could get my hands on them!” he blazed. 











HE smiled a little. ‘‘And you think that would help? 
You think you can take the unquenchable egotists of the 
world, you or I—any one—and teach them? I tell you they 
feed an idea and feed it, until in its gorged strength it fastens 
its fangs into you and sucks your life. For example, you 
must have heard gossip of me?” 

“*Yes, Victory, I have.” He continued to look straight 
into her eyes, but his voice became low and constrained. 

“‘Of course. The same old thing; they don’t permit—the 
sublime conceit of them !—that women should succeed with- 
out giving all credit tothe man who stood behind. Very well; 
in this case I’m willing to give him his great share. I’ve told 
you already what Mr. Milhaus y 

““A-ah!” The man who loved her winced. It was true, 
then, the gossip! 

‘* All that he has done for me,” she pursued with an inflec- 
tion he entirely missed. “Now, no matter how much that 
was, it’s over. Istandalone. And, with all my intense grati- 
tude to Mr. Milhaus, I know that I could start out tomorrow 
without him, without any management but my own, and 
continue to succeed. Oh, and I’d do it in a minute,’’ she 
broke forth, with a bitterness he had not known was in her, 
“only I wouldn't strike Marcus Milhaus such a blow’’—she 
softened utterly again—‘‘to stop the miserable mouths ofall 
the men in the universe! Oh, do you understand ?”’ 

“‘IT think I do, Victory.” If she could have looked into his 
mind and known what he understood! ‘But, as you say,” 
relief flooded the constraint from his voice, ‘‘that’s all over 
now; and I respect the feeling that keeps you with this— 
with Milhaus. Only—my darling,’’ he begged her, ‘‘don’t let 
it keep you with him! Look, I’m not bullying now; I love 
you! And it tortures me to have you dragged about among 
all this. Can’t you understand howa man would feel? And 
to see you Wearing your life out, slaving, while I’d give my 
life if you’d only let me slave for you! Don’t you seehow—”’ 

“I see, yes,” said Victory gently; ‘‘you mean you feel 
for me as I feel for the theater: nothing’s too much,” 

“‘Oh, well—yes. Only you can’t compare my love for 
a living woman, a woman like you, with Me 

She interrupted him passionately: ‘You don’t under- 
stand the theater; you don’t know it. I’ve told you the 
unlovely aspects of the life; they’re in every life. But I 
couldn’t tell you what I feel for ? She put her hand up 
to hermouth. “It’sno use”—ina different voice—‘‘ we won't 
talk about that.” 

“*Victory,’’ he returned steadily, ‘‘what’s the use of any 
talk? You know how this is coming out; I know. Youcan 
put all the argument in creation on one side, and on the other 
there’s the thing that outweighs creation: there’s our love 
for each other. Can you argue about that ?”’ 

She was pale. ‘‘Please i 

“‘No. This has to be fought out. You've begged the issue 
from the first; now you have to answer me: you love me?”’ 

She ventured one look into his face. What she saw there 
set up a whirlwind within her, ‘* | ——” 














of H, MISS LAW! What luck! Somebody said you’d 

gone in the direction of the Staten, so 1’’—the man 
who had come up to their table paused an instant—‘‘if 
I’m not interrupting?”’ he suggested, glancing at the chair 
between them. 

“‘Do sit down,” said Victory breathlessly. ‘‘ Where did 
you come from? Will you have tea? We were just talking 
about Oh! Mr. Dexter, let me introduce Mr. Karr. 
You haven’t met, I think?’’ 

_“No,” said Dexter shortly. He had heard gossip of 
Karr also. 

“| believe not,”’ said Karr. “‘ Thanks, I’ve had tea, but— 
ah,do goon with yours.” He overlooked the two full cupsand 
the pile of congealed toast with complete shortsightedness. 
Dexter hated him. He had thick gray hair anda sensationally 
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youthful face beneath it; and, by reason of being slender and 
fine-boned, he gave the impression of extraordinary height. 
In reality he lacked a good four of Dexter’s inches. “I looked 
in,’ he was saying—the other man had toadmit the magnet- 
ism of his remarkable voice—“to give you a message from 
Milhaus—about the tarantella scene.”’ 

‘‘Yes?” Victory was pretending to nibble a piece of toast. 

“Yes. We were all so taken up with ‘Hedda’ today we 
forgot—tonight’s performance altogether. Milhaus thinks— 
we don’t make enough of the second act—the tarantella part.”’ 


NOTHER thing Dexter detested about him at once was 

his manner of halting between phrases, as though select- 

ing the very best words. And if this creature of the theater 

had not come in just then what would not Victory have 
told him! 

“‘Tenvied you,’’ Karr was saying to her, ‘‘that moment at 
the end of the third act today.” 

Her face lit up. ‘‘\When Mr. Milhaus cried ‘Bravo!’? Oh, 
do you know what I thought? .I thought, during that 
moment, perhaps—perhaps | shall conquer Alden!’’ Karr 
threw back his head and laughed heartily. ‘ Really,” she 
persisted, her laugh rippling too. 

“This Alden,”’ Karr explained to Dexter (with confounded 
impudence, the latter thought), ‘‘is a miserable critic—the 
only one—who won't grovel as he should.”’ 

“Oh,” said Victory, ‘‘he sett Mammaina shrine. But he’s 
to be there tomorrow night, and if only ——-” 

“Wait and see,” said Karr softly, and looking, oddly 
enough, at Dexter. ‘‘ When he hears that—London is wait- 
ing to acclaim you By-the-bye, I understand Milhaus 
has booked for the Mauretania, May sixteenth.’’ 

The color swept her cheek. Dexter, on the contrary, 
turned white. 

“Well, I must be off,” said Karr, rising. ‘‘] see Frent over 
there. I want five minutes with him. And, oh’’—his manner 
of turning to Victory had the effect of obliterating the other 
man—“‘if you'll be at the theater early shall we run through 
the tarantella scene together?”’ 

“Yes, please,’’ she agreed rather faintly. “At eight.” 

“Right. Au revoir, then. Mr. Dexter, I look forward to 
meeting you again.” 

He began with his unhurried distinction to cross the room 
toward Frent. 

“Victory!” Dexter reverted instantly. ‘Before he came 
you were going to tell me—you were going to say . 








Victory was staring ahead of her and crumpling her handker- 
chief into a little ball. ‘*‘ Dearest, look at me! You were 
going to say 
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“Oh, by-the-bye,” said Karr, coming back leisurely, ‘‘I 
forgot the most important thing. Just after you left Milhaus 
got a letter—from Dobbs in London.”’ 

“Ves?” Victory turned eagerly. 

“He said—he’d been in correspondence with the Lord 
Chamberlain and—he quite hopes that he will be able to 
arrange a command performance for you. At Windsor, of 
course.”’ 

“At Windsor—of course,” repeated Victory dazedly. 
“Oh, it’s all Mamma—the other King and Queen adored 
her, but ; 

“It will be you. And | rather fancy that will fetch Alden,” 
Karr said serenely. ‘‘Oh—sorry to have disturbed you 
again.”’ 

“Well! Is he really gone this time?’’ muttered Dexter 
savagely. ‘‘Listen, Victory Oh!” he cried in despera- 
tion; ‘‘you aren’t thinking the first thing about me! That 
actor chap ——”’ 

She looked at him then, her face aglow with an emotion 
he could as well have understood as the Hindu alphabet. 
‘*A command performance! Did you hear? To play before 
the King and Queen—at Windsor! Oh, I—I think,” with 
a dazzling smile, “I should like tocry!” 


Il 


““T SAY,” Karr asked Frent,as he tooka chair at the latter's 
table, ‘‘who is this Dexter? I seem to have seen him 
before.”’ 

“Possibly,” said Frent, continuing to scribble. ‘‘ He’s the 
youngster who has been cleaning up the Second District— 
Assistant District Attorney, at least one of them, and an 
enthusiastic reformer. People seem to think he’s going 
to Congress,” 

“Hm! theremarkable thing about him is that—one’s seen 
him twice with Victory Law. Can’t say that of any other 
man, you know.”’ 

“Only Milhaus, and you, and Keating, and myself, and 
a few others,” observed Frent. 

“Oh, of course; but—I’ve not had two words with her on 
any but professional subjects these entire three years. And 
I warrant Milhaus will tell you the same. For all her— 
friendliness she’s remote. And the society chaps—I say, 
Frent, you should have seen her decapitate young Twombly 
the other night; it was delicious!” 

“Was it?” said Frent. 

“Rather. But this Dexter—it’s rather interesting; and 
he’s not such a youngster, you know—thirty-two, I should 
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How Many Sick Women are Iricked 
As Described by Edith Rickert 


. Pe VERY year the American public wastes 
"<3 between seventy-five and a hundred 
million dollars on medical frauds. A 
large part of this enormous sum is spent 
by women on the mail-order fakers and 
their like. Iam going to tell you some 
of the appalling facts about these 
gigantic frauds and show you some of 
the ways in which women are tricked 
out of health, happiness and often life 
itself. 

Not long ago the United States 
Government investigated a widely ad- 
vertised home treatment for women, 
with these astonishing results: 

It was claimed to be the discovery 
of a woman who had cured herself. It 
was found that the woman whose name was used had never 
had anything to do with the business, which was managed 
by her husband; that he was not a physician, and that the 
‘‘medicines’’ were sent out by stenographers and clerks. 

It was also claimed that this woman was “giving away 
a fortune” to “help her suffering sisters.’’ But instead of 
“siving away a fortune” the company was making one at 
the rate of ninety-four cents gross profit on the dollar, since 
the cost of a $1 box of the ‘‘remedy ”’ was estimated by a drug 
clerk as less than six cents. 

Did these ‘‘remedies’’ cure? Out of thirty-one patients 
advertised as permanently cured a Government-inspector 
found that twenty-eight were not cured, that two had been 
suffering from indefinite, probably imaginary, ailments, 
while the last one claimed that she had got rid of a tumor, 
which, however, her physician said had never existed. 

The ingredients of the stuff were: Cocoa butter, a little 
boric acid, a little tannin! 

Judgment was found against this company, which was 
accordingly deprived of the use of the mails. But what hap- 
pened? The company was reorganized, the ‘ Mrs.” 





was 
dropped from its corporate name, and the concern is as pros- 
perous as ever. You can buy its well-known “home treat- 
ment’’ today, and pay $1 for each six-cent box that will help 
you about as much as the same amount of butter! 


NOTHER company proceeds differently, by stating that 

it has engaged the services of a woman physician, a 

specialist in women’s diseases. Investigation has shown 

that she is the product of a low-grade medical school con- 

demned by the American Medical Association and by the 
report of the Carnegie Foundation on medical education. 

She was said to have had a “vast experience,’”’ “such as 
falls to the lot of few physicians.’’ She was licensed to prac- 
tice the very year that the company was chartered! She 
was said to diagnose each case before treatment. Tested, 
she was found to return to the patient her own list of symp- 
toms as filled out on the symptom blank supplied, plus the 
remark ‘‘and associated conditions”! Her treatment was 
said to be absolutely free. With each ‘‘free treatment ”’ was 
sent a ‘‘special treatment”’ made up from her own “ private 
formula,’’ for which $3 wascharged. If, however, the patient 
refused to pay this amount and held out long enough, the 
price gradually dropped to $2.50, $2, $1.50 and $1. The 
profits were much the same as those of the first company. 

This “specialist ’’ pretended to take a personal interest in 
each case. “One of her letter forms begins: ‘‘I am very busy 
with my patients this morning, but I feel that I must take 
the time to write you a note.’”’ These forms were printed 
to imitate typewriting and were sent out by the thousand. 

This company was recently exposed by the American 
Medical Association. But what of that? Down came the 
medical figurehead, up went another of equal merit as a 
“‘specialist’”’; and the cheating goes on as merrily as ever 
under the new name. 

These two companies are typical. There are dozens, 
perhaps hundreds, of others like them. They grow rich 
by trading on the weakness and fears of sick and morbid 
women. They reach especially three classes of women: the 
excessively modest woman who shrinks from examination 
bya physician; the ignorant woman who looks upon surgery 
asan invention of the devil; and the poor woman who thinks 
by patronizing these quacks to save a doctor’s bill. 

By telling a woman that she can treat herself at home 
they keep her from getting a diagnosis of her case and the 
special treatment that she needs. By supplying her with 
palliatives, or stimulants, or both, that mask her symptoms 
and give her a temporary sense of well being,.and by frighten- 
ing her with lurid descriptions of the ‘‘ butchery ”’ of the sur- 
geon’s knife they keep her on their string for months and 
years, until an ailment that was at first curable may have 
developed past remedy. By taking her money, a dollar or a 
few dollars at a time, at intervals of a few weeks or months, 
they cheat her into the belief that she is paying much less 
than she would pay a doctor. Before she is done with them 
she usually pays far more, for stuff which is useless, or even 
damaging (as the alcoholic ‘‘tonics”); and so she helps to 
accumulate fortunes for thieves. 


TILL another class of harpies prey upon the fears of the 

expectant mother. 

One such company recommends its nostrum as able to 
‘‘shorten the duration of labor,’’ to ‘‘relieve the suffering 
incident to childbirth,” and to “prevent the loss of beauty 
and shapeliness of figure’’ due to motherhood. ‘This wonder 
worker consists of—oil and a little soap! 

Another company bearing the name of a medical man 
advertises a wonderful herbal compound by which it guaran- 
tees ‘‘childbirth absolutely without pain.”’ The botanist to 
whom a package of the stuff was given for analysis reported it 
as consisting of ‘‘a mixture of vegetable material, chiefly frag- 
ments of leaves, roots and bark,’”’ containing only one drug 
that is officially recognized as having therapeutic value— 
and that one practically discarded by medical men! 

The cost of this rubbish is simply what is paid for the labor 
of collecting and packing; it sells at $1 for a small package. 

More wicked, perhaps, than the frauds that prey upon 
women directly are those that trick them through their 
children. The vendors of ‘‘baby killers” live on the fat of 
the land! The soothing sirups, teething sirups, sweet pow- 
ders, cough killers, croup remedies, ‘‘children’s comforts” 
and ‘‘babies’ friends’ which they sell all depend for their 





A LETTER FROM DOCTOR JACOBI 


Editor of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

Dear Sir: 

You have been good enough to permit me to 
peruse ‘‘The Meanest Business in the World. How 
Many Sick Women are Tricked: as Described by 
Edith Rickert.” 

If every one of your woman subscribers will follow 
my example by reading it twice she will be benefited. 
If six times she will not forget the sound lessons con- 
veyed by it; for if there be amongst your subscribers 
any women who have not yet been deceived by treach- 
erous advertisements they are fortunate exceptions. 

Keep on, Mr. Editor! Be sure that we shall admire 
and approve of such papers as that which I have had 
the privilege of reading. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. JACOBI, M. D., Ph. D., 


Former President, American Medical Association. 











effect upon alcohol and one or all of the stupefying drugs— 
opium, morphine or chloroform. Used to excess they kill 
outright; used even in moderation they gradually become a 
necessity to the child’s system, and before the parents realize 
the danger they have on their handsa victim of the drug habit. 

Seven of these widely advertised ‘“‘baby killers’? were 
investigated by the United States Government not long ago. 
But there was no legal way to prevent their sale. All that 
the Government could do was to make the manufacturers 
take the word ‘‘harmless’’ from their labels and make them 
tell the truth about the quantity of opiates that the “baby 
killers’’ contained. 

This might have been enough to warn the public. But 
what did the manufacturers do? They substituted for the 
more familiar morphine and chloroform—to the dangers of 
which the public is alive—equally dangerous drugs, as, for 
example, codein and heroin, which are less well known. 

All of these ‘“‘ sirups’’ and the like are on the market today ! 

One of these drugs used to be advertised as able to ‘quiet 
and soothe all pain,”’ to be ‘‘perfectly harmless’’ so that 
mothers ‘‘need not fear to give it to the youngest babe, as 
no bad results come from the continued use of it.”” Within 
a single year physicians reported twelve cases of poisoning 
and nine deaths as due to its use! 

One of these ‘‘sirups”’ offered for sale in England was 
required by the Pharmacy Act to put onits label the following: 





This preparation, containing among other valuable in- 
gredients a small amount of morphine, is in accordance 
with the Pharmacy Act herewith labeled POISON. 











As its sales naturally fell off the company substituted for 
the morphine a somewhat less dangerous drug. When this is 
added to the list covered by the British Pharmacy Act the 
manufacturers will be driven to use one less dangerous still. 
But think what it means, that in our day men must be 
restrained by law from injuring or killing babies! 


ERY similar in character to the ‘‘baby killers” are the 

headache ‘‘remedies’’ to which our nervous American 
womenare so addicted. They, too, are “harmless” and con- 
tain ‘‘no poisonous nor harmful ingredients.”” Government 
investigation a few years ago indicated no less than several 
hundred deaths and fifty thousand cases of poisoning as 
due to the drugs which form the chief constituents of these 
‘“‘remedies’’: acetanilid, antipyrin and phenacetin. 

These drugs are dangerous heart depressants and are pre- 
scribed less and less by the best physicians. Some of the 
most successful practitioners in this country have practically 
discarded the use of these dangerous and habit-forming drugs 
in their prescriptions. In the rare cases when acetanilid is 
given the average dose is less than two grains and a half at 
intervals of about three hours. 

A number of these headache “‘ medicines” contain acetan- 
ilid, or its derivative, in doses containing from six to ten 
grains, and patients are told to use it at intervals varying 


’ 
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from an hour to fifteen minutes! What woman would take 
such a chance if she knew? 

That the danger of using these “‘remedies”’ is real appears 
from one or two cases. A woman who took a sample powder 
thrown in at her door was seized with spasms and died within 
an hour. A prize collie accidentally swallowed three such 
tablets and succumbed at once. Even when they do not kill 
they are as active as the ‘‘baby killers” in inducing the drug 
habit in their victims. If you have tried one or more of them 
look at yourself in the glass.. Is your skin pasty, blue and 
puffy about the lips and eyes? These are danger signals. 
The only thing to do with these ‘‘harmless remedies”’ is to 
throw them away and let the headaches do their worst. The 
“‘cure”’ is worse than the disease. 

These poisons are everywhere on sale! And the. profits! 
From four hundred to six hundred’ per cent. on the invest- 
ment is claimed for them in a circular inviting subscriptions 
for stock. Probably in some cases it is more. 

Less dangerous than the headache “‘ remedies,’’ but equally 
fraudulent, are the ‘“‘nerve foods’”’ to which tired women 
resort for help. One whichclaims to have the indorsement of 
fifteen thousand physicians (what a comment on our medical 
schools!) consists almost entirely of milk curd. The food 
energy of a $1 box is equivalent to that of about five cents’ 
worth of milk or one cent’s worth of wheat flour! 


| Sacsihst ae dant at profitable is that branch of medical 
fraud practiced by the beauty fakers. Take the con- 
coctions of a most successful “‘ specialist’? who was recently 
unmasked by Government investigation. 

She sells face ointment which she described as a “skin 
food’’—‘‘a marvelous nourishing product that feeds through 
the pores of the skin,” and is ‘“‘ guaranteed to remove wrinkles 
and every trace of age from the face.’’ Analysis showed it 
to be more than three-fourths grease, “‘a marvelous nourishing 
product’’ indeed—of hairs on the face! 

This pot of perfumed grease in disguise, worth three 
cents, she sells for $1.50. 

She has also a “‘ woman’s tonic”’ which she said would cure 
every disease to which woman falls heir. It consists of 
water, sugar and alcohol, with a trace of plant drugs. It 
sells for $1. 

Her complexion bleach is ‘‘warranted to remove all 
defects and impurities from the skin,’”’*‘‘to create a natural 
beauty,” and “‘to invigorate nerves, muscles and ligaments.” 
This concoction, which Madame claimsasa ‘‘chemical secret”’ 
of her own, consists mainly of borax and orange-flower 
water! It sells for $2 and is worth six cents! 

For her face lotion she makes the following claim: It is 
“‘refreshing as morning dew”’; it ‘‘spiritualizes the expres- 
sion . . . gives the countenance the glow, luster and 
beauty of childhood, and preserves the morning of life indef- 
initely.” This fountain-of-youth mixture actually contains 
nothing but water, alcohol and glycerin, with a little dye 
and a dash of perfume! It sells for $3 and is worth nine cents. 

She has also a hair tonic which, she advertises, will ‘‘stop 
hair from falling out,” ‘‘cure and prevent dandruff and all 
scalp diseases, and overcome any hereditary tendency to 
baldness or grayness.”’ It was found to be ninety-seven per 
cent. water and alcohol, with a small amount of glycerin and 
perfume! It sells for 50 cents and is worth five! 

Some of the hair dyes are very dangerous. One, described 
as a “walnut juice”’ hair dye, ‘‘without poisonous drugs,” 
was investigated. It was found to contain a poisonous 
aniline derivative dye. Within nine months recently fifteen 
physicians have reported as many as twenty-three cases of 
poisoning from this dye. 

Another dye, which was claimed to have the indorsement 
of a non-existent ‘‘United States Health Board of New 
York,” was advertised as ‘‘not only harmless but benefi- 
cial’”’ in that it ‘‘removes dandruff and prevents the hair 
from falling out.’’ It was found to consist of the bleaching 
agent, hydrogen peroxide, and a poisonous dye which may 
cause a violent inflammation of the scalp. 

A certain eye lotion is used especially by women because 
it is said to add luster and charm to the eyes. It consists 
of borax and water! It costs about five cents a gallon and it 
sells at $1 an ounce. The rate of profit is 256,000 per cent. ! 

The head of the company which reaps this golden harvest 
by defrauding women is president of the Board of Education 
in one of our largest cities! 


HE weakness of stout women who wish to become thin, 
and of thin women who wish to have beautiful figures, is 
turned to good account by these tricksters. 

One company guaranteed to remove superfluous fat at 
the rate of from eight to sixteen ounces a day, without dieting 
or change of habits. Investigation showed that the com- 
pany’s testimonials were fraudulent, that its remedy was not 
manufactured by a ‘‘Society of Associated Physicians” in 
its own laboratories, but was handled by one man who was 
not a doctor; and that, instead of being ‘‘ made from a won- 
derful plant from South America discovered by a British sur- 
geon during the Boer War,” it was a common drug bought in 
pills by the million from a manufacturing firm in this country. 

Another company advertises a ‘‘drugless system of fat 
reduction.”’ It requires, however, the use of an “‘obesity 
bath powder” which is supposed to dissolve the fat with 
which the victim is afflicted! This sells at $1 for a half- 
pound package. It consists of washing soda, saltpeter, 
Epsom salts and Glauber salts, and is worth less than 
five cents! 

This same company promises that by its $15 system 
there shall be no “‘horrible dieting,” no ‘ridiculous fast- 
ing,’ no ‘‘nerve-racking or harmful physical-culture exer- 
cises.’’ There are to be ‘‘no Turkish baths, no sweating,” 
nor other ‘“‘weakening methods.’’ The patient may eat as 
much as she wishes and still lose as much as a pound a day! 

When the money is paid the patient learns that she must 
do all the things that she paid ‘so much to avoid. 

But as for the $15, if she holds out long enough the demand 
will slowly sink to $1. 

Over against these ‘‘sweaters’’ are the frauds who adver- 
tise methods of developing a beautiful figure—for example, 
by increasing the bust measure from three to eight inches. 

One such company says that it ‘“‘does not depend 
upon drugs,” but upon a “‘scientific combination of food, 
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“We Were All Brought Out of Our Trance 
by Dean’s Rich, Deep Voice Sayins: 
“Great Scott, But Ain’t He a Fiddler?’”’ 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GAYLE, PORTER HOSikr NS 


TSS IE WERE sitting on the porch, the Owner, 
'the Doctor, the Merchant, the old Pros- 
| pector, the Girland Miss Cynic. The Fore- 
|r man had just finished cutting the meadow 
1| in front ofthe cabins, and the evening air was 
| heavy with the scent of the new-mown hay. 
|| We first saw him on,the trail on the op- 
|| posite side of South Fork, watched him cross 
fhe 77 WER | the footbridge and come up the meadow 
= ——— path. The Merchant seemed to know him, 
and, leavi ing the ng walked out to meet him. They shook 
hands, chatted a few minutes, and as he turned to go we 
heard the Merchant say: ‘‘What are you doing with the 
fiddle?’’ We caught his answer, ‘‘Oh, just going to play a 
little for the kids’’; and he passed on across the corner of the 
meadow toward the Foreman’s cabin. 

As the Merchant resumed his seat on the porch Miss Cynic 
remarked: ‘‘I suppose we will have to listen to some old- 
fashioned country fiddling now: not much tune and still less 
music. It’s too bad that those who enjoy such things can’t 
do so without compelling the rest of us to be tortured at the 
same time. I don’t object to people eating boiled cabbage 
and fried onions, but I do wish they could be compelled to 
keep the rank odors of the cooking from my nostrils.’ ; 

“It may not be so bad,” said the Doctor. ‘‘Some of these 
old fellows have real talent and can get considerable music 
out of a violin.” 

“I’ve often wondered what one of them would do if he 
heard a real artist,’’ went on Miss Cynic. “I presume he 
would understand about as much of it as a cowboy would of 
a dinner menu at Rector’s.” 

The Merchant laughed softly as he spoke: ‘I remember 
when we had one of the world’s greatest violinists in our little 
mining camp. I shall never forget that concert, nor hear 
another like it.” 

“It must have been an experience for the violinist,” said 
Miss Cynic. 

“It was; and it has always been a question in my mind 
who enjoyed it most, the player or the audience. There was 
only one adverse criticism or disappointed person among all 
who heard him, and that criticism came from an Eastern girl 
who was visiting our camp and who did not like our odor of 
cabbage and onions, as you express it.” 

“It’s your turn to tell a story,” said the Girl, ‘“‘so you must 
tell us of the concert in the mining camp.”’ 








T WAS in the days when the railroad facilities across the 

mountains in Colorado were not so perfect as they are 
today. The little narrow-gauge cars of the pioneer line were 
far from being as comfortable as our modern Pullman cars, 
especially if one had to spend a night in one of the sleepers. 
It often happened that those who could afford to do so would 
travel all day, stop at the most conveniently located town 
overnight, and then take the morning train, as the two daily 
trains were scheduled just twelve hours apart. There was 
an added advantage to this mode of travel—it gave the 
tourist an opportunity to see all the scenery along the line 
of the road by daylight. 

“When we learned through the city papers that Remenyi 
and his party were to make a trip across the continent for a 
season of concerts on the Coast, and would make a few stops 
en route, several of us who had heard this great master of the 
violin in the East decided that we would try to have one 
of those stops scheduled for our little town. Accordingly we 
wrote to the manager of the company, and explained how it 





would be to their advantage to arrange to stop overnight at 
our little camp, and go on from there on the morning train, 
as this arrangement would permit of their seeing some of the 
grandest of the mountain scenery, which they would miss 
entirely if they went through on the night train. Our pro- 
posal seemed to please the manager, and he offered to stop 
over and give us a concert at a very reasonable rate. 

“‘Not caring to have our names appear in the matter we 
persuaded the Aid Society of our little church to have the 
concert given under their auspices, we agreeing to give them 
the profit, if any, or to make up any deficit. 

“We at once set about selling tickets for the concert, and 
the response was far more ready than you would imagine to 
be possible in so small a town. Among those whom it fell to 
my lot to solicit were two old Scotchmen, ‘the two Johns,’ 
we called them. Both were lovers of music, but when I asked 
them to buy tickets they said that he would just fiddle away 
on something they couldn’t understand and it would only 
be an aggravation to them. ‘Noo if ye cud get him to 
gie us ‘‘Annie Laurie,” ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” or ‘‘Blue Bells 
o’ Scotland,” we wud gie ye twice the price o’ yer tickets.’ 

“So I said: ‘Well, he may not play any of those you men- 
tion, but if he doesn’t play something you can understand 
and appreciate I'll give you back your money.’ 

“They took the tickets. 


UR Doctor, who at that time was something of a cynic 

(it was before he found his mate and happiness), and 

one of our gamblers, owner of the biggest game in the camp, 
were great chums, and both were warm friends of mine. 

‘“““We will take the tickets,’ the Doctor said, ‘just to show 
you that we appreciate your nerve in getting such a celeb- 
rity to stop in our town, but we probably won’t be able to 
understand a bit of it.’ 

“You may get fooled, Doctor,’ I said, ‘for Remenyi can 
interpret music so that it will be intelligible to even the aver- 
age mind, and I’m going to give you seats next to me, where 
I can watch you enjoy him.’ 

“He laughed at me as he answered: ‘Well, I hope I’ll be 
found to possess an average mind.’ 

‘‘Living alone in his little cabin away up near the line of 
eternal snow was a Prospector, a man of about forty, a fine 
character and passionately fond of music. He was something 
of a ‘fiddler’ himself, and often, as the men from ‘The 
Belle’ passed up or down the trail, going to or from the 
midnight shift, the music of the violin could be heard com- 
ing from that lonely cabin across the gulch. As the miners 
coming ‘off shift’ would stop and listen to the strains of 
some old familiar air they would forget the weariness of the 
day, and many of those going ‘on shift’ would enter the 
shaft house whistling or humming the air they had heard 
wafted to them through the stillness of the night. I told the 
Prospector of the treat in store for all music lovers, and asked 
him to buy a ticket. Even to this day I can recall how his 
eyes glistened as I talked, and how he shook his head and 
answered: ‘No, I won’t come down to hear him—what’s 
the use? He will just play a lot of highfalutin stuff that I 
can’t begin to understand, and it would only make me feel 
bad. But, Jiminy, man, I’d give a share of the ‘‘Golden 
Dream” to hear him play one of the old pieces without any 
folderols on it!’ 

“‘T had to laugh at his earnestness, as I answered him: 
‘Dean, I’ve heard this man several times. Take my word for 
it and come down. You will hear something that you will 
remember with pleasure as long as you live.’ 
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“All right,’ he said, ‘gimme a good seat.’ 

“With the musicians, such as ‘Dutch Louis,’ our Mining 
Engineer, and the Major, selling tickets was an easy matter; 
they boosted for us among the men, and before the eve ning 
of the concert arrived there was scarcely a seat left unsold 
in the old ‘Academy of Music,’ the dignified name by which 
our concert and dance hall was known. 

‘About four o’clock of the afternoon of the concert Dean 
came into the store > flannel shirt, gorgeous silk hand- 
kerchief around his neck, corduroy pants tucked in the tops 
of his boots—and, in a voice full of suppressed excitement, 
asked: ‘Has he lit yet?’ 

“*No,’ I answered; ‘train does not get in until six-thirty, 
but he will be here all right.’ 





EFORE the concert I had a few minutes’ talk with the 

manager and he then introduced me to Remenyi. It 
had been a perfect day, and the ride through the mountains 
and over the Pass a delightful experience for the whole 
party. Remenyi was in raptures over the scenery. 

“What kind of people have I tonight?’ he asked me; and 
I remember I answered him like this: ‘Mostly men of the 
hills, gathered from the ends of the earth; men who have been 
attracted by the lure of gold, by the free life of the hills; 
men who are graduates of the best universities of Europe and 
our own country; and men of almost no book learning. We 
have the miner, the cattleman, the railroad man; we have 
Germans, to whom a bit of the music of the Fatherland 
would be as a message from home; Scotchmen, to whom a 
familiar air would come as a breeze from the moor when the 
heather is in bloom; and men from the sunny Southland, 
whose hearts are hungry for the songs of their childhood.’ 

‘And what would you like?’ he asked, smiling. 

“““Me? Oh, I don’t knowa note froma hitching post; but 
I enjoy anything that’s music.’ 

‘“**Good,’ he said; ‘I thank you.’ 

“The building was packed to the door; there was a small 
balcony across the rear of the room, and I had given Dean 
the center seat of the first row. ‘The two Johns’ were just 
in front of me, the Doctor and the Gambler just behind. 

“When Remenyi, violin in hand, stepped to the front of 
the little stage he was given a true Western welcome, and he 
bowed his acknowledgments. I do not recall his first selec- 
tion—some Hungarian air. I only know it was classical. 
Without taking his instrument from his chin he swept on to 
‘The Carnival of Venice,’ and then-—-I shall never forget 

—‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ His audience was spell- 
bound. From where I sat, by slightly craning my neck | 
could see Dean, and this is what I saw: eyes shining like 
coals, lips parted, head forward; oblivious to all around him, 
he saw and heard only the man who was wielding the bow 
with such marvelous skill. As the last sweet notes of the 
air died away you could have heard a pin drop, and men 
held their breaths as if afraid to break the stillness; but we 
were all brought out of our trance by Dean’s rich, deep voice 
saying: ‘Great Scott, but ain’t he a fiddler?’ 

‘The tension was broken, the roar of applause was deafen- 
ing, and lasted, it seemed to me, fully five minutes. As 
it ceased Remenyi stepped forward, and, motioning with 
his bow to Dean, who, humiliated and embarrassed at his 
impromptu speech, seemed endeavoring to sink through his 
seat, said: ‘I have played before Kings, Queens, Princes, the 
President of your great country, and have received many 
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roots pushing steadily downward—a 
million million hidden, subtle yet 
potent, lives. And now the life of one 
is ebbing away. Through the forest 
the innumerable branches of the sev- 
ered liana begin to die; the flowers 
wilt and drop their petals; the leaves 
curl and shrivel up. For rod after rod 














the thousand welded links which unite every living being, 

every plant and animal, one with another. An old saying 
runs, ‘‘ The hum of a fly may reach the stars,” but whether this be true 
or not there is no happening in this world of ours but which sends out, 
like the ripples from a pebble falling into water, a radiating series of 
effects, some to die out, some to multiply until they touch the farthest 
shore of the sea of life. 

On a shelf of a museum stands a section of a tree, or so it looks at 
first sight, but the quick eye of a botanist would recognize it as a piece 
of a gigantic liana—one of those wonderful vines of the tropics which 
stretch for miles through the jungles, linking tree after tree, climbing 
to the very summit of the primeval forest, and, after flaunting its bright 
flowers above all the surrounding foliage, descending and creeping for 
rods along the ground like some monstrous serpent turned to wood 
and fiber. 

In a corner of the museum case among a pile of dust lies a tiny 
beetle—its legs drawn close in death. It had crept from its pupal case 
in the wood, had clambered about the shelf for a time, and, finding 
neither food nor mate, had perished; the first ripple to flash out and 
the first to fade away forever. 

In the very heart of the mighty tropical forest where the only paths 
are the warm, sluggish rivers, a botanist camps one night on a sandy 
beach. Farther he cannot penetrate, for his Indians refuse to go on into 
the mysterious region of dread and fear, and he is forced to return on 
his track. Before he goes he cuts a section of a huge liana, of a kind 
unknown to him, and then he passes down the river, never to return. 
As the last canoe rounds the bend a great jaguar peers after it and 
mouthsa silent snarl. It is as if he realizes the impending doom which 
the few minutes’ chopping of the tiny hatchet is to bring down upon 
his mottled sinewy form—and many others. 


Mi: TALE is a tale of the living chain of life on the earth—of 


S EVENING draws near, when the tall bordering lines of jungle 
have already thrown the river into deep shadow, a graceful bell 
bird flies down to the water to drink. A low humming draws the 
attention of the bird to the bare stump from which quantities of sap 
are oozing. Scores of bees and flies are gathered around this unex- 
pected manna, some droning lazily about, others drinking their fill. 
The bell bird needs no second invitation to fulfill its part, and flutters 
here and there, seizing insect after insect, forgetting all caution in its 
eagerness to make the most of the feast. When completely satiated 
it stuffs its throat and mouth with the winged creatures and directs 
its flight upward toward the tree tops. 

But fate, ever watchful, demands the price of gluttony, and a 
falcon—trim feathered, keen eyed with talons like ebony lancets— 
flings itself from a stately palm and strikes its prey like a meteor. 
Such is the force of the impact that both birds are hurled headlong 
to the shallow water at the edge of a low sand spit. With frantic wing 
beats, half in air, half in water, the hawk drags the bell bird ashore, and, 
with one foot upon it, darts eyes of fire in all directions, daring the 
world to interrupt its banquet. 

As the short twilight closes tufts of tiny yellowish feathers float 
slowly off down the stream. What their ultimate fate will be no one 
can say, but each fluff, drifting silently mile after mile through the 
aisles of the river jungle, tells of the fading of the second ripple which 
has emanated from the cutting of the liana. 

For a time the river forest knows peace—for a space no murder is 
done upon its banks, no cry of fear or pain sounds through its depths. 
But the silence is ominous; one imagines that, nevertheless, fear walks 
abroad; the beating of the tens of thousands of hearts throughout the 
forest becomes almost audible. At last a sound throbs out from afar 
off, a sound so peaceful and sweet that it would seem as if every pred- 
atory creature must pause while it lasts—the clear, pure toll of a bell 
bird—the angelus of the forest. 

One would say the bird was calling a hundred yards away. Again 
and again it sounds, clear and sonorous as a convent bell, but this 
time there is fear in its tone. Beyond rivers and swamps and forever 
and always the unending, impenetrable jungle tangle, more than half 
a mile away, sits the bird pale white in the dusk, calling for its mate. 

Its perch is in the summit of a dead, leafless tree, rotted through 
at the base and held upright, in a mocking semblance of life, by the 
embrace of a mighty liana, vivid with blossoms. Far down within 
the shadow of the surrounding trees, within a dense mass of the leaves 
and flowers of the parasite, isa nest, beautifully woven, safely hidden, 
with two nestlings softly calling. Presently the bell bird, sending a 
final despairing call for its mate, drops gently downward and settles 
upon its young for the night. Watchful for a while of every sound, 
every rustle of the leaves, its bright eyes gradually close and finally 
the bird sleeps, wearied with the toil of the day. 


HE life of the night begins—a thousand creeping forms thread the 

jungle, some making their way beneath the very soil, others step- 
ping silently over fallen trees, still others swinging or crawling from 
branch to branch. Leaping ones shoot swiftly through the air from 
one tree to another; vampires dart in jagged flight, and owls drift past 
like embodied shadows. 

The bell bird awakens suddenly as a dark body swings past its nest 
sending the branches swaying in the moonlight. Another and another 
follow, until five have passed on upward toward the summit of the 
tree. There they pause and look downward, and the trembling bird 

can see the long beardsand grimacing 
aN faces of the monkey pack. They 
cA creep close together and presently 
the big male sends out a preliminary 
howl, deep and guttural. The sud- 
den roar echoes and reéchoes among 
the trees, carrying for miles in every 
direction before it finally dies away. 
Then the females join in and the 
chorus which arises is the most weird 
and terrifying in the world. 

Besides the myriad active crea- 
tures peopling the jungle the life of 
the plants is everywhere felt; some 
blossoms closing, others opening; 
tendrils slowly fingering their way; 
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one can trace the sinuous course of 

the blasted vine, and everywhere the 
sudden drooping of the foliage brings 
tragedy and often death! 

As the hours pass the view which the bell 
bird has of the monkeys becomes more and 
more distinct; the leaves between them shrivel until the bird is exposed 
almost fully to view. The old howlers are so occupied with their 
terrible concert that they notice nothing, but a baby, escaping from its 
mother’s arms, creeps hesitatingly downward toward the nest. Closer 
and closer it comes; more and more tense and rigid sits the brave bird. 
At last, as the young monkey is about to clutch the white patch of 
feathers, a cry of warning comes from the troop of howlers. The young- 
ster leaps back, but too late. A jaguar has seized it, springing froma 
limb near by. In a flash the whole troop are wild with excitement. 
They leap from bough to trunk and back again; they hang by their tails 
and howland grimace in frantic fearand rage. So near does the bereaved 
mother come that the jaguar makes a dash for her, but misses and almost 
loses his footing. 














Ne a sharp rending of wood is heard, and every creature forgets 
its fear or anger in the sudden fall of the tree. The weakened 
stems of the dying liana have loosened, and the strain of leaping 
bodies has done the rest; and, with a crash audible for miles the old 
tree falls, a mass of dead, splintered timber; the ripples are still 
spreading from the strokes of the botanist’s hatchet, though it wrought 
many hours past and half a mile away! 

The bell bird flies screaming into the night; the monkeys leap toward 
the nearest branches, grasping for a hold with feet, hands and tail. 
The jaguar drops his prey and springs to the ground, but is knocked 
senseless by a sweeping limb. When the mist clears from his eyes and 
he becomes conscious of the pain in his front paw, the dust and débris 
have settled and the jungle is quiet. With the stoicism of the wild 
creatures the great cat vents his agony in reverberating roars. His 
foot is pinned fast and the hurt will not let him pull free. 

The sun has well cleared the tree tops when two of the keenest 
eyes in the world look down upon the jungle. Half a mile above the 
ground a king vulture swings slowly into view, wings motionless, 
hanging with upstretched, fingerlike pinions upon the blue ether. As 
his head moves from side to side his gorgeous scarlet-and-blue wattles 
glow in the sunlight. A glint of yellow catches his eye ina gap of the 
forest; a keen scrutiny and a never-failing instinct tells him that some- 
thing is wrong. Where things are not right there hath the king busi- 
ness, and he yields himself to gravity and settles toward earth in a 
great spiral, focusing upon the tiny patch of gold. Larger and larger 
loom the trees, more and more distinct becomes the yellow thing in 
trouble, and soon the vulture swoops across the glade, his shadow 
falling cold upon the crouching, snarling jaguar. From a dead branch 
near by the great bird peers down and cranes his neck and grunts 
hoarsely, a feathered incarnation of evil. 

Other eyes are aloft this day, and now the lesser brethren follow 
their king to the feast. Singly and in pairs they drop to earth and line 
the branches in patient expectancy—silent as spirits, except now and 
then for a snakelike hiss, as though they hushed one another, listening 
for death. They may have to wait for an hour or for a day—it 
matters not; when the time comes they will be at hand. 

Four tiny ants creep cautiously over twigs and leaves, their antennze 
quivering with eagerness. They reach a drop of blood and gather 
about it, then hasten away. Stiff with pain and his cramped position 
the jaguar shifts an uninjured paw and unknowingly crushes three of 
the ants, which struggle feebly fora moment and are quiet. The fourth 
escapes by a hair’s breadth the heavy pad of the cat and with all the 
power in its six legs scrambles off. Inch by inch it progresses, through 
great forests of moss, over rivers of dew, and clambering the mighty 
trunks of fallen twigs. It becomes lost to view in the vast under- 
world of the jungle, but two hours later the insect reaches a small 
group of its own kind surrounding a giant beetle. Now comes much 
nervous twiddling of antenne, other ants come up and still others, 
until they number thousands and tens of thousands. 


OLLOWING the back trail of the surviving scout the countless 

legions pressonward. Every creature flees from their path—insect, 
lizard, animal. The rustling of the leaves comes to the jaguar and he 
pricks up his ears. An ant creeps forth from the underbrush and 
mounts a tiny plant. Another and another follow, and soon the 
farther side of the glade isalive withthem. The fur rises on the pinioned 
animal, its eyes dilate, and at last it sends forth a roar—not of anger, 
but of sheer terror. The single drop of blood has brought a terrible 
danger and the huge form of the cat trembles in every limb. 

Nearer creep the ants, unheeding the echoing roars which have 
momentarily thrown the vultures into a panic. The advance guard 
come on and the jaguar feels the first sharp sting of their jaws. Now 
frantic rage possesses him and he crushes hundreds with a sweep of 
his paw. He bites at the throngs which creep over the fallen rubbish, 
but they cling like dust to his face and lips, each biting with all its 
might before it is crushed to death. The pain becomes too great, and 
the jaguar in a paroxysm of terror slinks back under the branch which 
pinions him, pressing with all his might against and beneath it. 

A sudden sharp twinge in his paw causeshim to jerk outward again, 
and the hope of life fills his great heart as at last he finds himself free. 
His tremendous strength, unconsciously exerted in just the right place, 
has shifted the branch to a new balance of equilibrium, and it settles 
closer to earth—closer to the dust with which it soon will mingle. 

A single leap on three legs carries the cat beyond the legions of ants 
into safety, and, with never a backward look he limps swiftly to his 
lair, where he slinks pantingly in and licks his wounded paw into the 
cleanly healing which is the boon of all wild creatures: this ripple has 
found its farthest shore at last! 

The disappointed vultures rise again and begin their search for 
death, always with the hunger which only a vulture can know. The 
flowers of the vine are falling one by one, the leaves are dry and brittle, 
and, zooning through the dusk of evening in the jungle, comes a great 
beetle, alighting clumsily on the stem of the liana. It gnaws at the 
dying wood and down to the ground drifts a tiny shred of dust. The 
mighty vine with its miles of branches, still coiling about the trees it 
has strangled, is at the mercy of an unnumbered host. They will carry 
on the work of the hatchet, for the end is not yet and centuries will 
pass before all the ripples have died away. 


(Page 12) 















I MARRIED AND HOW I ESCAPED 


THE STORIES OF TWO WOMEN AS TOLD BY THEMSELVES 


EN NN 
WHEN I ESCAPED THE WRONG MAN 


{ HE longing to ‘‘help”’ in some big world Meantime I had not forgotten my impending career 

g\ work is more or less characteristic of the asa minister’s wife, and I considered myself practically 
NSi/ ambitious young women ofourtime. In engaged. 

WAN my college days I had the missionary It was the summer of my Commencement, and the 

9) zeal. In the atmosphere of a Christian minister—for such he now had become—returned for 

VZ} institution all the simple devoutness in- _ his class reunion and to see me. I think I must always 

A) INS herited from a grandmother and the have been highly imaginative about love, and a bit 

rigid sense of duty inherited from a Puritanical grand- dramatic. Many girls are, and are skilled in reading 

© father sprang into life. The members of my imme- a romance into the most barren attachment. I was 

diate family thought me a very good girl. It sounds overjoyed at the thought of the return of a lover, not 

perhaps rather inane, but I protest that my virtue of him especially, though I wasn’t wise enough to 

was by no means negative. In fact I was so intense make the distinctionthen. I was excited over the con- 

that they were inclined to let me alone in my hothouse _ templation of a reunion after a two years’ separation. 

pursuit of Y. W.C. A.and C. E. meetings anda mul- _I wondered what the expressions of love would be, for 

tiplicity of church activities. Theseintereststhrew me thus far none had ever been exchanged between us. 

with a class of young people mostly of one sort—boys The very lack of spontaneity in these calculations 

studying for the ministry, and girls with ambition to might have betrayed to me the ungenuineness of that 

be missionaries. feeling I was trying to interpret as love. 

Mingled with my own religious fervor was at least I knew when he was coming, and went tothe window 

the average allotment of romance. With a predispo- to watch for him. I stretched my imagination to 

sition to be in love with love I welcomed the attentions supply all I did not feel at his approach; but no 

of a young theological student, believing myself tobe imagination could prevent the disillusions of that first 

just the person to assist him in his work. I assured interview. We were friendly enough. He was sunny 

myself that my kindly feeling toward peoplein general, _ and full of jokes, as he had always been, and I laughed 

my power of adaptation to any environment, would at them half conscious of a state of mingled relief and 

make me just the person for a minister’s wife. disappointment. We weren’t embarrassed in the 

The friendship continued for a year, and then he _least—there was much to talk about, for Commence- 

was graduated and went away for a two years’ course ment was at hand. 

in a theological seminary. He didn’t ask me to be- Commencement was very lovely that year. The 

come engaged, but in the enthusiasm of youthfulideals class was small, making each individual’s part of some 

I wrote very faithfully to him, and was quite as loyal prominence. On all public occasions I looked among 

in my mind as if I were pledged to become his wife, the audiences for a particular admirer to satisfy my 

refusing the boyish attentions of my own classmates. vanity, and finding him always watching me with an 

One of them fell in love with me, however—a violent, air of proud proprietorship my complacency gave way 

passionate love, which I didn’t understand at all; and I was genuinely disturbed. 

indeed I wasn’t even fully aware of it. He confided The week ended just as I had expected it would— 

his woe to another young man whom I scarcely knew. with his proposal, the words of which I do not re- 

The latter was so moved by the seriousness of the member, nor even the manner, except that it wasn’t 

situation that he came to me with a plea to save his _ really as romantic asI had supposed such things were. 

friend from self-destruction. I was greatly impressed He had received his first appointment—a good one— 

with my responsibility, and, momentarily forgetting and had a pleasant life to offer me, a life of just such 

my other duty, said I would marry him if necessary — service as I had hoped for; and I found myself casting 

“‘to save his life.” But before he came to see me on about for an excuse to decline. I could not tell him 

the evening of the same day that his John Alden had that I didn’t love him. I was too great acoward. An 

called I confided in my mother, who quietly warned _oversensitive conscience, too, made me feel under 

me not to go too farin my ‘“‘rescue.”” In pity,therefore, greater obligation to him than I was; moreover I had 

A I comforted my desperate lover and he was bridged been promising myself too solemnly to marry him; 

over the crisis. Wecame out of the experience friends; certainly I had never promised him aught. I was 

y he is married now and most contented. much to blame for the lack of courage that made me 
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THE WRONG MAN {*° & 





how serious only the succeeding months and years 
were to disclose. All at once the whole past flashed 
before my mind: I saw my husbandas aman of great 
intelligence; an inventor who would become world- 
renowned. Had he not told me of the numerous 
inventions he had completed and others that were 
then in embryo? All that was required was a little 
more time and moncy to have them patented. These 
thoughts led me to the final folly of marriage witha 
man who demanded secrecy until after the marriage 
ceremony was performed. Hehad divined the attitude 
of my parents and friends against his intention, and, 
by flattery and ever-ready wit, had won the day. I had 
great faith in his future, to be sure; but underlying 
this all was, of course, a strain of selfishness, I bar- 


















@\ )) Father sat reading. 

Ses SS_—Ss« My father looked up from his paper in- 
stantly; my mother raised her head slowly, seeming 
intuitively to fear what she was about to hear. 

‘We are married,” I announced. 

I shall never forget the horrified expression that stole 
over Mother’s face. She could not speak. 

Father recovered his senses first. ‘‘When?’’ he 
asked. His voice came huskily. 

“This afternoon at three,’’ I answered. 

“Oh, why did you dothis?’’ Mother cried inanguish. 
“é Why ? ” 
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I could not answer. Totell the truth I did not know 
why, only that the man who was now my husband had 
urged our marriage insistently. He had preyed upon 
the romance in my nature until I became wheedled 
into consenting to do the thing which my better judg- 
ment told me was wrong. I had slipped quietly away 
from home, was married, and now returned to confess 
what I had done and to ask forgiveness. 

In the face of my mother’s volley of ‘‘whys’’I stood 
shamefaced and silent. My wildest imagination had 
not pictured such a scene of parental anguish. Why 
had I done this thing? I began to question myself 
mentally. Could any argument be advanced in favor 
of a secret marriage? I knew nonce. The more my 
mother sobbed the more I realized the enormity of my 
indiscretion. 

My father, his face set and ashen, left the room with- 
out so much asa glance at my husband. I supposed 
the incident to be closed. Having nothing to say I, 
too, left the room. 

In my own room a few moments later, as I was pre- 
paring to leave the house, Mother came to me. 

“‘ Alice, my child,” she said, “‘ you are not going to 
leave your home?”’ 

“‘T must, Mother; he is my husband,” I replied. 
“Oh, I thought perhaps you would stay,’’ Mother 
added. “You will stay, won’t you, dear? Please? 
But—hecannot. I couldn’t bear it.” 

I suppose I should have been righteously indignant, 
but I was not. Truth to tell I would much rather have 
remained at home with my father and mother than to 
have gone away with my husband. It had all turned 
out so differently from what I had expected. What 
during the afternoon had seemed only an ordinary pro- 
ceeding, in the evening became such a serious affair; 


(Page 13) 





gained what the gain would be for me by being the 
wife of a world-renowned genius. So much forthe vain 
fancies and the ignorance of youth—the trusting, blind 
faith of an inexperienced girl of eighteen! 

My mother’s voice recalled me to my senses. ‘‘ Will 
you stay?”’ she asked. 

I had to choose between being my mother’s girl and 
my husband’s wife. 

‘‘No, Mother,”’ I answered, “my duty seems clear; 
I must go with him; he wishes it.” 

And so we went to an uptown hotel where my hus- 
band had previously engaged an apartment. 

The succeeding days were fraught with much sor- 
row and mental distress. Friends persisted in calling; 
the interviews, all painful to me, were very much 
alike; allasked the same question: Why had I eloped ? 

Not long afterward a remark, passed by a woman 
whom I had thought a dear friend, reached my ears. 
It was this: ‘Alice Starr has thrown herself away by 
marrying that man; he will never amount to any- 
thing.’’ Surprised and pained I felt it my duty tocut 
all friendship with this woman. To say that I was 
unhappy would be putting the matter mildly. 

My mother’s failing health became now a matter of 
great concern; | had to see daily the havoc my thought- 
less act had wrought upon her health. She was silently 
worrying herself ‘nto the grave! How I wished I 
might atone to her and to my father for the sorrow 
I had brought home to them. Oh, how I wanted to 
atone! From the joyous, happy, carefree girl I 
became, after my marriage, a sad and thoughtful 
woman. To atone! It became a daily prayer, my 
absorbing passion, 
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‘The Romance of the “Thirty-First Variety” 
By Frances R. Sterrett 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘WHEN JULIA CAME BACK,” ‘‘ALONZO MEAKINS’S SILVER WEDDING,” ETC, 


, ILLUSTRATIONS 


HERE isa train that leaves Lausanne for Paris about 
half-past ten o’clock at night, and, in spite of the fact 
that there was not a disengaged berth in it and that 
Judith Henderson was traveling alone, she decided to take 
it. She felt that it was necessary for her to be in Paris as 
early as possible the next morning, and surely she could 
manage to sit up for one night in atrain. Other people did it. 
And as for traveling alone, hadn’t she heard, times without 
number, that an American girl was safe anywhere? She 
believed it implicitly because she had never had occasion 
to doubt it. Her courage was that of the American girl who 
has met with nothing but courtesy for twenty-two years, 

She did hesitate a minute 
when she learned that the 
night express, which came 
through from Milan, was 
made up only of sleeping 
cars and second-class. 
coaches. Wasshe willing to 
sit up all night in a second- 
class compartment? She 
considered the question as 
she stood before the ticket 
window in the Lausanne 
station, tapping the floor 
with her foot. If she had not 
been convinced that she 
must be in Paris the next 
morning, and if her friends 
had not gone onto Italy, she 
would have changed her 
mind and had her baggage 
sent back to the hotel. 

The ticket seller regarded 
her with the glance of mas- 
culine Europe, which is a 
curious compound of admi- 
ration, insolence and curios- 
ity. He knew she was an 
American, for no European 
girl of her age and position 
wouldtravel alone bya night 
trainfrom Lausanneto Paris 
whether shecould get a berth 
or not; and he had no doubt 
that she would go. The 
American girls he had seen 
during many years’ service 
had proved to him-that they 


seldom changed their minds “ Set 

after they had once made o “i CO. 

them up. yg, We 
Miss Henderson did not y ai 


change hers. Having been 

assured for the third time that the train was an express she 
put forty francs under the wicket. Without taking his eyes 
from her face the man made the change and pushed back a 
franc and fifteen centimes. 

The waiting porter took up her bag and umbrella and 
led the way out on the platform. Miss Henderson leisurely 
followed. She was very particular about her compartment, 
and the only occupant of the one she at last selected was 
an elderly French woman, who was already ensconced with 
pillow and rug in one of the window corners. She opened a 
sleepy eye to gaze at Miss Henderson, and recognized her 
nationality as quickly as the ticket seller had done and for 
the same reason. Judithsmiled at her and motioned to the 
porter to put her bag and umbrella in the rack. She feed 
him generously and when he had gone settled herself in the 
corner opposite Madame. 


T WAS a new experience for Judith to travel by night in 

this fashion, and she looked out of the window with con- 
siderable interest. There was much leisurely movement on 
the platform. The restaurant wagon with its white-aproned 
attendant moved up and down beside the train, offering the 
travelers sandwiches, cakes and fruit. Judith remembered 
that she had put a package of milk chocolate, the mainstay 
of European travelers, in her bag incase she should be hungry 
during the night, and she shook her head at the man’s 
importunities. The vender of pillows, which hung from a 
wheeled rack, was doing a thriving business, and many 
francs were exchanged for the loan of cushions on which 
weary heads could rest more comfortably than against the 
hard carriage. How very funny it appeared to her to see 
men kiss each other good-by! Although she had been in 
Europe for five months she could not yet see without a smile 
of amusement two great, bearded, masculine creatures kiss 
each other on both cheeks. 

She wasso absorbed in what was taking place outside that 
she did not notice that a third traveler had entered the com- 
partment by the corridor. 

Just then the train started, and she turned from the 
window to meet the glance of a young man who had taken 
a place opposite her, at the other end of the seat occupied 
by the French woman. Her first feeling was one of annoy- 
ance that a man was to share the compartment with them. 
She barely met his eyes before she turned again to the 
window which framed only dark, shadowy outlines now. 
They were not interesting, and she looked at Madame, who 
seemed to be asleep. She was uninteresting also; and 
whether she wanted them to or not, her eyes would turn to 
the other occupant of the compartment. 

She glanced first at his feet and gathered confidence at the 
sight of the smart russet shoes. They were plainly of 
American make and so must be worn by an American. It 
was comforting to know that a fellow-countryman was 
there, within reach, if she should want any assistance. And 
her glance went on up his brown clothes and stopped for a 
moment at the hands which were holding a guide book that 
he was studying. She liked his hands; they ‘looked strong 
and capable, well formed and well cared for. Then she turned 
her attention to his tie, which was brown also and had a 
carved topaz thrust through the silk. She hesitated before 
she looked at his face, but when a quick glance showed that 
he was frowning over the guide book she dared a longer one. 








““A Moment Later He Threw 
His Bag Out of the Carriage ”’ 


BY W. M. BERGER 


His face was as nice as his hands, she thought; not handsome 
perhaps; his features were too rugged for that, and his nose 
a trifle too large; -but for herself she liked a nose that was 
a nose., The brief glimpse she had had of his eyes told her 
that they were brown. His hair was of a color that must 
have given him the nickname of “Carrots” when he was 
younger, but time had softened it into an auburn that har- 
monized with his brown clothes. Altogether he looked as 
she liked to see an American young man look: big and strong 
and clean and capable. 
She was no longer sorry that she had taken the night 
express. No matter what happened the man in the corner 
} would look out for her; and 
é settling herself more com- 
fortably she closed her eyes. 


Wo Hiram Bingham 
no longer felt her curi- 
ous gaze he lowered the 
guide book, to which he had 
kept his eyes fastened, and 
looked at her. What was 
she doing in a second-class 
compartment alone on the 
night expressfor Paris? She 
was far too pretty to travel 
by night alone either in 
Europe or in America. She 
looked like a child as she sat 
there, her head leaning 
against the dingy, hard 
cushion. She had taken 
off her hat, and her hair, 
black as a crow’s wing and 
lusterless, formed a soft 
frame around her face. Her 
skin was as white and fine 
as a baby’s, and under the 
creamy eyelids were two 
eyes which had looked black 
in the brief glimpse he had 
had of them. There was a 
tired droop to her mouth, 
but her lips were exquisitely 
formed, as was the nose 
above them. Her soft white 
blouse with its dainty lace 
frills was fresh and neat. Her 
smart blue coat had evi- 
dently been made by a tailor 
who knew his business, and 
the small blue hat beside 
her was quiteas smart. She 
was certainly very well 
turned out—a fact which only deepened the mystery of her 
solitary condition in the night express. 

Well, it was none of his business, although it was the sight 
of her which had led him to choose this compartment. Like 
her he had been disappointed in a berth on the train and 
had decided to sit up rather than delay his arrival in Paris. 
As he had followed his porter down the corridor he had seen 
her idly watching the. throng on the platform, and had 
abruptly ordered the man to put his things inhere. He had 
caught the dismay in her face, and had half a mind to tell her 
that she need not be nervous; that he was Hiram Bingham, 
2d, of Waloo, and that he would look after her. But whether 
he said it or not he would do it, just as he would want some 
chap to look after his sister, if he had a sister; only he hoped 
to goodness that, if he had a sister, she would have more 
sense than to take a night express alone to Paris! 

Through the door, open on the corridor, he could hear a 
group of Frenchmen talking with Gallic vehemence, and the 
smoke from their cigars came to him with acrid sharpness. 
It must be annoying tothe women, 
and he glanced inquiringly toward 
them. When he met Miss Hender- 
son’s eyes he placed his hand on 
the door, and, at her nod, drew it 
shut. Apparently the French 
woman was asleep, but she had 
seen the exchange of question and 
answer and gave a sniff which was 
perfectly intelligible, although it 
was a French sniff. It was as she 
had thought. The shameless 
Americans lost no time in begin- 
ning their flirtations. 


HE train moved along swiftly 
and quietly. Its first stop was 
at Vallorbe on the Swiss frontier. 
It was almost midnight and there 
were few people at the station 


The startled French woman fell back in her seat and gasped. 

Hiram was on his feet in an instant, his head thrust through 
the open window. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened,” he said to Judith. 
“‘He’sall right. He fell down, but he has picked himself up.”’ 

“But why did he jump out?” Her eyes were round, and 
looked blacker than ever. 

“You didn’t have anything that he could have taken?” 
he demanded. 

She gave a quick look at her belongings—coat, hat, 
— and bag. They were all there and she shook her 

ead. - 

Meanwhile the French woman had been startled into a 
volubility which finally caused Hiram and Judith to look 
at her. 

““What does she say?’’ The girl was conscious of a great 
relief that Hiram was beside her instead of some queer, 
bearded foreigner. 

““Something about men andtobacco. By Jove! The fellow 
must have been a smuggler bringing in cigars. There’s a big 
duty onthem. Well, for pure nerve! Imagine jumping from 
a moving train to save the duty on a bag of cigars!” 

“‘And nevaire once to say pardon for hees rudeness for 
standing before Mademoiselle,” broke in Madame. 

This lack of manners seemingly annoyed her more than 
the man’s recklessness, and she was still murmuring about 
it when the train pulled into Pontarlier, the first station in 
France, and the customs officers entered. 

Madame promptly told them of the exploit of the man 
with the bag, and they became much excited. They sent 
for more officials, and Judith and Hiram found themselves 
the center of a rapidly increasing circle of gesticulating and 
exclamatory Frenchmen who frowned darkly at Madame, 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle. The officials ordered all the 
baggage to be removed from the compartment to the 
detention-room in the station, and, in spite of Madame’s 
angry objections, it was taken there. 

Porters and officials gathered around the opened bags, 
which were subjected to a rigid examination. The French 
of Hiram and Judith, although the French acquired at 
Yale and Bryn Mawr, was not sufficient to cope with the 
situation, and they stood-aside while the bluecoated men 
examined and wrangled over their bags. 

“Oh, I am so glad that you are here!” Judith breathed 
rather than spoke the words, and her hand involuntarily 
touched his arm. 

She could not be half as glad as he was and he told her so 
frankly, and patted her trembling fingers and begged her not 
to be frightened. 

“‘T wouldn’t be if it were in the daytime, but at night —— 
she broke off and shivered. 

He wished to tell her that she must expect disagreeable 
adventures if she traveled alone at night. But this was not 
the time for reprimand; it was the moment for comfort. So 
he said soothingly: ‘It will be all right. I’m here, you 
know, even if it is the middle of the night.” 

And just then a man with little, pig eyes and a snubby 
nose found the chocolate that Judith had slipped into her 
bag asa cure for possible hunger, and all the bluecoated men 
gathered about it and talked more excitedly than ever, while 
a porter, urged by a generous tip artfully held in Madame’s 
fat fingers, slyly restrapped her bags and carried them out. 
She sniffed and followed him back to her compartment. 


” 


A BIG room for the customs examination of baggage is not 
a cheerful place, no matter in what country nor at what 
time; but in France at midnight, when the flickering gas 
only makes the far corners more distant and shadowy, it is 
most depressing. The long, low tables on which trunks and 
bags are placed held nothing now except the baggage of Miss 
Henderson and Mr. Bingham, which looked very small and 
unimportant to arouse the interest it had done. Judith 
looked at Hiram and Hiram looked at Judith. Neither could 
understand why a package of milk chocolate, which could be 
bought anywhere in Switzerland 
fortwenty cents, shouldcreate such 
acommotion. It was exasperating 
not to be able to understand what 
they said, but they talked so fast 
that it was only a confused jumble 
of sound to the American ears. 
Thegestures were more intelligible. 

When one of the officers turned 
to Judith and muttered something 
and motioned to her to enter an- 
other room, she turned pale. “I 
won't go,”’ she said to Hiram. 

“Don’t you do it.’’ He en- 
couraged her defiance. ‘‘Let your 
bag go. We can make a dash and 
catch the train.” 

It sounded simple; but at that 
instant there was the distant toot 
of a horn and the night express for 








of the little town. When Miss 
Henderson rose to lower the glass in 
the door Bingham was before her 
and fastened it by theheavy leather 
strap, while Madame sniffed again. 
Just as the train slipped out of 
the station the guard pushed a 
man into the compartment with a 
murmured excuse. The stranger stumbled over Hiram’s 
feet and all but dropped the huge bag that he carried. He 
murmured “ Pardon, M ’sieur,” as he put it on the seat beside 
Miss Henderson. Hiram eyed him drowsily—prepared to 
protect the girl in the corner from annoyance if necessary. 
He did not know how much later it was that he dreamed 
that a Swiss porter had dropped the Jungfrau on his left 
foot, and, awaking, realized that it was not the Jungfrau 
that was on his foot, but the very heavy boot of the man 
who had been sitting opposite. He had risen and pushed 
his way between the two women to stand at the door, his 
head thrust through the open window. A moment later, with 
a quick movement, he threw his bag out of the carriage. 
Another second and his foot was on the handle of the door. 
He raised himself and in a flash had jumped out. 
(Page 14) 


“A Motherly Old Soul” 
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Paris went rumbling on its way. 
Il 

es H!’’ Dismay was in Judith’s 

voice. ‘‘It’s—it’s gone!” 

’* Hiram turned furi- 
{ ously on the officials. For the first 

time he was sorry J udith was there. 

He could not express his feelings to the French customs 

officials while a woman was present; the suppression of 

them gave him a smothered sensation that lasted until Judith 

touched his arm again. 

‘I’m so glad you are here!’’ She said to him. 

Poor, frightened, little girl! He must not add to her fear 
by saying what he would like to say. He tried to smile. “I 
don’t know what they have in their abominable French 
minds, but we’ll see it through together,” he promised. 

They did not comprehend that neither the flight of the 
smuggler nor the discovery of the chocolate, each by itself, 
would have aroused much interest, but that the two coming 
together had caused their predicament and that they were to 
be held until two of the gendarmes had gone down the line 
to see if any trace of the smuggler could be found. 
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A man at last appeared who could speak a little English. 
Aided by expressive French gestures he explained that milk 
chocolate, like cigars, was dutiable, and that Madame had 
been guilty of smuggling it into France, since she had sworn 
that she had nothing to declare. 

“But I didn’t know that chocolate was dutiable,”’ explained 
Judith, her face aflame. ‘‘I meant to eat it on the way to 
Pars 

He shrugged his shoulders. “If Madame had partaken 
of it before she came to Pontarlier, very good,” and he 
spread his hands apart to show just how good. ‘But as 
Madame did not partake of it the French Government will 
have to confiscate the little package of milk chocolate,’’ and 
the hands brought together expressed how much he regretted 
this action of the French Government. 

““Great Cesar!” exclaimed Hiram. ‘‘Such a row over a 
package of chocolate! Take it and give it to the Govern- 
ment. Let the Government eat it; and I hope it will choke 
the Government !”’ he added vindictively. 

The official was undisturbed by the vicious hope. He was 
used to angry faces and voicés. They were a part of the 
day’s work. ‘Yes, M’sieur,”’ he said placidly, ‘‘ we will take 
it for the Government; we are so obligated. And now, if 
M’sieur and Madame will enter here.’”’ He ushered them 
into an inner office, more comfortable than the big, bare 
luggage-room. ‘‘As soon as the gendarmes return I will let 
M’sieur and Madame know.” 

Bowing and smiling he went out, leaving Judith as red as 
a ripe tomato; she had caught the word ‘‘ Madame.” Did the 
man think that she was the wife of the American who had 
befriended her? It was certainly disconcerting. It was even 
more disconcerting to hear the key click in the lock of the 
door that closed behind the officer and she forgot to be 
embarrassed. 


si ELL, upon my word!” Hiram looked helplessly at 
Judith. He felt that no expression he had learned at 
Yale could do justice to the situation. 

But now that she understood their position, or thought 
that she understood it, Judith lost her nervousness and 
became once more an American. girl at ease anywhere. 
‘Never mind,” she smiled brightly. ‘‘It is unfortunate, but 
it cannot be helped. And do you care if I say again how glad 
I am that you are here? Suppose you had been one of those 
odious Frenchmen!’’—and she shivered. 

‘“‘That is a risk you take when you travel alone on a night 
train,” he told her gravely as he bent, with his back to her, 
to poke at the smoldering fire in the big fireplace, for the 
night was chilly in the higher altitude. 

She flushed. ‘‘I know,’’ with a nod of her head. “I 
shouldn’t have done it, but I felt that I must be in Paris in 
the morning.”” She smiled ruefully as she wondered what 
time she would reach Paris now. ‘I expected to get a berth, 
and when I found they were all taken I was sure I could 
manage anyway.” 

The explanation was evidently satisfactory, for he swung 
around and smiled. ‘‘It will be all right,’’ he assured her 
before he told her that his experience had been similar to hers. 

The coincidence made them laugh, and Hiram pulled a 
chair before the fire for her and drew another out of the 
obscurity for himself. They talked of what might be 
expected from the dreadful combination of smuggled cigars 
and contraband chocolate in the same railroad carriage, 
and then found considerable amusement in the official atti- 
tude toward chocolate and in the European attitude toward 
things in general. 

Hiram was returning from a leisurely journey around the 
world, he told her; and Judith had been in Europe since her 
graduation from Bryn Mawr in June. She had been with 
friends and had had a very good time; it was just an unfor- 
tunate accident which had found her alone in Lausanne; her 
friends had been called to Italy, and she was on her way to 
Paris to meet her father, who was to arrive that very morn- 
ing by way of Cherbourg, and she had not seen him for 
months. 

“He is the dearest father in the world and I felt that I 
simply must see him the first moment that I could. He will 
be dreadfully angry,”’ and she sighed. 

“He need never know unless you tell him,” he hinted. 


UT she shook her head at the suggestion and declared 

that she told her father everything. ‘‘ There are only the 
two of us,’”’ she explained, ‘‘and he has had to be mother, 
brother and sister as well as father.” 

“That is the way it is with me,” he said eagerly. ‘‘The 
Bingham family consists of but one father and one son. It is 
rather a lonesome arrangement.” 

“Isn’t it!’’ she agreed. ‘‘I never realized it as I did the 
first month at college, and then I felt as though I had been 
cheated because I didn’t have half a dozen sisters.” 

“Didn't you want any brothers? I assure you that a 
brother is a very pleasant and useful addition to any family.” 

“T am sure of it’’; she laughed, and added more gravely: 
and my experience tonight has proved that a brother would 
be an admirable addition to a traveling party also. No 
brother could have been any kinder to me than you have 
been.” 

He colored and hastened to tell her that it was nothing, 
that a man would be a beast who would not help a girl if she 
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“Aided by Expressive French Gestures He Explained That 
Milk Chocolate, Like Cigars, Was Dutiable ” 


needed help, especially in a foreign land. They were silent 
then, both staring at the fire that had been poked into a more 
cheerful blaze. 

The door opened, and the English-speaking official, fol- 
lowed by the pig-eyed man, entered. 

‘““M’sieur, Madame,” began the English-speaking officer, 
“the gendarmes have returned, but they have found no 
trace of the smuggler; no trace at all,” and he frowned as if 
they were responsible for this failure of the gendarmes, 

“No one but a Frenchman would expect a smuggler to sit 
down beside the track and wait to be discovered,’’ Hiram 
whispered to Judith. ‘I told you,” he said to the official, 
“that I saw him pick himself up and walk away. Are you 
through with us now?” 

‘“‘M’sieur and Madame are at liberty.’’ He bowed as if he 
were making them a rare and valuable present, and the pig- 
eyed one smiled. ‘‘ All but the chocolate. I am desolate, but 
chocolate is contraband in France. Madame will have to 
forgive me, but I must keep the chocolate.” 

Judith felt that she could forgive him anything so long as 
he did not call her ‘‘Madame” again. The term annoyed 
her excessively when Hiram Bingham, 2d, was looking at her 
as he was now. She expressed herself as willing to permit 
the French Government to have the chocolate, and they 
returned to the big room where a porter had already gath- 
ered up their bags and was waiting to be told where to take 
them. Some officers stood at the open doorway, through 
which Judith could see a street stretching blackly away. 

She stopped uncertainly. She scarcely knew what to do. 
“‘Is there another train for Paris soon?”’ she asked. 

They shrugged their shoulders and smilingly assured her 
that the next train for Paris would not leave until ten o’clock 
in the morning. 

“Not until ten o’clock!’’ she repeated in dismay. 

““No, Madame.”’ They bowed as if they were jackknives 
being shut. 

Judith turned to Hiram and spoke as if he had not heard: 
“There isn’t a train for Paris until ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing,’’ and her lip quivered. 


“The Waiter Appeared With a Hope That M’sieur and Mademoiselle Had Enjoyed a Night of Excellent Repose” 


(Page 15) 
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“And a good thing!”’ he exclaimed stoutly. ‘‘ You will be 
able to get some rest. You must be dead tired. There isa 
hotel of some sort, I suppose ?’’ he questioned the English- 
speaking official, who told him that there were good hotels 
in Pontarlier, as good as any in France except perhaps in 
Paris. M’sieur need give himself no uneasiness; he would 
be as comfortable at the Hotel de la Poste as in his own 
home; Madame also. 

Still Judith hesitated. She did not wish to go to a strange 
hotel in a strange town with a strange man. She would 
rather remain in the station; but the officials did not want 
her in the station, and they showed her so quite plainly by 
locking doors and looking at her with impatience so thinly 
veiled that it sent her to the door with flushed cheeks. But 
as she looked up into Hiram’s face, and saw how worried 
he was for her, she lost her feeling of embarrassment and 
dismay and was thankful to her very heels that so long as 
Fate had sent her this adventure she had sent with it this 
frank, big, clean-looking American to share it with her. 

“Very well,” she said with a tired sigh; ‘‘as there is noth- 
ing else to do let us go to the hotel.” 


HE proprietor of the Hotel de la Poste was a motherly 

old soul with three chins, each of which added to the 
confidence Judith felt at sight of her. She nodded her gray 
head as though she understood exactly what had happened, 
although it is doubtful if half of Hiram’s French was intelli- 
gible. She smiled at Judith and murmured ‘Poor child!” 
in a deep, rich voice, and did not seem at all surprised to be 
routed out of her bed at such an hour by victims of the 
French customs officials. She seemed a very haven of refuge 
to the bewildered girl, who was glad to follow her into the 
dark upper regions of the hotel after she had said good-night 
to Hiram and told him again how very grateful she was. 

“And you will breakfast with me here?’’ She looked 
vaguely through a doorway into a dark cavern which she 
knew from experience was one of the arborlike rooms in 
which Europeans delight to take their meals, and which are 
invariably furnished with iron tables and uncomfortable 
iron chairs painted green. 

“T will be glad to,’’ Hiram told her promptly, ‘‘at any 
hour you set.”’ 

“Shall we say nine? That will give us ample time before 
the train leaves; and I feel that I need all of the sleep I can 
get,”” and she smiled wanly. 

“I’m sure you do.’’ He pressed her hand; ‘‘and don’t 
bother about anything. Everything is all right.” 

He stood looking after her as she followed Madame 
Jourdan down the black corridor until the bobbing light of 
their candle disappeared. Then he told the staring porter to 
carry his bag to the Hotel de Paris across the way. 


| es THE morning it was bright and warm; Pontarlier basked 
in the sunlight; and as Hiram strolled over to the Hotel 
de la Poste he caught a glimpse of the triumphal arch 
erected in honor of Louis XV at the end of the Grande Rue. 
Madame Jourdan was alone at her desk, and he talked to 
her of the arch and of Louis XV until Judith came down, 
a wonderfully refreshed and radiant Judith. 

The round, rosy-faced, three-chinned Madame looked up 
with a smiling ‘‘Good-day!’’ and slipped away to summon 
the waiter. 

“T slept like a top,” Judith held out a welcoming hand. 
“T think it was the thought that you were under the same 
roof that sent me to sleep. I would have been horribly fright- 
ened if I had been alone; but with an American, a Yale man, 
to take care of me, I knew that I was all right.” 

He felt a warm glow creep over him at this tribute to his 
nationality and his college, but he thought it unnecessary to 
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The Lost Lover of Sally Perkins 






And What Happened When Her Friend Miss Laramore Tried to Find Him 





ISS LARAMORE turned the key in 

her door, stood full two minutes in 
the center of her room, and then, 
with a queer little cry of strangled 
desolation, threw herself down upon 
the bed. It was by no means an 
ordinary bed upon which she threw 
herself, for it was of solid mahogany, 
with four substantial columns elab- 
orately carved in “pineapple 
pattern,’’ sustaining a canopy of bro- 
caded silk. In MissLaramore’s house 
there were also huge mahogany- 
framed mirrors swinging between 
uprights on clawfooted standards, family portraits in mas- 
sive gilt frames, great glass-doored bookcases, and marble- 
topped tables of heavy, gilded bronze. 

Families who possess furniture of this type are those who 
have lived for at least three generations in the same house, 
and the inheritance of such treasures stamps their possessor 
undeniably the descendant of one of the best and oldest 
families of Harborville and entitled to more consideration 
from shopkeepers and newer inhabitants than falls to the lot 
of one of equally meager income without them. Still they 
bring with them unescapable drawbacks. The unmarried 
woman of forty-three, having no anchors out in the shape of 
mahogany bedsteads and similar unwieldy family heirlooms, 
may pass for thirty among those who know not the date of 
her birth, may be quite a gay young thing, and may have a 
future still before her in the shape of substantial widowers 
or infatuated boys; but the woman who, like Miss Laramore, 
has passed her forty-three years in the town where her 
parents and grandparents passed theirs, 7s forty-three, and 
any endeavor on her part to be anything except hopelessly 
middle-aged calls forth withering comment. And as for being 
in love—that for a woman of forty-three is considered hardly 
respectable. Such was the spirit of the criticisms which had 
been rife that spring when Miss Laramore announced her 
intention of going abroad. 

“Can't see what a woman of her time of life wants to be 
gallivanting for. Better save her money for her old age. 
Jeremiah Laramore didn’t leave her any too well off with 
that big house to keep up.” 

And that Miss Laramore’s determination to “gallivant”’ 
had not been prematurely nipped to nothingness was doubt- 
less due to the interest and encouragement of her neighbor, 
Miss Sally Perkins. 

“You jest go,’”’ she said. ‘‘What you saving your money 
for anyway? It ain’t likely you’ll ever marry and have chil- 
dren now’’— Miss Laramore winced—‘‘I’d go if I was you.” 

Miss Perkins was comparatively a newcomer in Harbor- 
ville, and, while her English grated upon Miss Laramore’s 
educated ears, there was a shrewd common sense and a 
broad-viewed understanding about the brisk little woman 
that attracted her better-bred neighbor. Besides, Miss 
Perkins’s little back yard adjoined Miss Laramore’s kitchen 
garden, and Miss Perkins had a genius for being neighborly. 














F COURSE Miss Laramore was to go with a “party.” 

Anything more daring would have paralyzed her shy soul 
with fright,and yet there were times when facing Europe alone 
seemed to her less terrifying than facing a crowd of unknown 
women. She confided her shrinking to Miss Perkins. 

‘‘Fiddlesticks!’’ said Miss Perkins. ‘‘Ain’t you as good 
as any of them, I’d like to know? You jest keep that in 
mind. It’s mostly clothes that makes women look different 
anyhow. You buy some new clothes, and don’t you get any 
of those old-woman’s duds either. Old ladies have gone out 
of style. Nobody gets old any more, so far as clothes go. 
When I was over to Bridgeport last winter I did see some old 
faces, but not a single old back. If I had your hair and figger, 
and your way of stepping out, I’d not be content with being 
laid on the shelf as you are. I’d be on the lookout for a 
husband.” 

Miss Laramore blushed. ‘‘Why, Miss Perkins, I’m over 
forty! I never had an offer of marriage in my life. I’m an 
old maid and I shall never be anything else.” 

“You ain’t what I call an old maid. Now I am one; I 
was born one. I’m fussy and common-sense and homely, 
and it would drive me crazy to have a man tracking up the 
hall in muddy weather and leaving his things around. I 
ain’t ever had much hankering after the men, though I did 
have one offer. But you’d put up with a man’s ways and 
spoil him, and you’re so romantic that you’d enjoy doing it 
so long as he made love to you. And he’d doit too. You're 
jest the kind that men naturally take to and pet. The reason 
you haven’t had any offers is because you’re that shy that 
you wouldn’t ever give a man a chance, and, besides, you 
haven’t ever been outside of Harborville, and people here 
stand kind of in awe of you because you’re a Laramore. 
There ain’t one man ina hundred that ever come to the point 
without a woman helping him some. Maybe she thought 
she ran away and him after her; and perhaps she did. And if 
she did I don’t know any better way -of getting him than 
that, once he makes up his mind he wants you.”’ 

“Ts that the way you did, Miss Perkins?’’ The conver- 
sation had engendered an unwonted roguishness in Miss 
Laramore. 


ISS PERKINS shook her head. Her wrinkled little face 
took to itself a wicked piquancy. ‘‘ No, I took the oppo- 
site course. You see he was shy and wouldn't ever look at the 
girls, and I made up my mind I’d wake him up. And when 
he asked me to have him I don’t know but I’d have done it 
if he hadn’t been a little man. 1 was young and foolish and 
I had an idea that a man couldn’t be manly unless he was 
big. But big men are a good deal like big dogs, not half so 
smart usually as the little ones, and make lots more dirt 
around a house. Why jest what a big man with feet to 
match brings in on his shoes keeps you brushing up all the 
time. Now a little man can’t possibly bring in all that dirt 
and mud; there ain’t room on his shoes. And it’s the little 
man that takes care of his wife and gives her the kind of 
protecting that counts. I guess my one beau would have 
made a good husband all right.” 
Miss Laramore’s eyes were wistful. ‘‘Haven’t you ever 
been sorry you refused him?”’ 
“Well, of course, I’ve had my moments when I’ve thought 
what a fool I was, especially since I’ve heard that he’s 
getting along so well in London. That’s where he went after 
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I refused him. There have been times when, if he’d come back 
and said, ‘Will you have me now?’ I suppose I’d have said 
‘Yes.’ But likely as not I’d have been sorry afterward. 
I’m naturally an old maid, as I said before, and I guess 
I’m better off alone.” 

Miss Laramore’s wistful eyes held a sudden inspiration. 
“And you say he went to London?” 

“Yes, he went to London. He felt pretty bad when I 
wouldn’t have him, and he said if I wouldn’t marry him he’d 
put the ocean between us. Then he says—and he didn’t look 
shy any more and I almost forgot he wasn’t six feet tall—he 
says: ‘But before I go I’ll kiss you and kiss you and KIss 
you, Sally Perkins!’ And he did.” 

Miss Laramore caught her breath. Never before had the 
passion of love come so near her. Ina vision she saw Miss 
Perkins’s wrinkled cheeks soft and girlish; Miss Perkins’s 
whimsical lips, dewy and young, yielding themselves to a 
man’s hopeless caresses, taken possession of by a man’s 
desperate mastery. Miss Laramore, descendant of one of 
the oldest families in Harborville, found herself regarding the 
ungrammatical little old maid with a kind of envy. ‘Oh, 
Miss Perkins! And what did you do?” 

“‘Jest waited till he stopped. To tell the truth he was 
holding me so tight that there wasn’t much else I could do. 
I was mad asa hatter, but I kind of liked it too; women 
are like that, you know. And then he says: ‘There! I’ve 
had that much anyway’—and walked out of the room, and 
I haven’t seen him from that day to this.” 

“But if you did see him again, if he did come back, if he 
had kept on caring all the time, you would marry him now, 
wouldn’t you?’’ Miss Laramore’s small restless hands were 
clasping nervously. ‘‘Won’t you tell me his name?” 

“‘Hisname’’—the little old maid eyed her friend shrewdly — 
“was Phillips, John Phillips. And if he come back and told 
me he still cared, which he won’t do, I wouldn’t believe it, 
for men ain’t made that way.” 


| belge s now on her big canopied bed, wise with the wisdom 
of experience, Miss Laramore confessed to herself that 
Sally Perkins had been right. Apparently men were not 
made that way, and her high-minded disappointment in the 
abstract was eclipsed by an unworthy satisfaction in the 
concrete. She who had started out on that trip to Europe 
with the lofty-souled unselfishness of a Crusader had come 
back to Harborville bearing with her, it is true, some hardly 
saved shreds of honor; but, though she despised herself for 
the admission, she knew that her utter incapacity for rejoic- 
ing was due, not to the fact of her fall from her high ideal, 
but to the fact that she had not fallen utterly. 

A sea voyage, during which she had found herself an unex- 
pectedly good sailor; a journey across the Continent which 
she enjoyed with the enthusiasm of a girl; the bewildering 
revelation that, whereas she was more than forty, every 
one took her for at least five years younger, ministered 
incalculably toward placing Miss Laramore in the confident 
frame of mind necessary for performing the mission which 
engaged her first attention upon reaching London. 

The raw, chill morning upon which she found herself 
landing at Harwich after the night’s voyage across the North 
Sea was powerless to depress the fluttering excitement of 
her romantic heart. The breakfastless railroad journey to 
London and the sunless grayness of the stained old city 
discouraged her not one whit. The cookery and comfort of 
The Cecil left her glowing with enthusiastic purpose. There 
being no scheduled sightseeing for the morning, she retired 
to the room with a London directory. 

“Phillips, Phillips, Phillips.’’ She ran her finger down the 
long line rapidly until she came to the ‘‘J’s.”’ There a diffi- 
culty confronted her, for Johns abounded—Johns who were 
barristers, Johns who were chemists, Johns who were pub- 
lishers; and she realized for the first time how fatal her 
omission of not having asked Sally Perkins the business in 
which her own particular John was engaged might prove 
to her enterprise. Realizing sorrowfully that her pious quest 
might -prove a fool’s errand she selected the only Phillips 
who stood out unconditionally as John without a middle 
name, and wrote the address in her notebook. At least she 
had the corroborating knowledge that he was not a big man 
and that he was an American to aid her. Moreover he was 
not a young man. 


F THERE had been no other evidence of what her first 

encounter with the world outside of Harborville had 
accomplished by way of development for Miss Laramore, the 
confidence with which she interviewed an imposing ‘‘ Bobby”’ 
on the subject of the motor busses with their bewildering 
color schemes of advertisements, and hurried up the steep 
staircase to the top of the one he hailed for her, would have 
conclusively told the tale. Once on top she secured a seat 
directly behind the red-faced, loquacious driver and pro- 
ceeded to make friends with him. Somewhat out of the city 
near the hallowed precincts of Albert Hall he pointed out 
the proper corner at which to alight. 

With trembling anticipation Miss Laramore walked down 
the street, ‘‘stepping out”’ in the way Sally Perkins had 
envied, and entered a shop whose stock of blankbooks, 
ledgers, diaries, ink bottles, pens, pencils and stationery of 
every kind gave out a pleasant, clean smell of leather and 
cedar. 

A callow young gentleman in the early twenties advanced 
to meet her, and Miss Laramore’s heart sank. Nevertheless 
she made her inquiry for Mr. John Phillips bravely. 

““No, Ma’am, he isn’t here, Ma’am. We don’t see him 
often now. He keeps this shop because it’s here that he 
started out, and he keeps the same old sign over the door. 
Mr. Phillips has got far beyond this sort of thing now, 
Ma’am. He’s got big interests now. Naturally he doesn’t 
come here often, Ma’am.”’ 

‘“‘T see.” Miss Laramore brightened. This information 
certainly tallied with Sally Perkins’s account of her lover’s 
success in London. She grew daring. ‘‘I wonder,” she said, 
“if I left my card, whether or not he would be willing to 
call upon me at The Cecil. I am staying there for a week.”’ 

There was a hesitating moment when she conceived the 
bold idea of writing ‘‘ A friend of Sally Perkins” in parenthesis 
after her own name on the bit of pasteboard by way of 
introduction, but she abandoned the project as too assured 
for one who might be pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp. Besides, 
should this John Phillips prove to be the lost John Phillips, 
Miss Laramore had a tender wish to see the lovelight come 
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back to his eyes when she should bring him the first news of 
his long-ago sweetheart. 

The youth took the proffered card. ‘‘I’ll be sure Mr. 
Phillips gets it, Ma’am. You’re an American, Ma’am; I 
knew it directly I heard you speak. Being an American 
himself, Mr. Phillips will naturally be much interested.” 

And Miss Laramore tripped out of the shop glowing with 
assurance number two: ‘He’s an American and he’s made 
money in London, and his name is John Phillips; but if he 
comes and turns out to be a tall man, what in the world 
shall I do?”’ 


tf last qualm was dispelled the next afternoon when 
the man who waited for her in the big reception-room 
overlooking the Embankment and Cleopatra’s Needle rose 
as she approached. He was not so tall by an inch and 
a half as Miss Laramore herself. In spite of his correct 
English frock coat, his stick and his top hat he was nervously, 
sensitively American in his sallowness and refinement, and 
he was undeniably, embarrassedly shy. 

“‘Miss Laramore? I knew you immediately you came in. 
My man, Gubbins, described you to me, not very accurately, 
for he did not give me the impression you were young, 
although he told me you had remarkably beautiful hair.”’ 
Suddenly seeming to realize that personalities were out of 
place at a first meeting, ‘‘I beg your pardon,” he said, and 
was silent. 

There is nothing so confidence-inspiring to a shy person 
as to find some one shyer. Noting his embarrassment 
and fortified by his compliment concerning her hair, Miss 
Laramore felt quite at ease. ‘‘I’m afraid he was right about 
my not being young, but quite wrong about my hair. Gray 
hair, to my mind, is never beautiful. Still, red hair is ugly 
too. Mine was red until it began to turn gray.” 

“And so now has the look of frost work on gold!”’ 

If Miss Laramore had not thought long and exhaustively 
upon John Phillips’s temperament, ever since Sally Perkins 
had given her that glimpse into her past, the mixture of shy- 
ness and audacity in the man might have bewildered and 
even alarmed her. As it was she understood his nature so 
perfectly that she only flushed slightly as she met his eyes. 
She noted his cleanly shaven face with its finely etched 
lines, and, womanlike, did not fail to detect the look of admi- 
ration in his gray eyes. 

To John Phillips, one year short of the half-century mark, 
conscious of rapidly thinning hair, slender and slightly built, 
Miss Laramore, arrayed in one of the young-looking gowns 
advised by Miss Perkins, straight-backed and crowned with 
her skillfully arranged silver-gold hair, seemed undeniably 
young and desirable. 

‘““You must have thought it strange, my asking you to 
come to see me.” 

“Well, it did occur to me. I have lost all track of my 
friends in America and I have formed no intimate social 
ties in England. But it does not seem strange to me 
now—only fortunate and delightful.”’ 


if WAS as though his innate honesty was forever putting 
to flight his shyness. His disconcerting frankness filled 
Miss Laramore with a guilty joy. This was undeniably the 
man of whom Sally Perkins had told her. All her code of 
honor and friendship demanded that she remind him of the 
girl he had ‘‘kissed and kissed and KISSED.” 

“T asked you to call,’”’ she said, ‘‘ because I had heard of 
you from a friend in America. I know you must remember 
Miss Sally Perkins. Of course in so large a place as London 
there are dozens of men by your name. I may have madea 
mistake. If you do not know her there can be no possible 
reason for our further acquaintance.” 

The dignified determination of her last words was due to 
a romantic disapproval of the total absence of that dawning 
lovelight which she had expected to see in his eyes at the 
mention of Miss Perkins’s name. John Phillips’s gaze was 
thoughtfully directed toward the handle of his stick. At 
that moment it might have occurred to a more sophisticated 
person than Miss Laramore that a man who had successfully 
risen out of the commercial battle of London could hardly 
have done so without a latent capacity for finesse. 

He looked up and met her eyes fully. ‘Sally Perkins! 
Of course I know Sally Perkins. I have never forgotten her.” 

Gone now was Miss Laramore’s exaltation. Her heart 
was lead, but she was loyal. ‘‘I was sure of that; that is 
why I went in search of you. You see she has always 
remembered.” 

“And so have I,”’ reiterated John Phillips. ‘‘Any friend 
of hers must be a friend of mine. Shall we go out for a 
walk on the Embankment? One can talk so much better 
outdoors.” 

But neither then nor at any other time during their inter- 
course did the subject of Miss Sally Perkins occupy an 
exhaustive place in their conversation. It appeared not to 
be an easy task to break into John Phillips’s bashful reticence 
with allusions to the love affairs of his youth. 


ORLORN and miserable as she was now stretched on the 

bed, Miss Laramore found herself flushing and palpitating 
as she thought of that bewildering week. With a rashness of 
which she had considered herself incapable she had abandoned 
the “‘party”’ for the society of John Phillips. Her memory 
of London would be eternally woven with her memories of 
him. London—it had not been London; it had been 
Fairyland! A Fairyland where a rejuvenated Princess and 
a middle-aged Prince Charming walked apparently among 
smoke-stained piles of architecture under gray, rain- 
bestowing skies, but in reality in the gold and glamour of 
shy, belated romance. 

Piously, now, Miss Laramore blamed herself for her dis- 
loyalty, striving to mitigate her unhappiness with the 
thought of how, at the end, she had risen above all mean 
self-interest. But while she thrilled and throbbed when she 
thought of her fall she grew cold and wretched at the 
memory of her high-souled rising. When she heard Miss 
Perkins’s voice in the hall below she rose and went down to 
make full confession, to humble herself before her friend in 
expiation. 

“Well!’’ Sally Perkins’s shrewd eyes searched Miss 
Laramore’s mournful ones keenly. ‘‘Can’t say you look 
much better than when you went. What's the matter? 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 
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O MAKE the rings: Select a 
block of wood 3 inches square 
for base. From stiff cardboard cut 
a circle 12 inches or more in diam- 
eter for large ring, and one 6 or 7 


; 12 inches 
in diameter 


inches in diameter for small ring. 
Cut slits in both rings and put them 
on wooden block.with small ring on 








top and fasten through center with 
a wire pin. Cut out figures and 
stand them in slits in rings. If 
figures are mounted on heavy paper 
they will stand better. 


. > 2 
: . Pin and 
ae Block ms, 
— Finished Rings 


UT small slits in parts marked with dotted lines. Put moving objects in 
outside ring, and trick performers and wigwam in center ring. Make 
Indians race on ponies and chase settler’s wagon. Jingo can perform on back 








of Grizzly Bear. Cut springboard from cardboard, base 4 inches long, 2 inches 
wide, with slit near one end forspringboard. Cut spring piece 34 inches long 
and 4 inch wide with slit as indicated. Put tab on Monsieur’s back in slit 
and paste down. Put square platform through tab on his feet, bend tab, and 
paste. Cut a circular base of heavy cardboard, like diagram, for each child 
d spring the board. 


Platform for 


Monsieur Keekup 


Diagram of 


[_——————] 


Base 


and paste to feet. Stand each child on Monsieur’s feet 











He will kick them up and make them turn somersaults. Put little stick under 


springboard to make it spring. The white mustang with rider may be used also. Monsieur Keek-up and His Children Perform 


on the Table Beside the Ring 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. BY ARTHUR E. 


happenings have plagued its people since first they 

put ax to its sylvan wastes. The very first native 
American, of our race, mysteriously disappeared, an entire 
colony vanishing with her. Our every period, as Colony and 
Nation, has had its man of mystery, its enigmatical secret. 
People robust and happy, without a known enemy or regret, 
have vanished from human sight as quickly and completely 
as though they had discovered the long-lost formula of fern 
seed and learned to walk invisible. Others have as suddenly 
appeared in our midst under circumstances quite as unac- 
countable. Indeed some have spent their lives in search of 
their own identities. 


()i= has ever been a land of mysteries. Inexplicable 


First Native American Mysteriously Disappeared 


A DEEP mystery awaited the Jamestown colonists when 
they landed in 1607. Sir Walter Raleigh had charged 
them to seek Virginia Dare, the first native white American, 
and her fellow colonists upon whom the forest primeval had 
so mysteriously closed some twenty years before. But only 
the pines and the hemlocks in the depths of that leafy wilder- 
ness could tell whither these lost ones had so strangely 
vanished, and, until Raleigh’s head fell from the block of the 
executioner, it was troubled with wonder as to the fate of his 
“lost Roanoke Colony.” 

These one hundred and fifty men, women and children he 
had sent to Virginia, to found an agricultural State, in 1587. 
In three ships they had sailed gayly 
out of Plymouth on a balmy morn- 
ing of April, but they did not touch 
their restless feet to the sands of 
Roanoke Island until the sun of late 
July had scorched it. John White, 
their Governor, brought with him 
his daughter, Eleanor, and her 
husband, Ananias Dare. The colo- 
nists had hardly hewn their cabins 
out of the woods when they had 
occasion to celebrate the birth of a 
daughter to Eleanor and Ananias, 
and the Governor christened his 
little granddaughter—the first child 
of English parents born in the New 
World—“ Virginia”’ Dare. Virginia 
was only nine days old when Gov- 
ernor White was obliged to sail back 
to England for fresh supplies. War 
with Spain delayed his return, and it 
was only after two years of worry as 
to the fate of his colony that he at 
last landed again on Roanoke Island 
on a hot day of late summer. 

His heart sank at what he now 
discovered. The entire colony had 
disappeared and even their houses 
had all been removed. Carved upon 
a tree, however, he found the word 
“‘Croatoan,” presumably indicating 
that the colonists had fled, or had 
been taken, to that supposed Indian 
settlement. But Governor White 
died before this village could be 
found. The Jamestown colonists at 
length located it, however, and found 
it to be deserted. 

That the last Roanoke colonists 
were all massacred by order of Chief 
Powhatan, with the exception of four 
men, two boys and. Virginia Dare, 
was one tradition. Another tradition 
was that the entire colony went 
up the Cape Fear River and inter- 
married with Indians in Central 
North Carolina. 

Captain John Smith saw in an in- 
land Indian village a half-breed boy 
with yellow hair, whom he thought to be a child of one of 
the colonists, intermarried with the red men. Certain blue- 
eyed Indians found near Cape Hatteras and up the Cape 
dey River were also alleged to be descendants of these lost 
whites. 

But the fate of Virginia Dare, our first Colonial Dame, 
remains the dark mystery that it was three centuries ago. 


Mystery of Captain Kidd’s Treasure 


N? COLONIAL mystery has created such wide popular 
interest, has been the food for such extravagant boyish 
dreams, or has given inspiration to such varied and lurid 
fiction plots, as that bequeathed to us by the famous Captain 
William Kidd. 

This intrepid navigator, it may be remembered, was sent 
on a long cruise to hunt down pirates, but was accused of 
turning buccaneer himself, and was arrested on his return. 
First he had cut a swath off Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
and then he had darted off for Madagascar, finally returning 
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home by way of the West Indies, where he got wind that 
he was suspected. He arrived at the West Indies with a 
captured India ship, said to belong to the Great Mogul 
and to be chock-full of treasure. But under the bright sun 
of his fourth summer out he came scudding up our coast in 
a sloop. And after his arrest and execution, in 1701, only 
seventy thousand dollars’ worth of silver, gold and jewels 
had been recovered from his trove. 

Now no one would believe that this was the booty of such 
a three years’ enterprise as Kidd’s. Hence ever since his 
return every stone along his route has been turned to find the 


_ vast hoard which he was believed to have hidden somewhere 


between the time of his arrival in the West Indies and his 
arrest in Boston. 

At first a search was made for the Great Mogul’s ship, and 
one theory was that she was taken up the Hudson, run ashore 
and burned at the base of the Dunderberg, after all that was 
movable had been carried off her. 

But what has held water better was a story that this India 
ship, that had borne the treasure from Madagascar, was 
burned off Haiti and most of her valuables removed to the 
sloop in which Kidd showed up in New York. This sloop 
was traced and found first to have gone up Delaware 
Bay, where a chest was landed; next up the Hudson, and 
then into Long Island Sound, where some treasure was buried 
on Gardiner’s Island. And there was evidence also that while 
the sloop lay off this island three sister vessels received 
mysterious cargoes from her and proceeded north. 





“Carved Upon a Tree, However, He Found the Word ‘Croatoan’” 


The Gardiner’s Island treasure was afterward dug up 
and constituted the bulk of the recovered seventy thousand 
dollars. 

Even the spirit world has since been tapped, through medi- 
ums, to discover what became of the remainder. The latest 
theory is that ten million dollars’ worth of gold, silver and 
jewels was buried by Kidd or his men in a one-hundred-foot 
hole in Oak Island, Nova Scotia; and in the spring of 1909 a 
well-known engineer signed a contract to dig for this treas- 
ure, which, if it exists, must now be covered by the dust of 
more than two centuries. 


Why Did John Paul Jones Change His Name? 


Ww John Paul Jones changed his name is another of our 
unsolved Colonial mysteries. He was born with the 
surname Paul. John Paul, and no more, he had been as a 
Scotch laddie when his bare feet had scampered over the 
heather; and his father, an honest Scotch gardener, had 
been John Paul, pure and simple. 
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BECHER 


Indeed it .s a well-known fact that John Paul had been 
a good enough name for our hero until he came to the age 
of twenty-six or twenty-seven, when he must needs don the 
extra surname which scores of men have gone into court to 
doff that they might have surer identity. But did John Paul 
wish to lose his identity by becoming a Jones? 

This precocious youth when twenty-four was captain of 
a Scotch brig which he took on two trips to the West Indies. 
On one of these cruises charges of cruelty to one of his crew 
were made against him, but dismissed as frivolous. When 
in a few weeks, however, his alleged victim died the charges 
were revived. John Paul was not arrested, but the incident 
preyed upon his mind, and, to prove his innocence, he sent 
affidavits to his family in Scotland. 

Three years after this occurrence his brother died and left 
him an estate in Virginia, and thither John Paul went, 
proposing to settle in Fredericksburg. It was at this time 
that he added the name of “‘Jones’’ to his signature. Some 
people have thought that he did this for reasons of conceal- 
ment growing out of the charges just mentioned. But this 
idea seems hardly probable, since he settled in a community 
where every one knew his original name and since he 
continued to correspond with his family in Scotland. 

Another theory is that he took the name of Jones out of 
gratitude to two brothers of that name, Virginians, who had 
lent him the money wherewith to pay the probate expenses 
of his brother’s will and who had made him a guest at their 
house during the settlement of that brother’s estate. But this 
explanation, too, has failed to gain 
a hold, and the mystery of our 
hero’s name seems fated to remain 
unsolved. 


The Wentworth Mystery 


YSTERIOUSLY disappeared 
from the knowledge of men,at 
Washington, D. C., in July, 1862.” 
These words upon a monument 
in the cemetery of Suncook, New 
Hampshire, perpetuate one of the 
National capital’s great mysteries 
growing out of the Civil War. 

In July, 1862, the Nineteenth New 
Hampshire Volunteers, while on their 
way to the front, passed through 
the city of Washington and camped 
upon the Virginia side of the 
Aqueduct Bridge. 

Harvey B. Wentworth, a private 
in Company D, on July twenty-first 
received a day’s furlough to cross the 
bridge and see the sights of Washing- 
ton; but at the next roll-call of his 
company he was marked ‘not pres- 
ent,’ but for this phrase the words 
“mysteriously disappeared’’ were 
later substituted. 

Every circumstance connected 
with the case pointed away from 
the probability of the young soldier’s 
desertion. Indeed a special court of 
inquiry, after thoroughly sifting the 
evidence in connection with the 
mystery, reported that Wentworth 
did ‘‘disappear from mortal ken; 
but in view of his character and 
antecedents we clear him from the 
charge of desertion and recommend 
that his military record be regarded 
as without stain.” 

Wentworth was a farmer lad of 
twenty years of age, of good habits, 
unusually intelligent and inquisitive. 
His captain was his cousin, and he 
had no cause for complaint of his 
treatment inthe army. When he left 
camp he was full of youthful enthusiasm over the prospect 
of seeing the sights of Washington. 

That he never left Washington was furthermore indicated 
by the fact that sentries were posted at every highway and 
byway out of the city, as well as along its principal thorough- 
fares, and that no man in uniform could go by them without 
having his pass recorded. The records of these guards showed 
that the missing youth had presented his pass on entering 
the western limits of the city and they indicated his progress 
along Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol. 

The thorough investigation which followed his unaccount- 
able disappearance showed that he was last seen on the brow 
of Capitol Hill, contemplating the western panorama of the 
city spread below him. About him masons and stonecutters 
at work upon an extension to the Capitol were sweating under 
the merciless midsummer sun. Below him was a labyrinth 
of partly covered excavations for the sub-basement of the 
new extension. 

That, while the inquisitive young soldier was exploring 
these labyrinthine mazes, he was overcome by heat or by 
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escaping gas, and so fell into some dark abyss where he was 
walled up and entombed by unwitting masons, has been 
regarded as the likeliest explanation of his disappearance; 
for all the evidence pointed to the fact that he vanished 
within the Capitol grounds. 

Anxiety over the fate of, the promising young life thus 
abruptly and strangely snuffed out caused the premature 
death of his parents shortly after his disappearance, and the 
monument which stands to his memory in the little church- 
yard near his old home was erected by admiring friends. 


Where Was Andrew Jackson Born? 


VW/ ITH all the fierce light that has beaten upon our 

Presidents it seems incredible that the birthplace of one 
as conspicuous as Andrew Jackson should be a matter of 
doubt and bitter dispute. The fact remains that no one 
knows to this day in which State he was born. Indeed his 
biographers have been so much at odds over the question 
that some people have been led to, or have affected to, 
suspect that ‘‘Old Hickory”’ was born in Ireland, and that 
this fact was covered up when first he became imbued with 
Presidential aspirations. 

Still another theory is to the effect that he was born on the 
high seas while his immigrant parents were on their way to 
this country. But this and the other theories seem to have 
originated with his political foes. 

According to one authority Virginia must be awarded the 
honor of having given the bluff soldier President to the Nation; 
but there are two other States between which the glory 
seems really to lie,and these are North and South Carolina. 
Jackson himself always maintained that he was born in 
South Carolina, but the majority of his biographers think 
that he was mistaken. 

His poor peasant parents, after landing from Ireland, 
came to the Waxhaw settlement which spread over the line 
between the two Carolinas. Here within two years the father 
died without having won a home from the wilderness, and his 
widow, not returning to the cabin which had been their 
temporary shelter, started directly from the graveyard, 
where her husband had been laid away, to find a new home 
with some distant relative. 

She went afoot, bearing her burden of grief and leading her 
two little boys. Whether she went to North Carolina or to 
South Carolina on this trip is the moot question. 

The North Carolina partisans have two theories, one of 
which is that after proceeding into that State she stopped at 
the wayside house of a stranger, where the future President 
was born, and the other that she found her way to the cabin 
of a brother-in-law, where the eventful birth took place. 
The best evidence of the South Carolina champions is that 
she trudged on her weary way down into that State until she 
had reached a small cabin on the plantation of a distant 
relative, and that it was in this humble shelter that Andrew 
Jackson first saw the light. 


Secret Hiding Place of Wilkes Booth’s Body 


O CLOUDED in mystery was the disposal of the body of 

Wilkes Booth, the assassin of President Lincoln, that 
some people have come to believe he made his escape. In 
fact a considerable volume has been written to prove that 
another was shot in his stead. But the best evidence is 
that Booth was shot in the barn at Bowling Green, and that 
a steamboat brought his body to 
Washington for identification and 
disposal. 

All that we know about that dis- 
posal, however, is that it was in a 
‘secret place.”’ And the mystery as 
to where this secret place was men 
have pondered this many a day. 
Some people believe that it was not 
a grave, but that the skeleton, sep- 
arated from the flesh, was hidden 
away in some dark closet of the War 
Department. There is no doubt that 
the neck bones bearing the fatal gun- 
shot wound are on public exhibition 
in the Medical Museum at Washing- 
ton, although they are not labeled as 
Booth’s. 

That one dark night the body 
was taken down the Potomac, and 
there sunk, has been testified by a 
man claiming to have been one of 
four soldiers entrusted with the 
secret mission. More people, how- 
ever, adhere to the theory that the 
corpse of Wilkes Booth was buried 
in a secret grave, and, according to 
some of them, this grave was in the 
Washington Arsenal grounds, where 
a battery of artillery was driven back 
and forth over the freshly filled hole 
until every trace of it was obliterated. 

Then again it is asserted with 
equal positiveness that the secret grave of the assassin was 
under a brick pavement inside the old jail where Mrs. Surratt 
and the other conspirators were hanged. 

There are more persistent accounts of the body’s removal 
to Baltimore, where the Booth family lies buried, but these 
stories also differ widely. According to one the corpse was 
disinterred two years after its burial in Washington, and, 
while waiting for the family to claim it, lay wrapped ina 
blanket and hidden in the old stable, near Ford’s Theater, 
where Booth had kept his horse the night of the tragedy. 

Still another story was that the corpse was not interred 
until the lapse of seven years, when it was identified by the 
Booth family in a Washington undertaking establishment, 
and removed thence to Green Mount Cemetery, Baltimore. 
Some claim to have been shown the burial permit by officers 
of this cemetery, who, however, refused to state the exact 
location of the grave. Basil Moxley, the veteran doorkeeper 
of Ford’s Theater, used to maintain that a body not Booth’s 
was buried in the Baltimore cemetery with some show of 
mystery after having been furnished by the Government, at 
the solicitation of the Booth family. 

All of these theories have been supported by persons who 
had a hand in the stirring events growing out of the assassi- 
nation. One of these men has insisted that the body was 
promptly turned over to the Booth family, and that the 
various stories to the contrary were circulated merely to 
gratify popular clamor. 


Grave of the. “*‘ Female Stranger” 


ILGRIMS to the tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon 

_ have for generations been in the habit of stopping over in 

old Saint Paul’s churchyard, Alexandria, Virginia, to view 

there a large marble slab resting upon six carved columns and 
bearing the following strange inscription: 








TO THE MEMORY 
OF A 
FEMALE STRANGER 


Whose Mortal Sufferings 
Terminated on the 4th day of 
October, 1816 
Aged 23 years and 8 months 


This stone is erected by her disconsolate husband, in 
whose arms she breathed out her last sigh, and who, under 
God, did his utmost to soothe the cold, dull ear of death. 


How loved, how honored once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee— 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 


To whom gave all the prophets witness, that through His 
name, whosoever believeth on Him shall receive remission 
of sins. 











It was on the twenty-fifth of July, 1816, that the brig 
Four Sons, bound from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to the West 
Indies, diverted her course in order to ascend the Potomac 
River, and anchored off Alexandria just long enough to 
lower a boat there and send ashore a sick woman and her 
husband. The trip up the Potomac was evidently made for 
this special purpose, since no mail, cargo nor other passengers 
were put ashore. When the small boat pulled up at the wharf 
it was seen that the invalid had ona thick veil, which, in spite of 
the heat of that midsummer day, she continued to wear while 
being carried through the streets to the ‘‘ Bunch of Grapes,”’ 
the largest tavern of the city. 

After engaging the best room that the hostelry afforded the 
anxious husband hurriedly sent for a physician, who was, 
however, before being admitted to the sick-room, called aside 
and pledged upon his honor not to reveal what he might see 
or learn concerning his patient. The physician’s lips were 
sealed until his death, and the only information concerning 
his patient which could ever be obtained from him was that 
he had never seen her face. 

She was veiled during each of his visits, for ten weeks. 
The husband was the only nurse at the bedside, day and 
night, through all of the enervating heat of August. But as 
autumn approached he became exhausted from loss of sleep, 
and two Virginia ladies, guests at the hotel, were permitted 
to administer to the sufferer, but only after they had taken 
solemn oath that they would never reveal what they might 
learn about the mysterious invalid. 

When the stranger was seen to be dying, at midnight, 
Thursday, October 3, the husband requested that only he 
should be left in the room, so the physician and two volunteer 
nurses withdrew. 

A chill east wind rattled the sashes, a fine, cutting rain 
pattered against the windowpanes, and the two ladies with 
the landlord’s wife shuddered as they waited outside the 
death-room door.: Finally at dawn the husband, with hag- 
gard face and swollen eyes, stepped out into the hall and 
announced that all was over. 
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“Finally the Husband Stepped Out Into the Hall and Announced That All Was Over” 


Then, lest some one should see the hidden face in death, 
the husband’s own hands prepared the cold body for burial. 
He personally sealed the coffin lid. After attending the burial 
in Saint Paul’s churchyard, and ordering the monument with 
its puzzling inscription, he disappeared. 

Fora dozen successive years he returned on the anniversary 
of his beloved one’s death, to put fresh flowers upon her grave 
and see that its grass was neatly trimmed. During these pil- 
grimages of devotion he was ferried directly from Washington 
and back, without stopping again at the Alexandria tavern 
or speaking to any one met upon the streets. 

But, at the end of these dozen years, he seems to have died, 
for his visits suddenly ceased and the grave of his supposed 
wife became neglected. The columns of its strange monu- 
ment toppled and so remained until one spring morning, 
when a distinguished-looking old gentleman and two elderly 
women handsomely gowned mysteriously appeared in the 
churchyard to order the stone repaired and the grave 
replanted. Under pressure of questions from the sexton these 
unknown visitors reluctantly admitted that they were rela- 
tives of the dead woman and that her husband had been 
a British officer; but when questioned more closely they 
hurriedly left the cemetery. 

Nor would the two Virginia ladies who nursed the veiled 
woman at the ‘Bunch of Grapes,” where they themselves 
were guests, ever say a word as to what they saw or learned 
in the sick-room, save that their patient was very beautiful 
and was of uncommonly high birth. Both lived to ripe old 
age and went to their graves with their lips still sealed upon 
the ‘‘female stranger’s”’ secret. 

That it was the lost Theodosia Burr Alston, daughter of 
Aaron Burr and wife of the Governor of South Carolina, 
who had come to this end, was one theory, according to 
which the alleged husband was a pirate who had captured 
that distinguished lady. 

(Page 20) 
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Another story was that the “female stranger” was no 


other than Sarah Curran, the heartbroken fiancée of the 


Irish revolutionist, Robert Emmet, and that the “ disconso- 


late husband” was Major Sturgeon, of the British Navy, 
whom that unhappy lady was forced to marry after Emmet’s 
death. But these theories were based on pure speculation 
and have gained but little credence. 


Mystery of a Hidden Son of Royalty 


E HAVE had our unfathomable mysteries of appear- 
ance as well as of disappearance. One of the most per- 


plexing of these cases was that of a man whose chief energies, 


until his ninety-fifth year, were expended in searching for his 


own identity. 


This was ‘‘ James Ord,”’ to use the name by which alone he 


was known, man of mystery, alleged legitimate son of one 
of the most powerful rulers of Europe. 


About 1799 a ship brought to this country a cockney 
Englishman, his sister and his supposed nephew. After the 
National capital had been moved to Washington this 
Englishman in some manner obtained a position as master 
mechanic in the navy yard, where he was popularly known 


as ‘‘Captain Ord.” 


Investigation later showed that he. had been a humble 
sailor in the British Navy, and that a decade before his 
appearance in America some great power in the English 
Government had suddenly taken an interest in him and 
obtained for him a well-paying sinecure in the service of the 
King of Spain—the post of dockyard inspector: Then 
Captain Ord had suddenly left Spain to seek his fortunes in 
the New World, where he still enjoyed funds derived from 
some mysterious source in the old country. 

Ample money was also supplied for the support and edu- 
cation of the child, James Ord. He was sent to Georgetown 
College, and no pains were spared to make of him a gentle- 
man andascholar. Once, when this lad had asked about his 
parents, his alleged uncle had replied: 

“Tf you had your rights in England, James, you would be 
somebody very great. God forgive those who have wronged 
you, my boy.’’ Thereupon Captain Ord had told the lad 
that he was not his nephew by blood, but was only the 
adopted son of his sister. 

About a year after the removal to Washington some one 
with a sad face came to the college and brought James to his 
foster-uncle’s bedside. The death rattle was in the old man’s 
throat when he gasped out words to the effect that he had 
something of the utmost importance to confide to James. He 
parted his pale lips to speak, but fell back unconscious 
without ever moving them again. 

James Ord was continued at the college, in the custody of 
a Maryland priest. Later in life while searching through 
papers left by his deceased foster-uncle, he came upon 
correspondence with another priest, which launched him 
upon a search for himself, lasting the remainder of a long 
lifetime, 

He found that his alleged uncle’s sudden departure from 
England for Spain had directly followed the date of his own 
birth, and that this promotion of the ex-sailor had been 
obtained by a personage none other than the then Prince of 
Wales, the negotiations having been carried on by a near 
relative of Maria Anne Smythe Fitzherbert, the Catholic 
widow whom that Prince had married in 1785, before 
becoming George IV, King of England. 

In 1812 James Ord was influenced, 
against his inclination, toenlist in the 
war against England, and not until 
that struggle was over and it was too 
late to protect himself did he come 
to realize that spies had forced him 
to this service which in British eyes 
would amount to treason, invalidat- 
ing any claim he might make to bene- 
fits from the British Government. 

He wrote to ‘‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert,”’ 
and, although she never replied, he 
died with the conviction that he was 
the legitimate son of her marriage 
with the rotund King. 

This fact was accepted also by the 
Jesuit fathers of Georgetown College, 
who in the centenary history of the 
institution mentioned its alumnus, 
James Ord, as the son of that mon- 
arch and the woman whom the 
Church of Rome accepted as his 
lawful wife. 

James Ord married in New York, 
and lived in Washington until his 
latter years, when he moved to 
Omaha. Here he died at the age of 
about ninety-five, leaving seven sons 
and one daughter. He had always 
believed that the long-delayed un- 
sealing of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s papers 
would clear the mystery of his birth, 
for when she had died, in 1837, she 
had left these documents to a London bank with the stipula- 
tion that the secrets they contained should remain under 
seal for a long period. 

The seal was finally broken by order of King Edward VII, 
in 1905, after the death of James Ord, but the papers found 
along with her marriage certificate contained no references 
as to the children alleged to have been born to her and her 
royal husband. 

HESE are some of the most remarkable of the mysteries 

which have perplexed the people of this country from 
time to time. Others, equally conspicuous, are not noted 
here, because they were fully described in an article which 
appeared in this magazine some years ago. Among them 
were: 

The mystery of the fate of Aaron Burr’s daughter, 
Theodosia, who sailed from Charleston, South Carolina, for 
New York in 1812 and was never heard of again. 

The stranger disappearance of William Morgan, in 1826, 
when rumors became rife that he was about to reveal the 
ritual and secrets of Free Masonry. 

The vanishing of the steamship President, which sailed 
for Europe from New York in 1841 with about a hundred 
passengers, including many prominent people. 

The resignation of ‘‘Sam’’ Houston as Governor of 
Tennessee to join the Cherokee Indians and become an 
Indian brave in 1829, 

Various extraordinary murders, especially the once-famous 
Burdell murder mystery in a house in Bond Street, New 
York, in 1858. 

The stealing of the body of A. T. Stewart, the great 
merchant prince, in 1878. 

The abduction of little Charley Ross in 1874. 

The blowing up of the battleship Maine in Havana harbor 
in 1898, one of the unsolved historic mysteries of the world. 
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Part One 


EANNE NORRIS threw off her dripping raincoat in the 
J hallway and came into the dimly lighted drawing-room 
tugging slowly at her wet gloves. Her husband was 
reading some important-looking legal papers under the 
orange glow of a heavily shaded lamp in the corner, but at 
the sound of the rustle of his wife’s dress he glanced up, 
nodded, and again turned his attention to the papers. Mrs. 
Norris crossed the room, and, with her hands clasped behind 
her, stood before the broad stone hearth. Fora few minutes, 
save for the ticking of the high clock in the corner and the 
crackling of the logs in the fireplace, there was a complete 
silence, and then with a sigh, half of weariness, half of irrita- 
tion, Norris let the papers he had been reading fall to the floor. 
“Did your walk in the rain do you any good ?”’ he asked. 
Mrs. Norris shook her head slightly, and even in the soft, 
dimmed lights of the room her husband could see her pale, 
sensitive lips barely waver into a smile—a smile, however, 
wholly without mirth. ‘‘Not much good,” she said. “I 
should have to take a very, very long walk to do that, and 
it would have to be all in one direction.” 

Norris put his hands before him, palm to palm, and slowly 
joined the tips of his long, tapering fingers. ‘‘And what 
would the direction be?’’ he asked. 

His young, pretty wife looked at him, and again her lips 
broke into the same mirthless smile. ‘‘Oh, any old way,” 
she said, ‘‘so long as it led away from all this.” 

‘‘From all this?”’ he repeated slowly. 

“Ves, from this room and this house and—and sed 

‘*Go on, please,’’ he said. 

“Oh, very well, P’ll go on. And you.” 

Norris’s keen, intelligent eyes wandered from the straight, 
lithe figure at the fireplace to his finger tips, and then to the 
ceiling, and then back to the eyes of his wife, which were now 
steadily fixed upon him. When he spoke his voice was low 
and not without sympathy. ‘‘I suspected, indeed I knew, 
that you haven’t been very happy of late, Jeanne, but I had 
no idea it was as bad asthat. You’re quite sure it isn’t the 
rotten weather we’ve been having lately, or that you aren’t 
feeling very fit?”’ 





TILL looking him fairly in the eyes Mrs. Norris shook 

her head. ‘‘ No, it isn’t the weather, bad as it is, and I 
never felt better in my life—never. I’m just tired of the 
whole game. I’m twenty-five and I'd like to be treated as if 
I were twenty-five, not as if I were a piece of furniture or 
the oldest living inhabitant and a great-grandmother of sixty 
children. Why, honestly, David, I’ve seen you look at a 
bronze or one of your old ceramics with a lot more affection 
than you have looked at me for the last year or so, a lot more. 
I suppose I’m too young or you’re too old. I don’t know.” 

Norris bit his thin, pale lip and once more his glance 
traveled swiftly about the room. ‘‘ You knew the difference 
in our ages when I married you,” he said calmly enough. 
‘Surely there was no attempt at deception about that, or 
about anything else for that matter. Haven’t I given you 
everything you wanted, or certainly everything you asked 
for?” 

‘‘Everything,” she said, “‘everything that money could 
buy. Everything except the love and affection and the little 
foolish attentions that a woman craves from her husband. 
You work downtown all day and you work here all evening— 
that is, you do when you don’t go to your club.” 

Norris started to speak, but, suddenly giving way to her 
increasing anger, Jeanne raised her hand to stop him. ‘I 
know what you’re going to say,” she threw at him. ‘‘ You’re 
going to say that you have to work as hard as you do to buy 
me dresses and new cars and to make enough money to run 
this very beautiful and expensive home for me. Well, I could 
get along with fewer dresses and fewer cars and fewer serv- 
ants if I had a little more attention or affection or whatever 
you choose to call it. I’m just tired of it all.”’ 
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‘Have you thought of a remedy ?”’ Norris asked. 

Jeanne drew herself to her full height and folded her arms 
across her breast. ‘‘ No,’’ she said, ‘‘there is no remedy. It 
was my own fault. I knew perfectly well the man I was 
marrying. You had things and could do things for me ina 
worldly way that the other men who wanted to marry me 
couldn’t. I appreciated all that at the time, and my mother 
did, and I suppose you did too. I was just an ambitious, 
ill-advised little fool that got her values mixed. I'd always 
heard that love between married people died out in a short 
time, anyhow, and that when a girl did wake up from her 
rosy dreams it was better to find herself married to a man 
who could give her limousines than to a man who couldn’t. 
I don’t believe that now, but I didthen. It’s all my fault. 
I’m blackguarding myself, not you. Nobody knows better 
than I do that I made my own bed, and I’m willing to go 
ahead and lie in it; but you must allow me to toss about 
a bit once in a while.” 


ORRIS smiled and shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ All right, 
Jeanne,”’ he said, ‘‘toss about as much as you like. But, 
to be quite fair, how do you know that you would have found 
this perfect love with any of the men who wanted to marry 
you? I don’t think you mentioned the number, did you?” 
‘‘No, I didn’t,” Jeanne shot at him, ‘‘but I can. There 
were four; four perfectly good suitors, all reputable young 
men, and most of them what you and my mother, for instance, 
would call fairly eligible; and they were all very much in 
love with me.” 

‘IT suppose so,” David said a little wearily. ‘“‘ And I sup- 
pose that when you refused them they wereall broken-hearted 
and their lives were ruined entirely. And I suppose it is 
equally true that they all told you so and said if you ever 
needed a friend that they were always at your command and 
would do anything in this world to serve you.” 

“They did,” Jeanne snapped; “‘all of them.” 

“‘Well,’”? asked her husband, ‘‘were their lives ruined? 
Has any of the four died of a broken heart, or, as a matter of 
fact, have you ever had cause to call on one of them to make 
good his promise to do anything you asked of him?” 

“No, you’re quite right,” Jeanne said. ‘‘ That is, I haven’t 
until now.” 

Norris got up and crossed the room near to where his wife 
stood, sat on the arm of a big leather chair, and laced his 
hands over his knee. ‘‘ Now, Jeanne,”’ he said, ‘‘just try to 
be fair. Do you believe for one moment that you are any- 
thing in the lives of any one of those four men? Do you 
believe that any one of them is still under your control in 
the slightest degree? Do you honestly think that if you were 
to call on any one of them to make a real sacrifice for you 
he would do it? Because I don’t.” 


(Page 21) 



























































Mrs. Norris drew her lips into a straight, hard line and the 
blood rushed to her delicate pink-and-white face. ‘‘I do,” 
she said. ‘‘I most assuredly do. All men aren’t like you, 
David. There’s a good deal of chivalry and romance left yet 
in this hard old world.” 

“But be reasonable, my dear,’ David argued. ‘‘Those 
men must have proposed to you at least five years ago, and 
meantime they have naturally found other interests. I’ve 
no doubt most of themare married. That alone would prove 
that their lives were not altogether ruined, and it’s only 
natural to suppose that they have very probably passed 
entirely beyond your influence. Who were they anyhow?” 


EANNE slowly turned her back on her husband and stood 

staring into the fire as if to find the inspiration for her next 
words in the dancing flames. Suddenly she turned and 
faced him. ‘All right,’ she said, ‘I'll tell you who they 
were; and I believe that every one of them would today do 
anything I wanted of him.” 

“‘ Anything?’’ David asked. 

‘“‘Anything,’’ she repeated doggedly. 

‘Suppose,’ Norris said, ‘‘mind you, I said ‘suppose,’ you 
asked one of them to run away with you?”’ 

Jeanne smiled up at the ceiling. ‘‘That’sfunny,”’ she said. 
“T wondered if you weren’t going to ask me that. Why, 
of course, any one of them would. I'm just as sure of that 
as I am sure that I would be happier with any of the four, 
even under those criminal conditions, than 1 am with you.” 

‘‘ Are you going to tell me who they are?’’ Norris asked, 
still unruffled. ‘I suppose I could makea pretty good guess.” 

““You needn’t try to guess,”’ Jeanne said; ‘‘I told you that 
I would tell youtheir names. The first man who ever proposed 
to me was Mayhew McCullough.” 

Norris folded his arms, smiled grimly and shook his head. 
“A. Mayhew McCullough!” he said. ‘‘ Poor old A. Mayhew! 
Why, Jeanne, you know that he’s proposed to every débu- 
tante in town for the last twenty years. It’s just a habit he 
fell into when he was young. He never could break himself 
of it, and no girl was brave enough to cure him of the vice by 
marrying him. A. Mayhew’s a bad start, Jeanne.”’ 

Jeanne herself realized that she had made an unpropitious 
beginning, and, besides that, she resented extremely her 
husband’s placid and tolerant manner. ‘‘Oh, Mayhew’s not 
so bad,”’ she said; ‘‘not so bad, believe me.”’ 

“‘Of course he’s not bad,” Norris laughed. ‘‘He’s not bad 
at all at a tea. He’s just as necessary toa tea as the pink 
candleshades, or the flowers on the piano, or the teapot, or the 
buttered toast. And asa cotillon leader he shows an absolute 
touch of genius; but he does propose to every girl before she 
learns that a man who leads men ina ballroom seldom leads 
them in war or downtown or wherever the business district 
happens to be. Do you believe, Jeanne, that A. Mayhew 
would elope with any woman that ever lived? Why his mind 
doesn’t extend further than the four corners of an engraved 
wedding invitation, and the tint of his ushers’ ties would 
mean more to him than the honeymoon. Next!’ 


ER delicate face flushed scarlet and she further showed 
her anger in a sudden tossing of her chin in the generé 
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direction of her husband. ‘‘ The second man who proposed 
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to me,”’ she said, trying to be calm, ‘‘ was ‘ Ned’ English. 
Norris screwed up his mouth and nodded his head in 
approval. ‘‘‘Ned’s’ an entirely different proposition—a 
perfectly eligible parti. Fat, good natured, easily led—that 
is, by his wife—and guaranteed not to kick nor bite nor 
. . . ‘ T > 
interfere. I think you should probably have married ‘ Ned, 
but you didn’t. You made the mistake and it’s too late to 
rectify it. ‘Ned’ would be the first man to answer your 
call for help and the last one to elope with you.”’ 
, 4 ’ 
“‘How do you know he wouldn’t elope with me ?”’ Jeanne 
asked hotly. 
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When | Found Myself a Square Peg 
in a Round Hole 


WAS born and brought up in a town of the Middle Eastern States of about 
I fifteen hundred inhabitants. Arriving at the proper age, probably about thir- 

teen, when a girl must be musical or become a social outcast, my parents pur- 
chased a piano and started me on my musical “‘career.’’ 1 was quick to learn, very 
studious, and, before many of my associates were through with five-finger exercises, 
I was able to perform a ‘“‘piece” in company. This was not due to any marked 
musical ability on my part. Rather it was the result of much stored-up energy and 
was only another way of working off the surplus. I practiced the same as | did 
other things, with complete abandon. 

Well, the music lessons were continued until I was graduated from High School, 
and I was considered ‘a good player.’’ I was called on for concerts, for church 
fairs and for an occasional recital in a near-by town. 

My parents were not wealthy; neither were they poor; but when I look back 
at their deprivations and struggles to give me a musical education a little thread 
tightens in my throat, and I wonder if the parents of all ages were constituted in the 
same whole-souled manner. 

After High School, what then? I must have something to do. More piano 
lessons were the result, until I learned all my local teacher could teach me, and 
then I looked about for more ‘‘ worlds to conquer.’’ A good musical school was out 
of the question, as my parents could not afford it. Finally a friend of the family, 
who had spent three or four years ina Boston school of music, wrote us that she 
was about to accept the musical directorship of a small college about forty miles 
from our home. By going back and forth once a week the expense could be managed 
nicely, so here my parents decided to send me. 

Music was my “career.” That had been decided for me. I practiced four, five, 
six hours a day! Nothing interfered with my lessons. If my back ached, if my eyes 
grew crossed from the dancing black notes, if my body grew weary for want of good 
healthful exercise, I knew it not. I was a veritable Spartan. Thus I worked for 
two years. It was a proud night when | received my diploma from this little 
college; and when I gave a recital in a crowded music hall and won two encores 
I thought I had reached the goal of my ambition. 


See: next thing was teaching. I gathered about mea few little Willies and Jamies 
and Bessies, whose parents, like mine, were anxious to get them launched upon 
musical careers. There were recitals and classes in near-by towns—and more 
practice. BythistimeI was able to help out a little financially, and, by more depri- 
vation on the part of my parents, I was sent once a week again to a city not far 
distant for further lessons. 

Then came a year in a Chicago musical college, and here was where I got my 
real ‘‘bumps.’’ There were students from all over the United States, and every 
night brought a real artist, or at least one of our excellent teachers, to play for us. 
I now realized that I was just anordinary plodder, not a geniusat all. The musical 
genius is born, not made. Don’t misunderstand me. I know that even a genius 
cannot succeed without long years of study and unceasing work, but he is at least 
endowed with a subtle something that I realized I did not possess. 

Back home I used to play, unembarrassed, a Beethoven sonata or a Chopin waltz 
in public. When I came to play before a small audience of musical students in the 
big Auditorium it was a different matter. My memory dropped out inwhole sections, 
my phrasing became a nightmare, my expression a blank, and I retired in confusion 
at the end of the number. So I confined myself to the elementary parts of music, 
and still practiced very hard. At the end of the year I had won a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, and I left for home wise in more things than music. 

Then came the greatest chance of my life! I was telegraphed for to return to 
Chicago. My teacher had secured, or thought he had, a position for me in a very 
exclusive school for girls in Wisconsin. This was the goal for which I had 
striven. It was my glimpse of Heaven. I packed my trunks, bade my 
friends good-by, and started off with shining eyes. 

Then I discovered that there were difficulties to be overcome that I had 
known nothing of. There were other applicants, girls who had been abroad, 
brilliant girls, girls brought up in an atmosphere as different 
from that which I had lived in as night is from day. There wasa 
painful interview with a Mother Superior, and a promise to let 
me know her decision later. I went back to Chicago and waited. 
Days passed. I haunted my old teacher for news, and at last it 
came: The position had been given a girl from Virginia. 

So I faced the crisis. I was the possessor of a musical 
education of doubtful worth, and what was! fit for? A country 
music teacher. Do youknowthetype? Itis notan alluring one. 
The most I could hope for was a class of fifteen or twenty dur- 
ing the summer, and about five or six during the school months. 


STAYED on in Chicago for a while to get my bearings. I hated 

to go back home, as my friends had expected great things 
of me, and I had disappointed them. In despair I answered an 
advertisement in a Chicago paper which called for an extra clerk 
in a downtown office. 1 knew absolutely nothing about office 
work of any kind. By sheer luck I got the position. The salary 
was six dollars a week, and out of this I paid my carfare, my 
laundry bills and my lunch downtown, and I gave my sister-in- 
law a small sum toward my board. The work was not difficult 
to master, but I was much dismayed when I was put into a room 
with seventeen other clerks, some girls, some young men. 

I shall never forget that first day. I had been practically free 
all my life tocome and goasI pleased. Here it was different. | 
had to arrive at a specified time, lunch at a specified time, and 
give every minute of the day to my work. No one paid the 
slightest attention to me, with the exception of the girl next to 
me, whoinstructed me in my duties. We copied names on cards 
from a book. I learned we were starting a card system for a new 
department. I didn’t know even what.a card system was, 

At the end of two months my work was done. I was just a 
temporary fixture, and could not become even a cogwheel in the 
big machine of this tremendous office, without training. 

My father wrote me to come home—that they needed me— 
sol went. Another class was organized. That summer I worked 
early and late, and when | figured up at the end of the three 
months, after deducting all expenses, I was just fifty dollars to 
the good! Fifty dollars for three months’ hard work. It was not 
even servant-girl wages. 

At this time my good father was taken suddenly ill and 
died within forty-eight hours. This was the final crash. There 
was little left—a few thousands life insurance for my mother. There must be 
another turn to the road. It was all the same to me; I had arrived where I must 
think things out for myself. 

The brief glance I had had of business in Chicago convinced me that I was the 
girl for that life, and not for the drab existence of a country music teacher with a 
starvation income. So one morning I announced to my mother that I was ‘“‘ going 
to business college.”” Friends were horrified, relatives were doubtful of my sanity. 
What, throw away all my years of music at one fell swoop? Ungratefulness was 
the word I heard on every side. 

My mother said little—her grief was all too fresh. So I went toa city not far 
distant where I had a friend or two, and there I enrolled in a business college. I 
stayed at the Young Women’s Christian Association in the cheapest room. 

I was then past twenty-five, and most of the students were from sixteen to 
eighteen, young, fresh, enthusiastic, High School girls, who put me in theclass with 
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How I Became What I Wanted to be 
Through Hard Work 


Y LAST year in High School was just finished. My mother had sewed and 
M struggled to keep my small brother and me in school. On Fridays I had 

swept and cleaned our three rooms, and on Saturdays I had baked bread (if 
there were any flour), washed, ironed and patched. 

The year’s experience left me with the conviction that I must give up my plan 
of working my way through college. I never fought a harder battle than the 
destruction of this castle. I recalled the words of our pastor, spoken a few Sundays 
before: ‘‘ You can be what you want to be or something better’’—and I wondered. 

A week of haunting the manager’s office in a large dry goods store brought 
results. I secured a place as an ‘‘extra’’ at adollara day. When! presented myself 
at the store that Monday morning I passed from one official to another till I found 
myself in the center aisle, where hurrying clerks and pushing customers swarmed 
about the bargain counters. I did not know my number, and was reprimanded 
frequently by the superior being who wrapped packages, before I could make out a 
check correctly. 

The blunders I made that day have caused many a smile since, but it took a 
sharp grip then to hold back the tears. In a month, however, I had won a coveted 
place behind the counter, where the work was much easier, for there were stools to 
siton in rare moments. And then I was given night work to do—marking goods till 
ten, and often later. . 

We lived in a thinly settled suburb and the cars passed three blocks from the 
house. Often, leaving the car about twelve o’clock, shadowy figures seemed to step 
from behind the trees, and I would run breathlessly all the dark way home. 

Most of the girls ate the noon meal ina lunch room, where sugar, tea, dishes and 
a gas stove were furnished free of charge. As Christmas drew near I usually 
spent my noon hour in that bedlam of voices, studying for the coming teacher’s 
examination. 

At night, except when work intervened, I fellasleep in my chair after supper, roused 
up again about nine o’clock and reviewed for two hours. When my courage failed, 
and enticing drowsiness drew its mantle over me, I had but to glance about our 
room —the tiny oil stove in one corner, the folding bed and cot in another —and 
I turned to my books with renewed vigor. 

I arose on the day of examination after a sleepless night. My mother begged 
me not to try. In such a nervous condition I was sure to fail—the examination 
cost a dollar and meant the loss of two days’ work. 

But I went. From nine till eleven I sat in a cold perspiration, and tried to write. 
All my carefully crammed knowledge had slipped away. At eleven-thirty I began 
my papers; at twelve-thirty the gong sounded, and the three subjects were handed 
in. When the afternoon session was over I went to the store, as we kept open 
during the Christmas rush. The second day I went back to the examination, with 
the calmness of despair. : 

I passed. The average was not high, but it gave me the right to teach. It 
meant that I could leave the prison store, where the walls were beginning to press 
against my brain. They called me the ‘“Madonna”’ there—‘‘that white face, with 
such big, sad, brown eyes.” A five-cent bowl of soup or a cake of sweet chocolate 
for lunch often makes “‘ soulful” eyes. 


ROM a teachers’ agency I secured my first school: Two pupils, thirty miles 

froma railroad, five months, at forty dollarsa month. The daythe telegram came 
I bade my friends good-by, and left the store at six-thirty with a week’s wages in 
my pocket. The next morning I boarded a train for the unknown. 

Mrs. Marsh, mother of the prospective pupils, met me at the station. Learning 
that I had no trunk we went at once to the spring wagon. We passed through the 
lately settled district, where land agents had gathered some hopeful Easterners 
striving to get bread from a stone and wealth from dry-land farming. 
The fences grew scarcer and finally passed from sight. The road grew faint 
and the houses disappeared. 

The brown spaniel puppy on my lap, which Mrs. Marsh was taking to one 
of her daughters, lifted its voice in homesick wails, and finally slept with 
fitful sobs. And still we drove. Toward evening we descended 
into a shallow basin where lay the sheep corrals, the barns and 
the tiny house. There was not a tree in sight. 

It has always been my good fortune to find kind people 
everywhere. In this home I found not only kindness, but also 
sympathy and friendship. Mrs. Marsh had been a teacher and 
she gave me much help and advice. Her daughters had been 
carefully reared and were agreeable companions. 

During the six months on the sheep ranch I never saw a 
town, but I learned to find beauty in the drear-looking prairie. 

School took a vacation when the lambing-time came, for the 
girls and all available hands were pressed into service. Together 
with the rest I donned a slicker and an old felt hat, much to the 
delight of the cook. Each day, before sunup, we girls were in 
the pens forcing unnatural mothers to nourish their weak-kneed 
offspring. The orphans we fed from a bottle. 

Then each of us took a bunch of lambs and ewes out to graze. 
I carried my lunch, a bottle of water, a book, and a stick with 
which to kill rattlesnakes. A little before dark the footsore 
shepherds and their flocks returned to repeat the morning’s 
performance. 

Thus a month wore away, and I began to love the broad 
stretches of sagebrush and the bountiful fresh air. 

The term ended I returned to the city for a few weeks, the 
proud possessor of two months’ wages and a dark brown com- 
plexion. The increase in our income had enabled me to send for 
a younger sister, who had been East among. relatives, so the 
home-coming was doubly joyful. 


\ \ 7 HEN I took the next examination it brought me high credits, 

and a better-paying school. This time I went farther from 
home, into the mountains. The town consisted of a store, a 
post office, a few houses scattered along the railroad track, a hotel 
with its gossip, and a saloon with its vice. 

All around were the scars of that saloon. The bridgemaker’s 
little wife, her hair clotted with blood from a cut made by a beer 
bottle, told me her pitiful story. The proprietor of the saloon 
was escorted to his bed by friends scarcely less drunk than him- 
self, while his daughter turned away her face with shame. 

Flushed, smirking men sat at the table across from me, or 
stumbled up to bed, with foul oaths, into the room next to mine. 
But there was my schoolhouse where I happily labored and 
studied and dreamed. Back of it rushed and murmured the Frying Pan River, 
among whose rocks and foam I spent my dearest hours. 

When the snow covered all the rocks I took up a normal course through corre- 
spondence. The salary of sixty-five dollars a month, together with the assurance 
that my loved ones were comfortable, made this possible. I was able to have some 
dental work done and to attend the teachers’ institutes. 

Back in the city I, in the early summer, plunged again into the babel of the 
store. As the summer advanced the heat became intense and my healthy color faded. 
There were nights when I could not sleep, and the stock of combs and jewelry seemed 
to lie on the bed beside me, waiting to be sold. Many times I awoke screaming or 
crying.’ How I longed for the cool breezes blowing from the mountaintops, or for a 
ride behind my broncho. Food became hateful to me. 

Once I leaned over the counter, and all grew green and black about me. 
Then I slipped to the floor. I opened my eyes in the girls’ lunch room. It was 
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DECORATION BY RUTHERFORD BOYD 


of the most piteous sights in the world. I recall 
in my immediate neighborhood an old carpenter 
who is no longer ‘‘taken on’”’ by the contractors, a 
French cabinetmaker whose exquisite inlay work is no 
longer fashionable, an “‘embosser of wills and deeds”’ 
who has been displaced by the typewriter—all of them 
honest men, free from the vices of drinking or gam- 
bling, but actually suffering for lack of adequate food 
and shelter. 

It is obvious that the unemployment of able adult 
men under sixty-five years of age is abnormal and 
wasteful, not only of brawn and muscle, but often also 
of ripened judgment and valuable experience. Each 
day his unemployment is prolonged such a man ages 
perceptibly, loses his self-confidence, avoids meeting 
his old friends, wonders if life is worth living, and, if his 
idleness is too long continued, he is in danger either of 
becoming transformed from the man who is merely 
unemployed and looking for work to the man who is 
unemployable and unwilling to work, or of falling into 
an habitual and dangerous depression of spirit. The 
phrases most often used in connection with the suicides 
which the daily papers report in such ghastly numbers 
are “out of work” and “‘ grown discouraged looking for 
work.’’ This sense of uselessness, of being wanted 
nowhere, is perhaps the most difficult strain to which 
the nervous system can be subjected. 


Te aged poor, forlorn and out of work, are one 


Unemployed Mena Great Loss to Our Nation 


N ADDITION to the older men there are thousands 

of others suffering the enforced idleness and prolonged 
privation due to unemployment. Even ina prosperous 
year ‘‘ from one-quarter to one-third of the wage-earners 
are turned out of work for various periods’’ for which 
the seasonable industries are largely responsible, and to 
these are added ‘‘the ten per cent. of wage-earners 
engaged in manufactures, who are kept as reserve to 
meet the fluctuating monthly demands.’’ This so- 
called normal number may at any moment be suddenly 
augmented, not only by trade depression, but also 
through the invention of machinery, the formation of 
a trust, the shutting down of mills or the closing of 
mines, the termination of a large contract, the failure 
of a crop which supplies the raw material to a given 
industry, the overstocking of a market, and even by the 
caprice of fashion. The magnitude of the loss thus 
caused to the Nation—first, in the million of days when 
productive labor is unutilized, and second, in the 
degradation of character and physique resulting from 
idleness—can scarcely be exaggerated. 

A notable study of unemployment with its reaction 
upon National life was made ina report submitted by 
a minority of the Poor Law Commission to the British 
Parliament in 1909, and its recommendations have 
formed the basis of the crusade against poverty that is 
now being carried on in England. The report insists 
that, in order to deal adequately with the problem of 
the unemployed, the aged, the sick, the feeble-minded 
and the immature youth who constantly lower the 
standard of wages and reduce the able-bodied to idle- 
ness, must be entirely removed from the labor market, 
and must be adequately taken care of by the public 
authorities whose business it is to provide for them. 
For the first twoclasses England is already doing this. 
Old-age pensions established by the Government in 
1908 allow to the aged poor who are over seventy 
years of age a maximum of five shillings a week for an 
individual, ten shillings fora couple—these old people 
to be freed as far as possible from ‘“‘workhouse’”’ treat- 
ment; the English system is in many respects similar 
to the systems of old-age insurance which have been 
instituted for many years in Germany. The Govern- 
mental insurance against sickness became operative in 
England in 1911, and although attended with difficul- 
ties, owing to the opposition of the medical profession, 
in the trades to which it now applies, it provides for 
medical attendance, sanitarium treatment or compen- 
sation, and withdraws from competition many people 
who are unable to work, but who without the aid of 
this insurance would continue as a depressing element 
in the labor market. 


America Has Not Adopted the Insurance System 


T IS difficult to estimate the amount of unemploy- 

ment due to illness and trade diseases; tuberculosis 
alone is responsible for withdrawing thousands of able- 
bodied men from industry every year. We all know 
many artisan families ever haunted by the dread that 
illness or non-employment may at any moment sepa- 
rate the members and scatter them into public insti- 
tutions, because America has avoided the insurance 
system so well established in other great Nations to 
protect life against the hazards of sickness, irregular 
employment and old age. 

Many Chicago people recall the young brass finisher 
who a year ago entered an office and at the point of a 
revolver held up the astonished business man, only to 
drop the weapon at the stenographer’s appeal that 
he ‘‘looked too good a fellow for such business.” He 
was only twenty-three years old and had worked 
steadily in a brass foundry until he was discharged 
because he was ill from tuberculosis superinduced by 
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the brass filings in his lungs. His discouraged wife 
with her child in her arms had told him that morning 
when he went as usual to look for work that she hoped 
he would not return unless he could bring back some 
money, for the baby had had nothing but tea for supper 
and breakfast. The desperate man confided his plight 
to a chance acquaintance and was by him induced to 
try ‘‘a sure way to get money.” The path between 
industrial disease, unemployment and crime is not often 
so direct, but it is only too easy to trace it to death 
and orphanage. 

The attempt to free the labor market from the com- 
petition of the feeble-minded is being made in England, 
as in other countries, by placing them in farm colonies 
where it is possible to make them self-sustaining. 
The attempt to curtail the labor of the young is also 
world-wide. When the English Poor Law Commission, 
without any apology for entering into the field of 
education, recommended that ‘‘the legally permissible 
hours for the employment of boys must be shortened, 
that they must be required to spend the hours so set 
free in physical and technological training, that the 
manufacturing of the unemployable may cease,” they 
formulated what the entire civilized world was beginning 
to discover. 

England hopes in time to make it illegal for a minor 
to devote his whole time to work which has no edu- 
cational value, and to require him to attend for certain 
hours every week trade schools established by the 
local educational authorities. Similar educational 
requirements prevail in many German cities for appren- 
tices, who are obliged to attend school ten hours a week 
out of time paid for by their employers; both Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin under special legislation are 
rapidly building continuation schools to which the day 
attendance of working children shall be made com- 
pulsory. Other States are formulating similar plans, 
and it is quite possible that the United States Congress 
will grant Federal aid for mechanical and agricultural 
education to children of the elementary and High- 
School ages, as is now done to students in the State 
universities. Nothing will be so valuable in reducing 
the number of underemployables as to protect children 
from the exhausting results of premature labor and to 
so prolong their training that they shall be fitted for 
skilled industries. 


England Has a National Labor Exchange 


HE English Poor Law Commissions having elimin- 

ated from the problem of the unemployed the care 
of the aged, of the sick, of the feeble-minded and of the 
immature, have divided the remaining able-bodied into 
four distinct types: (1) The men from permanent situa- 
tions; (2) the men from discontinuous employment; 
(3) the underemployed; (4) the unemployables. The 
Commission was much concerned that men should not 
be allowed to degenerate through enforced unemploy- 
ment and chronic underemployment into parasitic 
unemployables. 

For these four classes they urged a National Labor 
Exchange, which has since been put into operation, 
whose function is not only to ascertain and report the 
surplus and shortage of labor of particular kinds at 
particular places, and to diminish the time and energy 
now spent in looking for work and the consequent 
‘“‘leakage’’ between jobs, but also so to dovetail casual 
and seasonable employment as to arrange for practical 
continuity of work for those now chronically under- 
employed. When this prompt and gratuitous machinery 
for discovering employment fails to find it, then the 
‘‘Department of Maintenance and Training’”’ cares for 
the households of the men who are waiting for reém- 
ployment, provided that the men submit themselves to 
the physical and mental training which they may prove 
to require. The men are thus saved from the disastrous 
effects of idleness, and, in many cases, finally return to 
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their permanent employment with their industrial 
value actually increased. These National exchanges, 
established in 1909, were necessary for carrying out the 
Lloyd-George program of industrial insurance. With- 
out some such machinery the insurance against unem- 
ployment, which was enacted in England in 1910 and 
went into effect last year, would be sure to break down 
owing to the excessive amount of ‘‘time lost’’ between 
jobs and the impossibility of knowing that every 
claimant had done his best to find work. The National 
Labor Exchanges have been able to do much to restore 
to normal work the men of the first two classes, but to 
deal with the third class is more difficult, for under- 
employment extends to many hundreds of thousands 
of workers throughout their entire lives and is by far 
the worst in its evil effects. 


Three Types of Trades That Cause Paupers 


is god paupers are the result of three types of trades: 
first, the subsidized labor trades wherein women 
and children are paid wages insufficient to maintain 
them at the required standard of health and industrial 
efficiency, so that wages must be supplemented by 
relatives or charity; second, labor deteriorating trades 
which have sapped the energy, the capacity and the 
character of successive generations of workers; third, 
bare subsistence trades wherein the worker is forced to 
such a low level in his standard of life that he continually 
falls below self-support. 

The problems of underemployment can only be helped 
indirectly through a control of the sweated industries 
and by the establishment of minimum-wage boards, 
but meantime much may be accomplished through 
public opinion if we all realize that when the sewing 
women who make our garments are paid such a 
meager wage that their support must be eked out by 
charity, we, the purchasers of those garments,. are 
paupers and ina very real sense the recipients of char- 
itable doles. For the fourth class of unemployables, 
after their status has been carefully determined, both 
England and Germany establish detention colonies of 
a reformatory type, where men are compulsorily de- 
tained and kept to work under discipline. For the 
independent and self-reliant man out of work the farm 
colony is a totally inadequate remedy and the deten- 
tion colony an insult, but for the man considering whom 
it is doubtful whether he does not work because he can- 
not find it or whether he does not work because he will 
not—and the two states of mind are constantly com- 
mingled and sometimes found in the same individual— 
these colonies are most valuable. That even confirmed 
vagrants shall not be subjected to arrest until means 
of reclamation have been tried is in line with the 
development in all other philanthropy which looks 
toward prevention rather than punishment. 


Thousands of Women Unemployed All the Time 


HILE it is estimated that fewer women than men 

are unemployed, out of the six million working 
women in the United States, at any given moment 
doubtless thousands of them are out of work. For the 
non-English-speaking immigrant girls, a large number of 
whom come over without their families, for the girls in 
the dressmaking, millinery and tailoring trades whose 
work is so dependent upon the seasons, for the factory 
girl suddenly laid off because a huge establishment has 
overstocked the market, there must be many out-of- 
work periods. : 

Only a week ago a very pretty young girl, a telephone 
operator, came to Chicago from New York, hoping by 
a change of work and climate to recover her health. 
She arrived with six dollars, five of which—eager for 
respectable surroundings—she had spent for a room in 
an expensive part of the city. When her remaining 
dollar was reduced to fourteen cents and no work had 
yet been found, starved and discouraged she one after- 
noon took two pairs of gloves from a department store 
where she was applying for work. She reached the 
street with her theft undiscovered, but became so 
troubled and conscience-stricken that half an hour later 
she returned the gloves to the counter and was then 
arrested by the detective for shoplifting. It would be 
difficult to find either in New York or Chicago a more 
honest and upright girl than she had always been. In 
the midst of her fatigue and bewilderment she con- 
stantly said: ‘If I had only found work; if I had only 
found work!” 

Many people, especially those living in rural com- 
munities for whom it is difficult to secure “‘help”’ either 
for the household or harvest field during the busiest 
months of the year, are prone to judge the entire prob- 
lem of the unemployed from the tramp or vagrant who 
begs for food and lodging, but persistently shirks any 
jobs or permanent work offered tohim. It is but natural 
that to the minds of people who have repeatedly had 
this experience there are no unemployed except those 
who will not work, but in point of fact unemployment 
is one of the most complicated and difficult problems 
of modern society. 
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Second Article 


F THE child has done the work so far outlined—that is. has 
I learned the alphabet, can recognize and spell printed words of 

three letters, has memorized the fifty-three lines of ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
Childhood”’—he is ready for the work here presented. You should 
now look forward in the coming year to his memorizing one hundred 
lines more of this poem, being able to read the entire one hundred 
and fifty lines and to spell all the words in them that have not a 
special difficulty. The all-embracing topic of geography will come 
in with the reading. Arithmetic will receive scant courtesy until the 
child without conscious instruction can count the fingers of one 
hand. Writing and drawing will be treated as one subject, the 
drawing to predominate. 

You may ask why the reading material offered for the second year 
is of the same kind as that of last. You will be told by popular 
writers and lecturers how the children love the poems written by the 
children’s poets, such as Stevenson and Eugene Field. These men 
have indeed written exquisite poems of childhood, but it is you and 
I who enjoy them more than the children do. While “‘ Hiawatha” 
was not written primarily for children it is the child’s poem. In my 
personal experience I have often given the little ones their choice 
between ‘‘The Duel” or ‘‘My Shadow” and either a repetition or 
continuation of “Hiawatha,” and never did the latter take second 
place. 

The child who has learned these first fifty-three lines by heart 
wants to know what the little Indian boy did next. If the child 
has learned these lines he is filled with their mysteriousness and 
doesn’t want to leave this little Indian boy, now his friend and spirit 
playmate. He wants more of his experiences. 

There is no reason why every American child is not better off and 
happier for having by heart this really epic poem of America. It is 
constructed in such a way that the difficulties gradually increase, 
keeping pace with his increasing powers, even keeping pace with the 
growth and development of the hero. One of the evils of school life 
has been the fragmentary, scrappy teaching, destroying continuity 
of thought. A single great poem learned and loved is worth a 
smattering of a hundred. 


ONTINUE the poem with the hundred lines beginning ‘Saw 

the moon rise from the water,” which will make one hundred 
and fifty lines with those of last year. See to it carefully that the 
child learns what the words mean as he goes along. You will have 
your hands full explaining the meanings of words. Take just one 
part of it at a time, such as the story of the Moon, the story of the 
Rainbow, the Owls hooting in the forest. With every selection you 
will notice a greater ease in memorizing. 

Even now the reading is less important than this mind training, so 
I would let the child memorize the whole selection before expecting 
him to begin to read. It is not time lost. Then without ceremony 
give him the book. Right at the first line—‘“‘ By the shores of Gitche 
Gumee”—he may begin to spell out the words. Considering that 
he knows this by heart he will not have to spell many of them for 
you. How often have I heard a little child say, when he first got hold 
of this book: ‘Please leave me alone; I can read this by myself”? 
Do not hurry him over this reading by helping him unsolicited. This 
discovery of his that he can read is one of the important moments 
of his life. 

Now while we are giving the same material for all children to read, 
to memorize and to spell, we are laying down no hard-and-fast rule 
for all except that each shall strike his own gait, shall ask his own 
questions, shall take his own time to learn. I am not furnishing you 


with a list of questions to develop the subject. I am leaving that to. 


the child and to the poet. These have always been rare company for 
each other. 


P TO the age of six the child’s spelling may be wisely confined to 

short words having no silent letters. The plan of using word lists 
may be little deviated from until the child is ready to spell the words 
from his reading. These lists gradually increase in difficulty; now 
while his memory is plastic we will all the time be directing his 
attention to the spelling of words. It is the greatest saving in time 
and energy to have him spell these lists where only the letter or 
letters preceding the vowel are changed. Notice the slightly increas- 
ing difficulties in these words: and, sand, stand, strand. Here is an 
exercise I have given with the greatest success: I give the child the 
word sing and ask him to give me the words that rime with it. He 
will think of ring, probably of spring and string. Now you will notice 
there are no new sounds in those words. Have him pronounce them 
clearly and he spells them without ever being told. Here is where he 
is learning to reach ahead and do for himself instead of having the 
teacher lead him. : 

A number of words fit in well with sixth-year work. You are to 
arrange the lists always in alphabetical order. This makes for orderly 
classification that will be a great and unconscious help when he 
comes to use the dictionary: dot, bad, but, run, bet, hen, cub, up, 
arm, art, and, card, lake, bend, old, burn, oil, ale, pine, hide, ear, eat, 
beam, free, right, bound, tool, out. Very soon the child can be 
taught to add the “‘s,” “‘ing” and ‘‘ed” to such words as lands, 
landed, landing. 

As before, the box of letters will be most useful. If he has ‘‘and” 
let him find all the other letters he can put before this and make 
words. When he is well along in spelling such words as these by the 
sound you may commence to teach him words from the poem. 
Beginning with the first line he can take the letters and make these 
words so as to have sentences. ‘This will be pastime for him for 
many an hour. 


OST of the writing this year should be drawing, to use an Irish 

bull. He will use crayon or a thick pencil to avoid cramping 
the fingers. Teach him to hold the pencil properly, and guard care- 
fully against a stooped position or drooping shoulders. He may take 
the illustrations of ‘‘ Hiawatha,”’ and trace them through thin paper, 
and after a while he will copy them. We are not looking for beauty 
nor accuracy nor rapidity, but for ways of training body and mind. 
He may trace thealphabet. Some persons question the value of teach- 
ing a child to print; but viewed from the standpoint of future utility 
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and of a child’s eagerness to do this it hardly seems wasted time. 
Then let him trace advertisements and words in large type. A period 
of ten mirtutes, profitably beginning at a regular time each day, is 
sufficient; but I implore you not to stop a child who is working 
earnestly at one thing in order to have him do something else. 
This is the way teachers destroy the concentration, the lack of which 
they afterward -bewail. It little matters what kind of activity is 
employed if the child is active of his own volition; it means growth 
and unfolding. 

Arithmetic will not demand much time nor worry for the six-year- 
old. He is busy learning to spell, read and write. He is getting a 
sense of number without direct teaching. He is learning to count, 
perhaps to ten, perhaps to one hundred, but just so faras his ambition 
carries him. He may count people, toys, animals, birds, pennies. He 
may make change for a nickel, possibly for a dime. Knowing the 
cost of a two-cent stamp he may study out the cost of two or three 
stamps, but don’t puzzle and confuse his little mind with numbers. 
That work is most unimportant now, especially if he does not evince 
an eagerness for it. It cannot be too often said that much of the 
success of this early teaching depends upon doing one thing at a time 
and doing it thoroughly. Do not attempt to take up several different 
subjects in a day, a few minutes at each, but have steady, persistent 
work upon one. Instead of saying, as does the school, ‘‘The child 
lacks concentration,”’ you should know that his mind is so engrossed 
with things of surpassing interest that he cannot wrest his attention 
from these to the things you would at the moment have him heed. 
You will utilize this concentration instead of worrying about the 
child’s not possessing it. 


TORIES are an important part of child life. What we say of 
them here may apply almost anywhere in the first three years’ 
teaching. I am a firm believer in A‘sop’s Fables, because they teach 
such good little lessons for life. This book seems to me the primer 
of worldly wisdom. Tell the little one the story of ‘The Fox and 
the Grapes,”’ and let him tell that story to you. What greater fun 
for him than to take the box of letters and spell out the story, either 
with your help or from the words of the book? Then leave his story 
on the table for Father’s admiration when he comes home from work. 
You might tell the child a little story like this every day, and let him 
tell it back to you. Before many days these stories may materially 
increase in length and difficulty. This teaches a child to express 
himself coherently to better advantage than will a later course in 
rhetoric. Naturally we shall choose stories that the child likes, but 
at the same time our serious purpose is to produce a taste for sober 
reading. Do not imagine that the two aims are incompatible. 

There are stories that lead to the enjoyment of the Bible and 
Shakespeare, even of the essayists. From the time the child can 
speak give him Mother Goose rimes. Read him the poems he likes, 
tell him the fairy stories that never grow old. It is all expanding 
his mind. I give you a list of poems that your child may profitably 
know by heart before he is eight years old: “‘My Shadow,” ‘The 
Duel,” “Mountain and the Squirrel,” ‘Pied Piper’ (selections), 
“First Snowfall,” ‘‘ Children’s Hour.” 

Here also are some of the good books for the mother to read aloud: 
“Robinson Crusoe,” Kipling’s “Jungle Books,” Grimm’s “Ugly 
Duckling,” ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.”’ Some say these selections are too 
hard for the child, but we are not looking for the easy things. A 
child has plenty of energy to spend. Let us direct some of it into 
useful channels. 

This morning I met a little girl of six with an improvised stone 
boat piled high with blocks of hardwood, tugging with might and 
main to draw it up the hill to the house. When pretty nearly tired 
out she sat down on her load to rest. I offered to help, and felt 
rebuked when she promptly declined. In a few minutes she started 
on and finished the journey. Mine was the attitude of the public 
school-teacher, proffering help to that poor child with her heavy 
load, although it was of her own choosing and she thought she was 
playing. 

The reading that is hard for a child is the reading he gets something 
out of. Of course there are numberless books that the child at this 
stage would be able to read and may want to read, but you will 
observe I have not given an extended list for his reading. It isn’t the 
thing for a child to be humped over a book all day. It is hard on the 
eyes, even with fair print. Bodily activity comes first. Like other 
young animals children need it. A child of six or seven should be 
working with the mother about the house, helping with the different 
tasks, and in this way learning to de them. Besides helping he is to 
play with other children. He is to play a while alone. He is to sleep. 
He is learning in every waking moment. 


OW, as to the third year of home teaching, the instruction follows 

that of the previous outline, enlarged in scope. There is no spec- 
tacular jump between these years. The pupil has begun toread. By 
the end of this year he should read very well. In arithmetic we pre- 
scribe counting forward and backward, oral drill in addition and 
subtraction, a substantial part of the multiplication table, and easy 
fractions. You should continue the drawing and teach him to write. 
He should spell everlastingly. At this stage of his growth the child 
may spend an hour a day at his lessons. Little of this time need be 
spent at the desk or table. He may count and spell with you at odd 
moments. While you are darning or ironing he can have his book and 
sit near you reading, spelling out the words he doesn’t know. As far 
as possible live and teach outdoors. Then these years of study will 
pass without nervous strain for child or teacher. Pupils in the open- 
air schools are doing without fatigue or brain fag double the work 
of those confined in stuffy schoolrooms. 

The half-dozen poems named above should be memorized during 
this third year. They are not too hard, especially after the ability to 
learn poetry acquired by studying “Hiawatha.” Be thorough about 
this. If you start in to teach a poem see that the little student learns 
the whole of it instead of letting stick what will.. The child of seven 
who has learned these and enjoyed them has done a good year’s 
work. It is work that has not necessitated the mother giving more 
than ten minutes a day of her undivided attention. 








NOTE—tThe third article in this helpful series will appear in the next issue of 
THE JouRNAL (for October). 
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Dr. Denton Soft-knit 
Sleeping Garments 


Are Children’s Delight and the 
Choice of Careful Mothers 


Forty per cent of your child’s life is spent 
in sleep. Protect it with truly hygienic 
clothing during those recuperative hours 
and you will have gone far toward giving 
it good health. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garments cover 
body, feet and hands. Feet are part of 
garment. Hands can be covered by cuffs 
that turn. down and close with draw 
strings (except on four largest sizes). 

Dentons completely protect children 
and keep them warm even if bed cover- 
ings are thrown off. Thus they enable 
mother to have unbroken sleep and keep 
little ones from catching colds which 
may lead to pneumonia or other serious 
ailments. 


Ideal for outdoor sleeping. 


They are far more than a popular form 
or pattern of night clothing. 


Dentons have unique hygienic 
features 


which are spun and knit into the fabric. 

We make our own yarn and use nothing but new 
high-grade cotton with some natural-colored wool. 

Not an ounce of waste material is used. 

Our yarn is made with a loose twist and knit ina 
loose stitch, making our distinctive Soft-knit fab- 
ric containing countless tiny, enclosed air spaces 
which keep in the body heat and keep out the cold: 
yet perspiration passes off freely through the fabric. 

You know that when perspiration is kept on the 
body by closely woven materials, or by bleached 
cotton which holds moisture like a sponge, your 
child’s body becomes clammy and cold. 

Dr. Denton Garments, of unbleached cotton, 
with some pure wool, are ideal for your child 
because, being made Soft-knit they carry off mois- 
ture, keeping the body dryandwarm. They do not 
absorb and hold perspiration. 

The cotton used in Dentons is “double carded,” 
passing through twelve different machines in the 
process of cleaning, a much more expensive method 
than chemical bleaching; but the softness, cold- 
resisting powers and non-absorbing properties of 
the natural, unbleached cotton are all retained and 
there is no possibility of imperfectly removed 
chemicals irritating the delicate skin of the child. 


No dyes or chemicals are used 


only clean, new materials and 
pure soap and water. Our mills 
are models of cleanliness and 
sanitation, and make Dentons 
exclusively. We control every 
step in their manufacture. 

One of the most important 
features is our special process 
of washing. When washed in 
the home, knit goods always 
tend to resume the shape in 
which the fabric was origi- 
nally knit, and if the fabric has 
been stretched by the usual 
method of mill washing, then 
the garments will contract. 
lengthways and bind the limbs 
and body. 

Our fabric is not stretched in 
washing but is laid on the cutters’ 
tablesinthesame length and width 
that it came from the knitting 
machines, hence our garments, 
when washed in the home, keep 
their shape and size. 

Dentons have elastic, outside 
seams. 


Our Soft-knit fabric, retains all 
of its original elasticity 


in both directions so that our garments give readily 
toevery movement of the sleeping child. Dentons 
are durable and well finished. 

The natural-colored wool, blended with pure 
white cotton, gives Dentons a slightly mottled, 
near-white tint pleasing to the eye and practical 
in use as it does not readily show soil. 

Made in eleven sizes for children up to ten years 
old. Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according to sizeandstyle. 

Dentons are packed in white, deep lidded, sani- 
tary boxes, two in a box, and sold by over 2,500 
leading Dry Goods and Department stores. 

Be sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments. Our trade mark, shown here, is attached 
to each garment and appears on top of each box. 

We will be glad to send you, on request, our 
booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s practical 
ideas on “ Healthful Sleep for Children.” 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Dr. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
300 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 
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HAT are your 
\ N plans for the 
coming year’s 
work in the club? Will 
you study Dante, and 
confine your interests and 
energies to the classic 
beauties of a dead past? 
Or will you study civics 
of the present day, asking 
yourselves how it is pos- 
sible, through yourefforts, 
for your city or town to 
become more beautiful, 
more wholesome, more 
safe for your son or your 
daughter? Above all 
things do not write that 
your club is “purely a 
study club and has de- 
cided to take a miscel- 
laneous outline this year, since the membership is so varied and there 
are so many women to please.” I wonder if you have ever stopped 
to consider in its true light the miscellaneous program and its 
cultural possibilities, or rather its cultural impossibilities! 

Fortunately the miscellaneous program is not so much in evidence 
as it was ten or fifteen years ago, but it is still an altogether too 
common thing for a club program to show such a mixture of unre- 
lated topics that one dreads to think of the mental gymnastics 
necessary to those who attempt to follow it. As an example let us 
look at a single day’s program of the miscellaneous type. It will 
contain something like this: (1) The Tariff; (2) Our Native Birds; 
(3) The International Peace Movement; (4) Cause, Care and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis; (5) The Art of the Renaissance. Surely 
this is a day’s program arranged for varied tastes! 

The most serious part of the whole matter lies in the fact that the 
miscellaneous program, just as mixed and unrelated as the one cited 
above, still exists and there are clubs which clamor for it. 

The program of the study club—and there are still, and always will be, 
study clubs, I trust—should be carefully chosen and carefully worked 
out. If, however, your club has not yet reached the place where it may 
do continuous work; if it cannot be, in a true sense, a study club, it may 
select a correlated program. Let simplicity and service be your watch- 
words in the club as in your daily life; a few things well done far outstrip 
in satisfaction, both of attempt and of accomplishment, many things 
undertaken and abandoned by the wayside. 


A Massachusetts Club Helps Tennessee Mountaineers 


OST State federations have found the work within their own 

boundaries more than sufficient for their resources, but in 1905 
a call came to the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
establish a summer settlement in one of the isolated valleys of the 
mountains of East Tennessee. The call met with ready and willing 
response and each year the club women of the northern State have 
sent to this little valley earnest Christian teachers, and slowly and 
surely this work of devotion and self-sacrifice has been uplifting and 
revolutionizing the life of that section. The work has been largely 
the teaching of home-making, with all that the word implies. 

A teachers’ college was built which has become the social center 
for the little community. Here the teachers entertain, tactfully 
teaching sewing, cooking, order and cleanliness. In the schoolhouse 
lessons are taught by the teachers, who also help in the Sunday- 
school and religious meetings, visit much in the homes, often going 
into homes where no visitor from the outer world has ever been 
before, and in every other way prove themselves true friends. 

In these years, with the help and preparation of these teachers, 
some of the Valley children have gone away to school, taking back 
to their homes the knowledge and experience of a broader life lived 
in the outer world. 

When the work began the homes were, with one or two exceptions, 
log cabins of one, two or three rooms, many of them windowless. 
Now the homes have been im- 
proved and made more suitable 





The Woman’s Club House at Springfield, Massachusetts 


appeal on the part of 
Judge Hutton, that the 
club women lend aid and 
support tofurtheramove- 
ment for the prevention 
of insanity, and in trying 
to secure homes for unfor- 
tunate women confined in 
Patton, many of whom 
were fit to be discharged, 
and others justly and 
rightly able to be paroled 
if the necessary homes 
could be found to receive 
them upon their release. 

In the limited space I 
have on this page I can 
only touch upon the ap- 
pointment of a committee 
of five women who, after 
: attendance upon Judge 
Hutton’s open-air insanity court, found that many women held for 
commitment were victims of unfortunate circumstances which might 
be controlled. A home, Resthaven, was opened where patients are 
taken before they get to the lunacy court at all, and through the 
efforts of these women the record of the last year reads: 


CARED FOR AT RESTHAVEN 
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There have been fifty-four patients who paid nothing, ten who only 
paid ten or fifteen dollars a month. The supervisors give one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month, and there has been some money given 
besides the membership fee. 

The parole society is still, in a way, distinct from Resthaven, 
although they work together. The officers of the parole society visit 
the lunacy court three times a week to see if there are any women 
who might be placed in some other place than the asylum. The 
report of the parole society for the last year was: 


Total number of patients coming to us through the court . 122 
Sent to Resthaven . Sere ew eevee ee: me) et ES 
Other sanvaemme. 6 1 ck tk tl lt hl lth CU 
ORES Oe SS rn || 
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Paroled from Patton Asylum .......... 14 
Dismissed after some care . . .'. . ....2.~. 7 
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Still at Resthaven . fi 
Other sanitariums . Ronny kt as Gy Seale) «oe 
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Dismissed OO 6 ea ee tn ee ee ee a 
This work is so necessary, so appealing and withal so humane 


that it would be well if club women in each State should make it 
a matter of real study. Addresses will be supplied on request, and 
every possible effort will be put forth to give desired information 
to any inquiring club woman. 


A Library of a Few Hundred Books Raised to 1500 


CCASIONALLY we have unmistakable proof that it is not alone 

size and location, nor any other of the many blessings which 
belong to the city club, which accomplish results. On the other hand 
we find that oftentimes it is pure grit and courage that make oppor- 
tunity and possibility. Note the work that has been done by a 
little Green Mountain club in Johnson, Vermont. ; 

In this little village of not more than six hundred souls, the 
population of the entire township being about sixteen hundred, some 
twenty of the ladies organized a woman’s club fifteen years ago. Its 
purpose was for literary benefit 
and to promote sociability, and 





for family life. The little cot- 
tage of the teachers has been 
the object lesson and the 
teachers the encouraging force 
to effort. 

All over the land people are 
awaking to the fact that the edu- 
cation of these Southern moun- 
taineers is one of the greatest 
problems before the educational 
world today. The only way to 
reach them is to go into their 
homes, live with them, win their 
confidence and help them toswell 


work in their communities. 


information will be ¢ladly sent. 





The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the one 
club that has found the proper methods of working out some con- 
crete, practical problem of ourcommon life, and has achieved results, 
may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of 


If any club or club member who would like to know more in detail 
the methods by which any work here briefly told about was accom- 
plished will write to Mrs. MaryI. Wood, Congress Block, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, the 


also to work for the town 
library, there being one of a few 
hundred books, kept in a 
private house. 

Today the books, which now 
number fifteen hundred or 
more, are housed ina fine brick 
building, the contract for which 
was let at five thousand dollars, 
and it is paid to within the last 
hundred dollars. A liberal 
townsman gave the fine loca- 
tion, and a few solicited sub- 








the ranks of the best 
type of American citi- 
zens. There are two or 
three millions of these 
people. Is it not indeed 
a work worth while? 


Aiding the Insane 


ROBABLY no 

work ever under- 
taken by club women 
hasmorenearlyreached 
a vital need than that 
of the club women of 
the Los Angeles Dis- 
trict of the California 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in the establish- 
ment of the Psycho- 
pathic Parole Society, 
which was organized 
in response toanurgent 





The Outdoor Art Club of Mill Valley, California, Has an Attractive Home 


scriptions helped out, 
but the club has for the 
most part earned the 
money. 


There have been an- 
nual rummage sales, 
lawn parties, amateur 
theatricals, concerts by 
home talent, food sales, 
fairs, suppers served for 
lodges, etc., money all 
honestly earned. 

In addition the club 
has taken all the care of 
the library and contrib- 
uted many of the books, 
the town only voting a 
hundred dollars annually 
toward its maintenance. 
The club has not only 
raised the literary tone 
of the place, but it has 
also elevated the social 
life in many ways. 
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Bring to your toilet 
the fragrance of 
English Violets! 


| You will never knowhow 
} delightful the bathing of 
your face and hands can be 
until you bring to it the del- 
icate fragrance of Jergens 
Violet Glycerine Soap. 

| Here is the vea/ odor of 
violets, caught inasoap the 
i} colorof freshviolet leaves— 
j abeautiful,translucent green. 


| Any water, anywhere, releases 
its delicate perfume 
| Hard water or soft— 

Jergens Violet Glycerine 

Soap lathersas freely in one 
j asthe other. Its sweet, elu- 
| sive perfumeis left clinging 
j to your face, your hands 
and hair, and the glycerine 
in it makes your skin soft, 
smooth and white. 

Go to your druggist and 
get a cake today. Smell 
it—hold it to the light! 
The moment you do you 
will want it. 10c a cake, 
3 cakes for 25c. Many 
soaps have been made to 
imitate it—be sure, there- 
fore, that you see the name 
Jergens on the wrapper 
and on the cake itself. 


Jergens 
| VIOLET 
Glycerine Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout | 
the United States and Canada 


Be sure you see the name Jergens 


Write Today for Sample Cake 


Ask your dealer forJergens Violet 
Glycerine first. If he hasn’t it send 
a 2c stamp for a generous trial size 
cake. Address the Andrew Jergens 
Co., Dept. 204, Cincinnati, O. 

In Canada. The Jergens prep- 
arations are now manufactured also 
in Canada and are on sale by all 
Canadian druggists. Get Jergens 
Violet Glycerine Soap from your 
druggist, or if you wish to take ad- 
vantage of our sample offer, send a 
2c stamp to the Andrew JergensCo., 
Ltd., Dept. 124-E, Perth, Ontario. 















































10¢ a cake. 
Three cakes for 25¢. 
Gat a quarter’s 
worth. 
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Ars. Ralston’s Chat 
What Paris Says Will be Worn This Autumn 


HE silhouette of the new fashions 

for the autumn and winter clothes 

has changed so gently, and has led 
us so beguilingly by one way or another 
into accepting these new ideas, that we 
find ourselves in the midst of autumn 
fashions, with changes all around us, 
before we know it. I should say that 
the fashions are made on bolder, more 
daring lines than ever before. The small 
detail is lost sight of in the broad sweep 
and folds of the draperies, in the massing 
of colors, and in obtaining the general 
silhouette which stamps the fashion as 
“new.” 

The classical period has more influence 
in the modern designing of clothes in the 
new autumn fashions than any other, 
although at most unexpected times and 
places there will crop up style robes 
which are clear reproductions of some 
especially beautiful painting from a 
period such as the Louis XVI or the 
Directoire, or even from a nation, as, for 
instance, the Russian note which will be 
sounded in the early autumn. This 
Russian note will be felt not only in 
color, but also in the accessories, such 
as laces and embroideries, and in the 
revival again of elaborate braiding, and 
in the short military cut to the coats and 
the adoption of the graceful long cape 
worn by the Cossack generals, with the 
fur-trimmed skirts and the close-fitting, 
fur-trimmed hats. 

In studying the copies of old masters 
certain thoughts in color harmonies, or a 
type of coat or drapery may be found 
useful for reproduction, but_it is the pure 
classical lines, of the early Greeks and 
Romans, and the Far East which lies 
beyond these countries, that is the main 
guiding influence in women’s fashions 
today. This influence not only touches upon outer garments, but 
underclothes and corsets as well, as these are the essential foundation 
of the silhouette. 


O FAR as the rules of fashion go all our old-time friends and 
needs—the separate blouse, the separate coat and the one- 
piece gown—which we have known for years, are taken care of. But 
they are all brought under the influence of the flowing graceful lines of 
classical days. First torecommend them is their lightness in weight. 
The amount of material used is so scientifically calculated and 
adjusted that we have today in our clothing a comfort and a hygiene 
which have never before been known in clothes for women. Next to 
this there is freedom of movement, possibly due to the enlarged waist- 
line and to the general looseness of cut and fit, that speaks well for 
the commonsense of fashions and-their acceptance by women. 
Take, for instance, the newest, three-piece suits for winter and the 
one-piece, light-weight wool gown to be worn with a separate coat. 
The skirts of these gowns are made full by means of drapery and yet 
are very scant in width. The bodices are plain and have long, close- 
fitting sleeves. The armholes vary: some sleeves are placed in 
normal-sized armholes, others again are semi-kimono, with the 
long drooping shoulder seam two or three inches below the top of 
the shoulder. ‘The waist-line is difficult to find in many cases, so 
straight is the line from the underarm to the hips; some dresses 
show it raised, and in others it is at the normal line. Indeed it is 
at the waist-line that most of the interest of the new fashions lies. 
Sashes are another important thing in the new fashions. The 
draped sashes especially are well to the front in interest, and the 
sash often gives the touch of color for the one note of trimming in 
the whole gown; and all manner of unexpected trimmings and color 
schemes are brought out in 
belts and in the wide, soft- 
draped sashes which swathe 
the body in such frankly 
classical lines. Sashes are 
taken from the earliest 
Egyptian fashions on down 
through the various styles of 
each succeeding century. 
Sometimes they take on the 
form of an overskirt or a 
pannier more than a sash, and 
are far indeed from the origi- 
nal idea of a belt. 


HILE skirts are narrow 
at the bottom they have 
slightly more fullness than 
last year’s skirts. Perhaps 
they may not actually meas- 
ure more in many of the 
models, but the effect of more 
fullness is given by the hand- 
ling of the material, or by 
some clever trick of drapery, 
or by seams that extend into 
flat plaits, which give the im- 
pression of more width than 
there actually is. In any 
event the perfectly plain, 
tight-fitted skirt is not seen. 
It is the kimono sleeve that still lives, and is used as much as if not 
more than ever. True, it is not always the wide kimono, but still 
the kimono has strongly influenced all sleeves. There are more full- 
length sleeves worn than I can remember for a long time, and they 
follow closely the lines of the arms. 

In the three-piece suits the bodices to be worn under a coat are 
simply made, and quite as many fasten in the front and to one side 
as in the center back. These are made surplice or with plain section 
‘handkerchief fronts,” draped at the waist-line into the soft belts. 
The fichu-shaped collar in chiffon, picot edge, is used to finish the 
necks, or some other very simple, light, soft neck trimming. 

Often the important color note in the composition is given by the 
coats of these three-piece suits. They differ in both color and material 








Styles in Coats are Varied and Numerous 


We Have in Our Cloth- 
ing a Comfort Never 
Known Before. There is 
Freedom of Movement, 
Due to an Enlarged Waist- 
Line, and the Smart New 
Skirts are Only Conserv- 
atively Narrow. That 
Speaks Well for the Com- 
monsense of Fashions 


from the gown itself. For instance, in 
combination with the skirts made of 
black wool and silk mixtures for winter a 
heavy whipcord material is used for the 
coat. With the broché taffeta one-piece 
dresses coats are worn made of a wool 
material closely resembling a corduroy in 
weave. To wear with a gown of black 
or midnight blue a youthful color for the 
coat is a soft tone of bronze, with touches 
of the shade of the gown in the pipings, 
facings of the collar and the buttons. 


LAIDS will be more used than for 

years past. All kinds of materials 
are being made in plaids, from the heavy 
woolens to the lightest silks and chiffons. 
They are used for separate skirts to wear 
with plain-colored coats, for one-piece 
gowns, and for odd blouses to wear with 
coat suits. Plaid fabrics for separate 
skirts come in all weaves on the dull, soft 
plans of Scottish tartans, and the material 
is light, soft and pliable. The skirts are 
trimmed, when trimming is used, with taf- 
feta toning with some one of the colors 
of the plaid, or with one of the pretty, 
new open-work braids through which a 
touch of color of the materialshows. The 
skirts are cut rather plain, with the sash 
or overskirt drapery suggested in the 
upper part. Often this is merely done 
by a three-inch circular band placed just 
above the knee-line and two wide sash 
ends in the back hanging from the top of 
the waist-line. 

Buttons are conspicuously absent, I am 
thankful to say, in the trimming of all 
of these separate skirts, and of clothes in 
general. 

The coats to wear with these plaid skirts 
are delightful mixtures of bolero and coat. 
They are quite short and surplice crossed 
in front, hanging straight and unfitted, and they taper toa much longer 
length in the back. With them is frequently worn a separate under- 
waist coat of some soft silk or figured satin. A confusing number of 
styles is shown in the new coats. They vary from the short waist- 
line bolero to the long three-quarter coat reaching in the back quite 
to the hem of the skirt. These longer coats are made only in the soft 
silk materials suitable for afternoon gowns. 

Wraps are short and of three-quarter length, and will be much 
worn with the one-piece silk and wool cloth gowns. They are made 
in the new camel’s-hair cheviot, whipcord, poplin and chinchilla. 
As a lining the new Futurist silks, or a plain, bright color in 
contrast with the material, are used. 


MONG the newest ideas is the blouse waistcoat. This is reallya 
delightfully surprising little garment, and, although simplicity 
itself, itcan be worn with one’s plainest or most elaborate suit. The 
blouse waistcoat is worn over the skirt and is usually made in the soft- 
figured broché silks or in some one of the fancy-figured or striped 
chiffon cloths or silk voiles. It buttons down the center front, just 
above the waist-line, or in some cases just at the waist-line. It is 
draped back in one or two folds, giving a wide, square look to the 
front. The back is made plain, with the slight fullness at the waist- 
line gathered into a narrow belt and fastened with two small buckles, 
quite like a-man’s waistcoat. Below this belt, which is at the normal 
waist-line, the material of the back extends a couple of inches. The 
sleeve is put into a drooping shoulder seam and is long and close 
fitting, while the collar is a rounded sailor with an open V-neck. 

Another quaint idea for separate blouses is in those made of the 
bright chintzes in the small, gay patterns. They are trimmed with 
wide handkerchief-linen collars finished with a picot edge and with 
cuffs to match. Every-day 
little shirtwaists are made of 
the soft, thin silks. These are 
unlined and trimmed only 
with hemstitching or small 
bands of tiny hemstitched 
tucks laid in lengthwise, from 
shoulder to waist-line, in con- 
trasting color material. In 
these shirtwaists many new 
colorings are found in blues, 
dull greens, old Pompeiian 
reds, lightened with white col- 
lars and cuffs and tiny little 
frill fronts. 

The collars are usually low, 
cut on the bias and fitted on 
a shaped underband, so they 
may fit gracefully over the 
coat collar and give the usual 
pretty line around the throat 
of the Byron or Robespierre 
type of collar. 


HE combination of mate- 

rials has helped to develop 
the use of different colors. 
For instance, heavy corduroys 
are combined with the softest 
faille silks, and the plain, 
heavy, lustrous satins. The 
new cloths are of fairy weave in weight and pliability, and these, 
too, are frequently made with draped over-tunics of a heavier quality 
of chiffon cloth than we have hitherto known. Over these gowns are 
worn saucy little three-quarter-length wraps made of soft, warm 
materials and closing cozily around the throat. 

And that reminds me that many of the new separate coats for the 
winter suits, and the coat and skirt suits as well, have the most 
sensible way of fastening up snugly under one’s chin, like the coat 
buttoning at the center front in the upper illustration. Many of 
them are made with high-shaped Elizabethan collars of fur, or with 
fur-trimmed collars clasped closely around the throat. If the coat 
has not this high-neck line the separate waistccat to wear with it 
is cut to fit well up to the neck. 








There is but 
one genuine 


Skinner's 
Satin 


It has the name ‘‘“Skinner’s 
Satin’’ woven in every 
inch of the selvage. 


Satins without this 
mark of identity may 
look like Skinner's, but 
they are not Skinner's. 
So the only way to be 

sure of getting this rec- 
ognized leader of satin 
linings is to look for the 
name in the selvage. 


Don’t be misled by the 
words “just as good as.” In- 
sist on the genuine Skinner's 
Satin, and insist on seeing 
the name in the selvage. 


Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed 
to wear two seasons. If it does 
not, send the garment to any of 
our stores and we will reline it 
free of expense. 


Write for samples to Dept. G 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


This label 
should appear in 
ready-made garments : 











The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis — 
Skinner's Satin 
AND tS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 

















AMERICAN DESIGNED HATS 








The New Rembrandt Hats 


Designed for The Ladies’ Home Journal by American Designers 
Drawings by Abby E. Underwood 


T WAS the privilege of THE 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL last 
spring to offer, through “The 
Illustrated Milliner,” a series of 
four prizes to the American 
millinery trade for the best four 
American-designed hats based 
upon any hats represented in 
any of the paintings of Rem- 
brandt. The five hats given 
below won the four prizes and 
the additional “honorable men- 
tion” awarded. 


Designed by Miss L. Glickauf Designed by Viola Lidberg 
To This Hat Was Awarded the Second Prize 


To This Hat Was Awarded the Third Prize 


VER masterful conception : . € cols ij OR the most picturesque 

of the hat shown in the paint- . , ; ‘ hat shown above the desior 
: £ r ya) aah re ry . p : ene cs a 
ing ol Admiral Philip AL Dorp A a hae * ' ‘ was taken from Rembrandt’s 
(1634 ) is illustrated in the center A hee A er uth painting of Saskia before her 
of this page. With a few minor i ? ae i] ay marriage. The original hat is 
changes the designer has ie \ (1 ae C — the ie 6, pictured with a crown of brocade 
created a Rembrandt hat which i, as Pee, ; and a soft undulating brim of 
is rich in picturesque quality *: f se plush or velvet, with a long plume 
and coloring and thoroughly har- > ’ at the left side. Following these 
monious with the present modish : Tien Oi y/ general lines in conception the 
costume of this century’s well- wil em If-% ; fy 7 addition of the soft, full crown 
gowned woman. — ~ ine a is ae ; and the turban band include also 

The smart, girlish turban with Yee ee ee | other distinctive features of 

the quill trimming, was taken . Lea ah x ii Rembrandt’s hats. 
from the “Portrait of a Young F | be ) Almost an exact copy of the 
Man’’ (1631). This is made ot 4 . ’ hat shown in the painting of 
plush with gilt filigree and quills, . .y Rembrandt’s son Titus ( 1655) 
and fits snugly around the head. fr : is given in the design illustrated . 
The familiar lines ofthe hat shown r , pa 
in the painting of the “*Standard : Wake mil The draping of the velvet falls in 
Bearer’’ are very pleasingly = so Y d's r At irregular folds all around the hat. 
adapted for the young American ae vo: “< Pie The crown is large and full, and 
girl in the illustration below. : AX ’ — - f the feather is started at the center 
The rich trimming of plumes is . ie Se back, while the tip falls a little 
the only ornamentation. : a Pr i to the left of the front. 


Designed by Clarence M. Phipps 


To This Hat Was Awarded the First Prize 


Jesigned by M. U. Griffith 


Des Designed by Ethel Alexander 
To This Hat Was Awarded the Fourth Prize 


To This Hat Was Given Honorable Mention 
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‘The Girls 


Designs in Velours, Cloth and Corduroy 
Drawings by M.E. Musselman 




























ORTUNATELY for every type of girl the 

new materials used in the making of the 
autumn hats are soft and rich in quality, and 
therefore becoming—plush, velours, velvets 
and large ribbed corduroys all playing their 
parts in millinery that has been designed for 
every-day or for special wear. 

The colors, too, are abundant in rich tones 
of green, tan, blue, brown, and, of course, 
black, which is the final choice so often by the 
girl who must select her hat with a thought of 
harmonious effect with more than one costume. 

The shapes and sizes are both conservative, 

ie oe nna being of small or medium dimensions, and worn 

ede —" ” * snugly though slightly higher on the head in 

' ; oo comparison with the hats of last spring. The 

trimmings are of possibly minor importance, 

the simple bows of ribbon, the scarfs, quills or 

feathers, being the only ornamentations in many 
of the newest and smartest effects. 





VERYsmart hat in thenew 

velours, Showing the rich- 
ness and soft pile of the mate- 
rial, both in the flat brim and in 
the full crown. 


N THE hat design shown 

above, suitable for a young 
girl, the material, which is cor- 
duroy, lends itself well to the 
lines of the shape. 





ORDUROY of fine rib has been most effect- 
ively used in this design, which is tailored in 
line, yet soft and becoming in materials. At each 
7879 side is shown an admirable design in a girl’s 
every-day hat. Below are two hats for the older 
girl, for street and special-occasion wear. ~ cx as 


7881 








7879 


[YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for No. 7879, consisting of three distinct styles, can be supplied in one sise, and for No. 7881, consisting.of two distinct styles, in three sises—20, 22 and 24 inches 
head measure—at ten cents for each number, post-free. No patterns can be supplied for the unnumbered hats. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern and size of head, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depariment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyiania . 
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r ‘By Alice Long: With Drawings by Jessie Gillespie 
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HE was from a small town in the Far West, and she had not 
been to New York since she was a girl. So when she was 
asked what she was most anxious to see first her answer, 

“Everything,” was perfectly natural under the circumstances. But 
“everything” is rather vague; so, as clothes were the first consider- 
ation, we decided that a few days spent in studying Fifth Avenue 
would be a very sensible proceeding. 

Such a change as the last couple of weeks has wrought in the 
appearance of this wonderful street. It seems only the other day 
that it stretched its miles of pavement, dusty and sun-baked and 
almost deserted, but now it sparkles with life and color. The women 
look so healthy and brown, after a summer at seashore or mountains, 
with their bright eyes and erect carriage the reward of outdoor life. 
Although the sun is still warm there is a tang in the air that hints of 
approaching autumn, that quickens the steps and floods the lungs 
with ozone. It seems good just to be alive and well. 

The smart shops are showing some of the advance things, bait as it 
were, to tempt the early shopper, and not an attractive window do 
we pass that has not its half a dozen or more of curious or admiring 
women standing outside, to catch the slightest hint of what is to be 
worn this autumn. 

Interest seems to center on the tailored suit, though, for this is 
the foundation of the wardrobe of the average American woman; 
and,as with most of us one suit must last for at least a year, it is only 
natural we should be anxious to get the newest touches. We want 
our coat to be just the right length, and to have the newest collar; 
and there is always anxiety lest the skirt be too narrow or too wide. 

We passed a good many windows, and went in and out a good 
many shops, before we saw in one a very smart woman buying a suit 
of old blue velours de laine that was decidedly good looking. My 
Western friend said it was just the type of suit she needed, so perhaps 
there are other women who feel the same. It is the figure numbered 


7889-7890. You can see from the coat that cutaway effects are _ 


still good, but coats are longer. Absolutely new features that are 
quite simple and easily copied are the band at the bottom of the coat 
back, holding in the fullness, and this effect is repeated on the skirt. 
Paris is sending out suits just like this for autumn and winter wear, 
in velvet, velours and all the smart winter fabrics, and there is one 
good thing about the style: if you get tired of the bands they can be 
removed without spoiling the general effect. 


HE new skirts are all made with slightly raised waist-line. This 

is a good feature. It does away with the necessity for a separate 
belt which gives a woman the appearance of being cut in two and 
makes all but the divinely “‘tall”’ type look dumpy. 

Have you fallen a victim to the lure of the new waistcoats—those 
gorgeous bits of silk or satin or brocade that brighten up the new 
suits? Here is one on this model that is perfectly dear, but you 
will probably be just as surprised as we were to find it was not 
a separate waistcoat, but just little trimming 
tabs shaped this way and applied to the skirt. 





Vs. varied interests of ourreaders often prevent i| ae 
our giving the subject of clothes the space we 1} f\ { ss | 
would like to give it in The Journal. There is, \ Alig? 
however, a service which supplements these pages 
in The Journal, with fashion and pattern news for 
each month and each season, which may always 
be found in ‘‘Good Dressing’? and the Quarterly 
Style Book, distributed by all dealers selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 

Upon request we will be glad to send you the 
name of the nearest store where you can get acopy 
of “Good Dressing’’ free each month. Please ad- 
dress Miss Edith M. Burtis,in care of The Ladies’ 


7889-78900 7885 








You can have patterns for this suit (Nos. 7889-7890) in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure for the coat, 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure for the skirt; and to make the suit in medium size you 
will need four yards and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 

Our next want was a dress of the coat type, that could be worn with- 
out a separate wrap during the pleasant September, and later with 
a fur neckpiece or scarf and muff of the new plush or fur fabric. 
In a very exclusive shop we saw one of silk ratine, a duplicate of 
No. 7887, in a lovely soft chamois tone, with touches of brocade 
tapestry on collar and girdle. My friend wanted to use up two short 
lengths of plain and brocaded silk éponge which we had picked up at 
a bargain, so she planned to make the skirt of the brocade and the 
blouse of the plain éponge, just as it has been sketched. The brocade 
was repeated in the collar and the girdle, and for the chemisette plain 
white tulle over flesh-colored net was used. This looks slightly 
Russian in effect, but, let me tell you, the Russian type of frock is 
going to be very smart this autumn, probably because of the great 
vogue of the Russian dancers in fashionable Paris circles. 

Youcan have patterns for this frock (No. 7887) in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, and for size 36 you will need three yards and 
three-eighths of plain material 36 inches wide, and two yards and 
seven-eighths of contrasting material 36 inches wide. 


T LUNCHEON we saw such a clever dress (No. 7885) with a 
mannish waistcoat effect to the blouse which is new and bound 
to be popular, and the skirt is very easy to make, as it is in only two 
pieces, with aseam at each side. There isa perfect craze for these two- 
piece skirts, perhaps because they can berun together so quickly. Any 
of the autumn fabrics can be worked up in this model; and you would 
have a sensible, attractive, inexpensive frock if you made it of blue 
serge with trimmings of rose or blue and green plaid. Plaid silks 
are among the newest and smartest of this autumn’s fabrics, and 
I am glad. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7885) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, and for size 36 you will need four yards and 
a quarter of 42-inch material. 

What we wanted next was a pretty afternoon frock that could be 
worn to bridge parties and formal luncheons, for calling and to 
matinées; and in a smart dressmaking place just off the Avenue 
we found exactly what was needed in the shape of a draped frock— 
No. 7895. Though this was a Paris model we found it could be 
copied quite reasonably. We chose a black crépe de chine, with 
white tulle for the surplice vest, and a lovely old brocade for the 
collar. The skirt is draped just a little at the side front. This would 
be a splendid idea, too, for a more serviceable dress made of soft 
wool material, using satin for the shoulder yoke, and white crépe 
silk for the crossed fichu chemisette. 

Patterns for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, and for size 36 you will need four yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material, with three-quarters of a 
yard of 27-inch chiffon for the plaited vest. 





designs shown on this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
measure for dresses and coat, and waist and hip 
measures for the skirt, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Depariment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
Before you order any patterns be careful to take 
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all measurements accurately. 
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“Bends with 
your foot’’ 
TRADE MARK 









Model 312. Patent 
leather will be seen 
everywhere this Fall. 
This smart dull top 
model is correct for 
both street and dress 
wear. 







Model 315. A very 
dressy plain-toemodel 
of dull kid. Just the 
shoe for evening wear 
and very special occa- 
sions. 
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If the window could 
show their comfort, 
as it does their style! 


If you could only see what utter foot 
freedom lies behind the trim lines and 
smartappearance of thisshoe you would 
hasten to the nearest Red Cross dealer. 

But why delay longer when one 
simple try-on will convince you? Make 
up your mind now to get Red Cross 
style-plus-comfort this season. 

New Fall and Winter models in all fashion- 
able leathers and materials are ready at your 
Red Cross dealer's. Go and see them—walk 
inthem! Tanned by a special process that re- 
tains all the natural flexibility of the leather, 
at the very first step this shoe bends with your 
foot like a perfect fitting glove bends with your 
hand. You will walk with an ease and pleasure 
you have never known before ina shoe that will 
make you glad the new long skirts are slashed. 


$3.50 to $5.00 
Write today for the Red Cross Style Book 


This book tells what will be worn in shoes this season, 
and shows the correct models for every occasion and 
every purpose. Write for your copy today. Address The 
Krohn-Fechheimer Company, 501-534 Dandridge St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mail Orders 
If there is no Red Cross déaler in your town, write for 
Style Book and we will give you the name of a nearby 
dealer, or tell you how to order direct. We have fitted 
50,000 women by mail and guarantee to fit your foot. 






Look for this 
trade mark 

on the “ 
sole 





















Write for this Style Book today 
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did you become a trained nurse?’”’ My only answer can be: 

“T became a trained nurse for the simple reason that I 
thought I should like it.” It was this consciousness of what I took 
to be a natural aptitude for a nurse’s work that prompted me, when 
I reached the proper age, to apply for and receive admittance to 
the training school from which I was recently graduated. 

The course varies—from two to three years—in different hospitals; 
likewise does the admission age, which ranges from twenty years to 
twenty-five, thirty-five and forty. Furthermore the course demands 
at least one or two years’, in some cases four years’, preliminary 
study in a High School course; and usually, in addition, letters of 
reference are required either from a clergyman.or a well-known 
business man of your home city, or both, together with one from 
your doctor relative to your physical condition. This is all explained 
in the catalog, which may be obtained by writing the Superin- 
tendent of the Training School selected, who will doubtless send 
with the catalog forms necessary to be filled out. 

Certain hospitals have stated times for the classes to enter, while 
others admit a pupil nurse whenever a Senior graduates. The 
probation period varies from three to six months. Some hospitals 
require an admission fee, furnish school uniforms and books and do 
not give the nurses any allowance, while others do not require any 
admission fee and allow their nurses from six to ten dollars a month 
with which to provide their uniforms and books. 


(Je of the many questions which I am often asked is: “Why 


What a Probationer First Does 


REQUENTLY a probationer goes directly into the wards, and, 

after an interval of running errands, amusing child patients and 
assisting in general, learns gradually the nursing care of a patient. 
This plan is generally true of the smaller hospitals, whereas in the 
larger institutions the course is entirely different. There the 
probationer learns first to cook delicacies for the invalid as well as 
more substantial food for the convalescent. In the pharmacy she 
learns the constituents of the most important drugs, how to brew and 
compound them, and how to read and fill prescriptions. She learns, 
further, how to make surgical supplies for use in the wards, and, if 
a dispensary is attached, she cares for the rooms, prepares for and 
assists at the clinics, and spends some time in the wards dusting and 
making beds, though not directly caring for the patient. 

In a great many of the hospitals probationers ‘have practical 
nursing classes in which they learn the treatments they later must 
give in the wards, one of the first being the bed bath. 

At the end of her probation period, if she has been accepted, the 
girl goes into the ward and takes her rank as pupil nurse. This 
rank may vary greatly. First—and this is true in all hospitals— 
a nurse ranks according to the number of years she has been in the 
hospital, seniority having precedence; second, her rank depends 
further upon her standing in this class. This second ranking may 
be according to her average for practical and theoretical work in 
her probation period, or to her entrance into the school, while in 
some hospitals there is an alphabetical standard. 

From now on the pupil nurse works in the wards. In the morn- 
ing while caring for her patients she places some form of screen 
around one or two of them at a time, as the case may demand. 
Either she has a basket containing the necessary toilet articles, or 
each patient has them at her own bedside in the table drawer. If 
a patient is able she takes her own bath, otherwise the nurse gives 
the bed bath. The number of patients for each nurse varies from 
four to eight. After the bed baths are over the nurse makes the 
beds, sweeps her part of the ward, and the rest of the time that she 
is on duty she spends in serving special nourishments and meals, 
giving medicines and treatments, taking temperatures and attend- 
ing to the patients in general, while in the evening she prepares 
them for the night. This last consists of straightening the bed, 
brushing out the crumbs, bathing the patients’ faces and hands, 
rubbing their backs with alcohol and making them as comfortable 
as possible. That is the day nurse’s work, while the night nurse 
also has her routine. As there is usually only one night nurse for 
from twenty-five to thirty patients her work is mostly among 
those who are sickest, although she still has routine temperatures, 
medicines and nourishments to engage her regular attention. 

The nurse changes from ward to ward—men’s, women’s and 
children’s, public, private, medical and surgical. 


Number of Hours Required to be on Duty 


HE pupil nurse also receives her training in the obstetrical ward 
and in the operating rooms. Of the latter work the outside world 
(so nurses always speak of it) has a very wrong impression, as is 
shown by a question often asked: ‘‘Didn’t you faint at your first 
operation?”? When the answer, which is usually negative, is given, 
the questioner generally says: ‘‘Oh, well, I suppose not; you get 
so hardened!’’ Not at all; but the lay eyes do not see, as the 
nurses do, a bright, warm room, with the patient completely covered, 
except for the one small field of operation, and quietly breathing in 
the anesthetic, while the doctors and nurses, in their white, sterile 
gowns, are each busily attending to his or her own task. There is 
no time to think of fainting. The nurse’s time is occupied in attend- 
ing to the doctor’s needs; besides, did she think or worry she would 
have the comforting knowledge that the patient is not suffering. 
The theoretical work advances with the practical, and during 
the three years’ training the nurse takes courses in anatomy and 
physiology, hygiene, bacteriology and pathology, dietetics, materia 
medica, urinalysis, massage, bandaging, gynecology, obstetrics 
and various other general and special branches of medicine and 
surgery. Thus the years pass while the probationer advances 
from the lower rank, where her every move is made under direction, 
to the senior rank, where she is the directing force, and then to 
the graduate rank. 
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I have often been asked by prospective nurses how much time 
we have off duty while training, how early we have to get up, 
whether we have single rooms, etc. I find that what is called the 
twelve-hour duty with two hours off is general in hospitals, although 
there are a few that maintain the eight-hour system. In the former 
the nurses go on duty at 7 or 7:30 A. M., coming off at 7 or 7:30 P. M., 
during which time they also have two hours off and meals, but if a 
meal or a class comes during the time allowed off the time required 
for them must be counted in the two hours. With the eight-hour 
system the nurses go on at 7 A. M., and work eight hours between 
then and 9 P. M., not including the time for classes and meals. With 
the twelve-hour system one afternoon off duty each week and one 
or two Sunday afternoons a month are allowed; with the eight- 
hour system no afternoons are allowed, although Sunday six-hour 
duty is scheduled where possible. The nurses are expected to be 
in at 10 or 10:30 P.M. and are allowed one late leave in a week or 
once in two weeks—that is, coming in at from 11:30 P. M. to midnight. 

With the exception of a thorough cleaning by a maid once a week 
a nurse generally has to care for her own room, leaving it in order 
before she goes on duty in the morning. 

I am often asked: ‘‘Would you advise me to train in a large 
hospital or in a sanatorium?” I at least feel competent to give 
some advice on this subject, as I trained for eleven weeks in a small 
private hospital before I entered the institution from which I was 
graduated. By all means, if you are going to train enter the largest 
Training School you can, for then, when you are through, you will 
have your Training School’s name behind you. Furthermore a 
nurse from a sanatorium is not classed with a “graduate’’; she 
cannot register on the State registries, nor can she command the 
twenty-five dollars a week of a graduate nurse—eighteen dollars is 
what she usually gets. 

The hours on duty in a sanatorium are irregular and longer, while 
the time off is infrequent. While the studies in a sanatorium are 
supposed to be part of the course they are rarely satisfactory or 
regular. The sanatorium does not always have orderlies, hence the 
nurses have to wait on the man patients. Few sanatoriums have 
the best or newest equipments, and, lasily, in order to reduce 
expenses the nurses are compelled to do many menial tasks which 
are not required of them in the larger hospitals. 


‘ 


The Expense of a Training Course 


S FAR as the expense of a training course is concerned one 
graduate told me that she went through for one hundred and 
fifty dollars, not counting graduation expenses. Such a small 
amount, of course, means self-denial in regard to personal pleasures, 
very little fancy laundry done outside, and very few new clothes. 
However I think a girl can go through nicely on one hundred dollars 
a year, admission and graduation fees being extras. This will allow 
a few pleasures not possible with the other sum. 

“Ts the work really hard?” I hear you ask. My answer is: 
“Ves, it is.” In the first place the whole atmosphere is entirely 
different from any in which you have been before. Since seniority 
always has precedence there are demanded, necessarily, many little 
formalities which are often irritating; to take censure when one is 
not responsible is sometimes aggravating, but to argue with one’s 
superior officer is not wise, nor, indeed, allowable; to rush through 
doors before a superior, to usurp her work, place or authority in 
any way, is “bad technique,” as we call it. The constant surveil- 
lance of your work and mannerisms, of your comings and goings, is 
exasperating; indeed I think adjustment, not only to the work 
alone, but also to its expected personal requirements, is one of the 
hardest parts of the course. 

Last, but not least, that which prevents many girls from finishing 
a course is the ‘‘ Black Hand”’ of a nurse’s career—discouragement. 
It is hard to learn in the few years allowed for training all the theo- 
retical and practical work expected. Some days, no matter how 
hard you try, nothing seems to go right. There appears to be no 
end to the work, or it seems impossible of accomplishment when 
you are tired—and you are very, very often tired. 


Would I Advise a Girl to Train? 


N THE light of all this would I advise a girl to train? you ask. 

My answer is “ Yes, by all means,”’ to the girl fitted for it, but to 
those not fitted most emphatically ‘‘No.”’ In addition to catalog 
requirements J think a girl must be strong, not only with the strength 
to lift a patient, which the laity always thinks of first and nurses 
think of last, but she must also have tne endurance to withstand, 
not one sudden exertion, but continued strain on nerves and body 
for the necessary years. The nurses who stand the course best are 
the ones who are of wiry build. And a nurse must not only be 
strong mentally, but morally no less so. She must be patient, 
persevering, clever, quick, gentle, sympathetic, tactful, warm 
hearted and even tempered. She must be willing to put her career 
before everything social, for, with the call upon her strength for her 
profession, she will have little time to give to social affairs. 

I do not mean that when one enters a Training School all pleasures 
should be given up; on the contrary I believe that they should be 
indulged in as much as may be consistent and wise. Indeed the 
work itself demands a certain amount of pleasant relaxation, for 
although it is broadening in one sense it is no less narrowing in 
another. Broadening, for with the opportunity of meeting all 
classes and conditions of humanity, we are certain to feel the 
bigness of it, to learn to know and appreciate character that in the 
outside life we would not have met. At times the display of love 
in its finest emotions makes us wonder, while very often the effect 
of the sight of deformity does much toward making us satisfied with 
our lot in life. But last, and perhaps the most necessary require- 
ment of all, a nurse must like her work, else she will lack being a 
truly successful nurse. 
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SNAPHTHA SOAP 


This “Laundress” 
—always 


dependable 


A million women depend 
on this laundress week in 
and week out. They know 
from experience that their 
washings never can be too 
big, too fine or too dirty 
for this laundress to do 
them quickly, safely and 
satisfactorily. 


They never have been 
disappointed, because this 
laundress is a soap— 


Pw 


THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


(In the Blue Wrapper) 


the soap that is made to 
do the work of a laundress 
and does it. 


P.anp G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap is made to wash 
clothes clean without your 
doing any hard rubbing or 
boiling and does it! It is 
made to get the wash on 
the line in half the time 
and does it! It is made to 
wash greasy overalls as 
well as slightly soiled table 
linens and does it! It is 
made to wash without 
wearing the clothes and 
does it ! 


Let it do your next wash- t 
ing and you will be eager 
to have it help you with the 
general cleaning-as well. 
There too it will save you 
all hard effort for, like all 
good laundresses, it is an 
all-around worker. 















Naphtha Soap 
in the 



































































Designs by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
and Abby E. Underwood 


Drawings by Abby E. Underwood 


HAT women the world over are demanding more individuality and 

less uniformity in dress is clearly demonstrated in the wide diversity & enn rw 
in design and color of the autumn fashions. For today one may safely we -  -— 
select variations from the classic Greek, the Oriental, the Indian or the ales 
Russian clothes and yet be dressed in the vogue. There is really no fie % \ 
excuse for a woman to be unbecomingly dressed with such sources to 
draw from, for surely from this array one can choose the type that best 
suits one’s appearance and personality, and in this lies the secret of 
good dressing. 

The Russian note in the new clothes gives opportunity for the use of 

fur and braid, which are strong factors in the new trimmings, and supply 
excellent construction lines for a large variety of the new materials. 
Velvet and plush and the soft wool fabrics with a pile surface are among 
the season’s novelties and will lend themselves admirably to the develop- 
ment of the typically Russian coats (Nos. 7975 and 7970) shown in the 
upper left-hand and upper right-hand corners of this page. 
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ARVELS of simplicity and beauty are the four dresses for different purposes shown in the 

center and the lower corners of this page—truly Russian in line and color, yet each with 

a distinct and different characteristic. Silk and light-weight cloth are suggested for the blouse 

dress (Nos. 7973-7236), using the cloth for the diagonally closing blouse and tunic and silk for 
the straight-plaited skirt and the girdle. 

No. 7972 is most attractive for use as an afternoon house dress, and may be made of light-weight 
woolen, silk or one of the novelty cotton fabrics, and worn with a guimpe of wash silk, net or batiste. 

Ingenuity and grace predominate in the charming dress of velvet (No. 7976), suitable for a 
tall, slender figure. Bands of silk matching the girdle are covered with a simple embroidery 
silk, but a fancy braid may be used instead. 

A decidedly new and charming note in one-piece street dresses is sounded :in No, 7974, the 
most distinctive feature of which is the graceful sleeve with its gauntlet shaping over the hand 
and the circular-shaped puff. The Russian effect is further accentuated by the fur banding, 
the braiding and the unique girdle. 

















[YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the Russian blouse, coats and dresses 

illustrated can be supplied in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; for the 

skirts—No. 7971 in five sizes: 22 to 30, and No. 7236 in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches 

: , waist measure—at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Order from your nearest 
7973-7236 dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and 
= bust measure for blouse, coats and dresses, waist and hip measures for skirts, and 
inclosing price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Country 


LIVED last summer on a farm, helping to do ae - 
the real “drudgery ”’ about which so much om 
has been written and said. 

When one goes back into the kitchen after 
many years of freedom from its actual work— 
for it isn’t work to go out and plan with the cook, 
to make a cake now and then, or a “batch” of 
salt-rising bread, or a kettle of jam or jelly—one 
is fairly appalled at the amount of time spent over 
what we eat. If the tussle came on once a day or 
even twice a day—but three times a day here 
comes this rhythmic upheaval of things, this scat- 
tering of pans, dishes, spoons and kettles, this 
circling round the table to gobble down viands 
the “women folks” have cooked. 

I am a great believer in good things to eat. I 
hold it a disgrace to cook badly. I think it a 
shabby thing to browse at boarding-houses and 
eat out of paper sacks, but it does seem to me 
that some discovery might be made which would 
enable us to eat less often. I am not kicking on 
my job. I did this thing deliberately. It was 
necessary for me to be made so tired physically 
that I could sleep at night and perhaps get up 
some appetite for food. 

Sleep and food are the two essentials for life, 
and I was getting neither in my haunted house, 
where the demon Melancholy perched and sat in 
that attitude of finality that just means “never 
more.” So I went out to the farm and asked for the job of 
scullery work, and got it. There is sure to be some fun when 
two women with tastes for “higher things” are toughing it out 
in the kitchen. I said tastes for higher things, and put in the 
quotation marks, on purpose. I have so often said on this page and 
elsewhere that there are no higher things. And I still believe it. 
There can be no nobler thing to do than to prepare food for one’s 
own loved ones and patiently clear up the débris. And yet an 
experience of it at first hand is very illuminating, and one can see 
where a stock of love and devotion fairly inexhaustible is necessary 
to make the doing of this noble thing a really happy affair. One 
can see why so many women drudge with their souls, why unsmil- 
ing, weary, hopeless faces greet us from the vehicles we meet on 
country roads. The women are too tired to smile. But part of 
this must be stupidity. The brain must be lacking, and it is for 
her who toils without the relieving touch of intelligence that I really 
mourn most. 

Dish-washing is really not half bad when there are two to do it 
and when the two like to talk about interesting things. The habit of 
visiting with the family is a most delightful one. Still you are pick- 
ing a stick to break your own back when you form the visiting habit 
with your loved ones. You will miss them so terribly when they are 
gone! For those who visit together in the family circle are pretty 
sure of narrowing themselves to the family circle. ‘‘ We four and no 
more” is a selfish boundary line, but a natural one. 


HE Business of Doing Your Own Work narrows hospitality a 

little. It does seem that it shouldn’t, and there is scarcely a meal 
we sit down to these days at which there would not be room and food 
to spare for a guest. But the great trouble, and the never-ending 
wonder, is that life doesn’t do things this way. The guest never 
arrives when there’s an extra piece of pie or a bite of meat most too 
good to feed to the dog. With fatal depravity chance sends him to us 
when we have hash and the home-made bread and cake are out. 

I have occupied myself a good deal lately trying to find God, and 
there’s been a lot of discussion pro and con among my friends, for 
I’ve had every sort (my friendships are as broad as the universe, and 
I thank God for it) from Roman Catholic to Yogi philosophy (the 
Yogi priest got married the other day to the prettiest, most liberal 
little Christian you ever saw), and I’ve nearly lost sight of personal- 
ity in Deity. But the arguments in favor of a personal devil are too 
significant in the kitchen to be ignored. There must be a company 
devil—there’s nothing else for it! Why the pie will sizzle, the icing 
stick, the float curdle when there’s a suspicion of company, let the 
heavens reply! 

Let me give you an instance of the workings of the company devil 
that cannot possibly be traced to the nervousness of the hostess. 
We pretty nearly stalled on cottage cheese last summer. Of course 
we were trying to live as much as possible on the products of the 
farm and were using everything, from clabber to sheep sorrel and hen 
pepper. We were going to have company one day, and in counting 
up our viands to set before them we proudly mentioned cottage 
cheese as a piéce de résistance. Some people do not like it. But I 
declare that is because at some time in their early life some miscreant 
of the female persuasion, a messy, careless cook, offered them some 
that wasn’t made right—for cottage cheese, like cottage pudding, 
can be about the worst thing there is if it isn’t made right or if the 
cook is stingy of cream and butter. One of our greatest troubles was 
in being unable to keep milk sweet, for we had no refrigerator and 
our dairy business had not yet arrived at the dignity of a separator. 
’T was scandalously hot the day before our company came, but will 
you believe me whén I tell you that the milk refused to sour? Per- 
fectly sweet, the lacteal fluid looked us in the face with brazen 
calm—not a pan of clabber in the cellar! Only by bringing it up and 
setting it near the kitchen stove did we achieve a skimpy dish of 
cottage cheese, when for months we’d been feeding it to the little 
chickens and turkeys. 


PEAKING of Turkeys—’ tis a thrice-told tale, that favorite one 
of mine, how the cook and I went out in the dark and in the dew 
one evening to catch the turkey which had always roosted in the hen- 
house and found her perched on the comb of the roof. I really think 
this is something far more important than the average human being 
understands. The turkeys knew we were going to kill one of them, 
else why did they change a habit of a lifetime and fly that special 
night to the roof? 

To be sure there was a most palpable stir about the premises, 
for our company were so grand we were scared at ourselves for having 
them. A candidate for the Vice-Presidency and his wife may well 
scare any turkey with a reasonable love of life to the comb of a 
village henhouse, though, as Mr. Dooley so feelingly remarks, when 
you get to know great folks real well they seem like human bein’s. 

Anyway, speaking of company, one is a bit hampered when doing 
the work herself, even when there’s two of her. There is only one 


sensible way to manage company when you haven’t servants, and 


that is to let them help. If they are the sort that don’t like to the 
chances are they won’t stay long, and if they do like to the chances 
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are you'll have some fun. The Yogi priest came 
out and wiped the dishes the other day while he 
lectured (and it wasn’t a bad lecture either). 
The only people really worth entertaining are 
those before whom you use no subterfuges, and 
we often set up a barrier between ourselves and 
real comforting, lasting friendships by being 
secretive and shamefaced about our kitchen 
business. 

Indeed I think it is this effort at keeping all 
sight and sound of the practical business of cook- 
ing entirely out of the dining-room that has led 
to many extravagant affectations in family life. 
We have striven to have the meals appear magic- 
ally through a hole in the wall—borne softly to 
the guest by a white-aproned maid—and to this 
end much idleness and consequent ennui and un- 
happiness have been fostered among thedaughters 
of the house. Alas for the old days when all were 
absorbed and busy with their tasks of housewifery 
and the homeless daughter was a thing unknown! 

I used to love to hear our folk tell tales of 
company makeshifts in pioneer times, and among 
these was the story about the time company 
came when Grandmother was sick in bed and my 
mother and aunt, two very young girls, had the 
dinner to get. They cooked in the open fireplace 
and fried a huge platter of home-cured ham, 
making cream gravy and pouring it over the 
slices as they lay in the old blue and white dish. I am afraid 
some of you may never have known how this tasted. If you 
don’t—well, nobody can tell you. But just as they got it 
done, and had set it on the hearth to keep warm while they 
mashed the potatoes (of course the company and the sick mother 
were all in the room watching operations), Grandfather opened 
the door, and his dog, a huge mongrel named Henry Clay, loped 
in, and as he ran set one foot in the ham platter and scooted a slice 
off into the ashes, leaving a sickening print in the brown cream 
gravy. I never did remember what they did about it. Here is one 
objection to having the company around—one can combat the work- 
ings of the company devil a little better. If the company hadn’t 
seen Henry Clay put his foot in it it might have appeared to them 
a perfectly good platter of elegant ham! However it was the cheerful 
admission that everybody had to work, and was glad of a chance to 
do it, that made the golden age of our American life. 


Mi WORK in the Kitchen and With the Dishpan always brings 
me a great reverence for the sweet, patient, brave and cheerful 
woman who does her own work. You know she always has been my 
heroine, just as her farmer husband or her carpenter husband has 
been my hero. I have said, and I say it again, and will repeat it till 
there’s no more breath left to say it, that the man or woman who 
works with actual hands on vital labor, and still keeps a keen, clear 
mind and a taste for what is good in life, morals, the arts, politics and 
literature, is just a notch higher in development than the man or 
woman who, being broadly intelligent, even greatly accomplished, 
still does not perform manual labor. What we lose in “polish” by 
contact with ‘‘ the real thing” we gain in patience and courage, and 
I do persist that the men and women who do real work are the real 
people of the world. 

I went into a store on Saturday afternoon after a morning of 
wearying domestic toil, during which I had asked a dozen times what 
was the point to it all, and sympathized fully with the “hired girl” 
who makes a breakaway from the monotony of it, no matter what 
she gets into; and seeing the saleswomen limp as rags, the bookkeeper 
so tremulous from overwork that she could scarcely make her pen 
go, | wondered why a girl would choose such stifling occupation in 
preference to being a domestic ‘‘helper.” 

Wein America have got to abolish or else better to understand the 
word “servant.” Servant is really a very good word, only you must 
love the person you serve so much, and he or she must value you so 
very highly and respect you so truly, that the word servant must 


. imply something better and higher than we now take it to mean. 


When I looked at those faint, perspiring girls in that hot, crowded 
store, and reflected on the country or village homes that harbor 
women simply dying, dying for lack of young companionship, worn 
women who have ‘‘got along somehow” with perpetual over- 
work, I wondered, and of wonder found no end, that in these shady 
country homes girls and women who must earn a living do not find 
contentment and peace. 

With several women in the household the dishes are soon done, the 
chamber work quickly accomplished, the chickens and milk looked 
after, and there are long hours of freedom for needlework or study, 
for visiting or going to town. But the whole thing hinges upon the 
idea of doing a menial task, occupying a menial position. Will not 
the present century educate us out of this? Will not the mistress 
of the house learn the great secret of making friends rather than 
enemies of her helpers? Will not young women who need to work 
away from home, or who have no homes, learn the knack of fitting 
into a pleasant home where a helper is needed, and showing by their 
actions that they are worthy of a place in the family life? At all 
times our family life is too selfish. Nobody is more fit to confess 
this than I, for I have loved my family, not wisely but too well, and 
am now suffering the intolerable woe of a broken family circle. 
People can live too close together, can weld congenialities far too 
close for their own welfare. Perhaps the excuse that women so often 
make when they banish the “help girl” to her lonely room, that they 
are following a laudable desire to have just the family all together, 
is a mere subterfuge indulged in to uphold the old, worn-out idea of 
human superiority. For it isa worn-out idea. Aristocracy is really 
dead, all the old standards are broken down, the old guidebooks lost. 
The commonest, crudest, most ignorant of us have learned how to 
make money. Our democracy has demonstrated itself, and there is 
now no superiority save that of power, which just now means money. 


Bo We are Verging Upon a New Era. Menareawakening. Let 
women awaken, too. For we must, during the next half century, 
learn something about the equal distribution of labor. It is to be 
hoped that men will learn that housework is labor, that cooking is as 
hard work as plowing, and that men and women together may solve 
the problem of making the farm home a place where many people 
will love to live, sharing alike the pleasant toil and the recreations 
that come naturally to people with bright minds and healthy bodies. 
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abastine 
The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Before you do any decorating this fall you 
should have this new book showing forty 
new decorating plans for parlors, dining 
rooms, halls, bedrooms, bathrooms, libraries, 
kitchens, nurseries, etc. 

The book is interestingly written and con- 
tains much valuable information. It is free. 

From this splendid new book you can select 
a decorating color scheme for a single room 
or your entire house and: be sure to have it 
up-to-date and harmonious —The Alabastine 
book is free for the asking. 

Alabastine is ideal for new walls. It is 
inexpensive — can be easily applied — will 
not rub off nor chip—you can decorate over 
it again if you wish or wash it off the walls 
and ceilings easily. 

The right color plan will add dollars to 
the looks of your walls. Don’t decorate 
wrongly when you can have most beau- 
tiful, fashionable color combinations just 
by sending a postal for the Alabastine book. 





Comes 
ready 
to mix 
with 
cold or 
warm 
water. 
Apply 
with 
ordi- 
nary 
wall 


brush 





Full 5 Pounds 


Alabastine has had more thorough testing 
on all kinds of walls under all climate con- 
ditions than any other wall tinting produced. 

Alabastine has been on the market for a 
quarter-century. Always acknowledged 
the highest quality decorating material 
manufactured. The tints are exceptional 
for beauty, refined taste and enduring color. 

When you ask for Alabastine do not—for 
goodness sake (wall goodness) — do not take 
kalsomine. 

Alabastine is not kalsomine—Dealers who 
know the merits of Alabastine will not ask 
you to take some brand of kalsomine—Ala- 
bastine is vastly different —Nothing else has 
the velvet-like water-color tones of Alabas- 
tine. Be sure to say Alabastine, and write 
to us if your dealer does not have it. 

Alabastine can be quickly and easily 
applied, in your choice of all beautiful colors 
and tints. Just mix the dry powder with 
cold water and apply with a regular wall 
brush. It does not collect germs and dust, 
and does not rub nor flake off when applied 
according to directions on package. Pound 
for pound it covers more wall space than 
any other material used for the purpose. 


Alabasco|i.<4 
iy \ 


The Flat Washable Wall Paint 


For those roomsand lower 
walls where you wish to 
wash off finger marks and 
other stains, we recom- 
mend Alabasco, which has 
all the merits of Alabastine and is washable. 


WRITE FOR ALABASTINE BOOK 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 


878 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids,’ Mich. 
Desk 78, 105 Water Street, New York City 
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lew Autumn 


Jeckwear 


Hand-Made Designs in 
\ Lace, Silk and Linen 




















OR the girl who does 
not like her neck to 
be entirely bare there is 
a most cunning little ar- 
rangement of wired bow- 
knots made of baby 
ribbon in some delicate 
shade to harmonize with 
the color of her dress. 
The new note about 
the embroidered linen 
collar and net jabot at the 
cop of the page on the 
> left is the side fastening, 
and the one of embroid- 
ered net trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace is cut 
somewhat on the order 
of a yoke for a round, 
slightly low neck. 


ITH the coming of 

cool weather many 
are glad to return to the 
tailored stock to wear 
with new shirtwaists and 
streetsuits ,andmanynew 
and very smart models 
are Shown inthe autumn 
neckwear, with also a 
good variety of the low 
collars. 

One ofthenewest ideas 
is the Cromwell collar, 
shown on the figure, 
which is most becoming 
to the girl with a slender 
neck. It is fashioned of 
linen, with a wide frill 
of lace, and finished with 
crocheted buttons. 





















HE collar-and-cuff€ set of white 

ratine embroidered in blue is es- 
pecially pretty to wear with a cloth suit, 
and the stock collars, also suitable for 
a tailored suit, are necessary articles 
for the well-dressed girl’s wardrobe. 
These show a little touch of hand em- 
broidery or lace combined with neat 
bows of silk and satin. 


ye: ANSFER pattern No. 14643, which includes the four numbered designs, can be supplied for fifteen cents, post-free. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number of pattern, and inclosing the price to ‘the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Needlework Editors will be glad to answer any inquiry that is accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





May we send 


this Girdelin 


ree for your 
new gown 





To the first 10,000 who answer this 
advertisement we will send Free and Post- 
paid enough Featherbone Girdelin for one 
garment —skirt or gown. Featherbone 

Girdelin is the proper support for the high- 
waisted skirt. It also makes a perfect 
— for the modish sash. 


Widths:1%, 2,2% I Pregie shee nthe width youwish, 
Jour waist measure and color desired—black or white 

We will also send our new Girdle Style Leaflet 
showing the latest waist lines and girdles in gowns 
posed on live models, Write us at once. 








Look For This sesh in Red 


Warren’s Girdle Foundations and supports are 
as widely used by makers of fashionable gowns as 
Warren’s celebrated Collar Supports, Featherbone, 
Waistbones, Weighted Tape and other dress acces- 
sories. Always ask for Warren's when you buy. 
Then you will never be 
disappointed in the fash- 
ion or fit of your collar 
or Waist or draperies. 

Style 21 Girdle. Six inch 
Percaline girdle especially 
designed asa foundation for 
the unlined dress. Makes 
the draping of waist and 
skirtsimpleandeasy. Keeps 
the garmentin perfect shape 
indefinitely. Can be finished 
with or without belt or sash. 
Used with tape side up, 
this girdle forms a correct 
foundation for the Balkan gashes now in great vogue in many 
variations, One pretty Balkan girdle model is shown in the 
photograph above. Comes unbound and fastens in back. 
Also made in crinoline. A wide variety of Girdle Founda- 
tions is shown in our Girdle Style T-eaflet. 


REMOVABONE GIRDELIN 











Style 2137. Made of Duck with removable stays. Es- 
pecially designed to hold in shape the waistlines of wash 
dresses and permit easy laundering by removing and re- 
placing the bone supports as in collars, 


WAVY WIRE SASH SUPPORTS 


























Style 2096. The most practical foundation for the new 
draped sashes and girdles. Made of Warren's Wavy Wire, 
properly stayed and bound. Style 2099. Made of silk- 
covered Featherbone bound and stayed with silk. Keeps 
the girdle in exact position. Saves tacking to the gown. 
With this foundation the sash or girdle may be worn with dif- 
ferent costumes without losing its correct lines or freshness. 


Send for the Girdle Style Leaflet and Your Free Girdelin today 


SMe ienjputhcitinog, 


Dept. E Three Oaks, Mich. 


Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London, 
Paris, Hamburg, Buenos Aires, Sydney, Melbourne. 


Warren’s Products Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
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ome Money 


for the Church” 


By The Minister’s Social Helper 





HE statement that is the title of this page is made to 
me more frequently than any other in the letters 
that I receive from readers asking for help along 
social lines of church work, and it is a delight to 
make the most practical suggestions I can to help 
the workers out of financial straits. But some- 
times when I get letters that say, “We gave a 
Poverty Social some time ago for the benefit of 
the preacher’s salary,” and “We are a small 
country congregation trying to raise money by 

sichile at . different homes to augment the minister’s salary,” I 
get a bit heartsick over the ways of raising money that seem to have 
come to be considered necessary methods in many places for the 
taking care of the buildings in which the Word of God is preached, 
for the sending of the Gospel to those who need salvation for both 
bodies and souls, and for the support of the men who have given up 
their lives to service as pastors. 

I have the fullest sympathy with those who have a mind to give 
but who have not the wherewithal. There lies before me, asI write, 
a letter written by a woman in a little town nine miles from a rail- 
road in the State of Washington. The people wanted‘ a church 
building, so a Ladies’ Aid Society was formed. Those women made 
it their business to sew. Twice a year they had sales, they gave 
entertainments, etc., and kept on until now they are justly proud of 
a beautiful little church built and paid for by the women. The 
workers were of all denominations, so any evangelical minister who 
comes to that town can use the church. All honor to such women! 

The woman who embroiders a centerpiece for a church fair because 
she has not one penny of money to give—and these women number 
not a few—may be blessed as much as she who gave her all, even 
“two mites.”’ She is giving tithes of what she possesses—the talent 
of fine handiwork. Do you remember that in the furnishing of the 
tabernacle ‘“‘all the women that were wise hearted did spin with 
their hands, and brought that which they had spun’? But the 
woman who buys that piece of fancy-work for the adornment of her 
home, with the feeling that she is indirectly conferring a favor on 
the Almighty by “helping the church,” isn’t in the same‘class. 














The Coming Way is the Best Way 


T IS an interesting thing to watch “the signs of the times,” and I 
take it as a pretty good sign that there seems to be a lull in the 
devising of schemes for the raising of church money. Out of nearly 
four hundred manuscripts that have come to me within the last 
three months from all parts of the country there were very few new 
ideas for the raising of money by suppers, fairs, etc. The most popu- 
lar plans are really those that have been tried out for a long time, and 
call for straightout giving so arranged that the outlay is not large at 
any one time—like the Calendar Plan, for instance—and so com- 
bined with good fellowship that pleasure is associated with the giving. 
But there was one manuscript that seemed to me like the dawn of 
the new day that is surely coming, when the church folks will bring 
in their tithes and carry away their blessings. When they do we 
won’t hear so often the question, ‘‘What is the matter with the 
church?” Many of the forerunners of this movement have already 
come into their own, and I believe the day will come when it will be 
as unusual for a congregation to say “‘We are going to have a supper 
to raise the preacher’s salary” as it is for evangelical churches in 
these days to conduct their services without music. 

Before I tell you this story that gives me hope let me explain just 
what the plan they used is, lest some church desiring to take it up 
may not know how to begin. It is the old Jewish plan of putting 
aside a tenth of one’s income—the “‘tithe”—for church and phil- 
anthropic work. For instance, if a man or a woman is getting a sal- 
ary of sixty dollars a month, when the pay envelope is received six 
dollars is laid aside for this specific purpose, and this amount is divided 
to meet the needs of the different divisions of the church work during 
the next month. 

The congregation I mentioned had built a large edifice, beautifully 
decorated, and, after it was completed but not paid for, they moved 
in. How to devise some new plan of raising funds began to assume 
elephantine dimensions. However, two of the “‘elect ladies” prac- 
ticed paying the tithe, and conceived the idea of presenting the plan 
to the other members for the raising of the debt. 


Trying it for One Month 


we these women did first, with the consent of the pastor, was 
to procure some of the splendid literature published along that 
line, and strew it in the pews for the people to carry home and read. 
As the next step the pastor preached two or three sermons on the 
subject. The third step was the bringing of the people up to the 
place where they were willing to pledge themselves to lay aside a 
tenth of their income for just one month, to be applied on the church 
debt. This step was not so easy as the others, but one hundred and 
ninety-eight were willing to make the venture. The fourth and last 
step was the social held on the first night of the ensuing month, when 
the tithes were brought in and counted. All were present with their 
friends. A social hour preceded the counting, and one thousand 
dollars was added to the treasury. None of these people was called 
rich, just comfortably off as to this world’s goods. But better even 
than this was the fact that no tired woman had to have a sick spell 
and pay doctor’s bills from having overdone at the church supper. 

Many progressive church workers are not familiar with the law of 
the tithe; for itisa/aw. The tithe is not a gift, it is a debt to be paid. 
But the paying of the tithe is a partnership affair. I doubt whether 


any one could start this method of giving without feeling it; but 
here is the other side of the partnership: It always “comes back,” 
and many interesting experiences could be told of the way in which 
the sources of income have been unexpectedly increased in ways that 
had never been thought of, after the decision had been made and the 
money given, even though it “hurt” to begin to do it. 

“Tt has been so thoroughly demonstrated in all history, and by 
thousands of living examples, that observance of the tithe in the 
right spirit conduces to prosperity, that it is not a matter of theory.” 
“The tenth is the seed money of wealth.” 

The happiest part of this kind of giving is that you are always 
ready. You don’t feel obliged to stay from church when a special 
collection is to be taken up. You can look a coal collection in the 
face with a cheerful smile and be ready to tell how much you will 
give when the brother gets around to your pew. But, then, if all the 
people laid aside a tenth there wouldn’t be any special collections. 

Don’t think, please, that this page has gone out of the business of 
“‘helping.”’ The education of a mass of people to the point where 
they will take an advanced step on any question is a slow process. 
Maybe you will have to have a few things to “keep the pot boiling,” 
and this page stands ready to help its readers, through its personal 
correspondence service, with suggestions to meet their financial 
difficulties; but the page would not be true to its purpose if it kept 
in a rut for the sake of popularity, and did not point out a better 
way than has been tried before. 

I am quoting below, by permission, extracts from a leaflet by 
Hilda Richmond. The leaflet is entitled: 


“Undignified, if Nothing Else” 


ROM door to door the ladies of the church went begging for old 

garments for a rummage sale, and old newspapers to be sold to 
firms making a business of disposing of such things, and soliciting old 
rubbers and trash of various sorts to help along with the church work. 
Garrets were ransacked, dusty newspapers and magazines unearthed, 
old boxes rummaged and cellars made to disgorge their contents 
before the wagon went around to gather up the old things. Then they 
were sorted and sold, the ladies of the church cheerfully neglecting 
home duties to ‘make money for the church.’ 

“In that town several poor men made scanty livings for their 
families by buying or begging and disposing of such things as rags, old 
clothes, rubbers, iron, papers and other articles. One man lost so 
much of his trade that he actually felt that bankruptcy was staring 
him in the face. His horse continued to eat three meals a day while 
standing idle in the stable, and every other expense went on; but at 
every door the man was met with the statement: ‘The ladies of 
Grace Church were here and gathered up all the clothes and papers 
I had. I am sorry. Come in a few weeks.’ 

““In the same town several other churches went into the amateur 
theatrical business, so to speak, for they hired a professional worker 
to drill them in a little operetta which they gave in a public hall. For 
many nights they drilled faithfully, neglecting church and’ home 
duties for rehearsals, and when at last the public performance was 
given many of the workers were ready to ‘drop in their tracks.’ The 
little play was simple and laughable, and was ‘interspersed with 

‘drills,’ which were really only dancing and waltzing under another 
name, and a large amount of money was taken in; “but a few ‘old- 


_ fogy’ people in the church thought the end hardly justified the means. 


Meantime every other form of church work languished. Maybe it is 
all right for a man to black his face and imitate a negro in order that 
the church may prosper, but it isn’t a very dignified proceeding. 

“For a time the custom of ‘dollar earning’ struck most of the 
churches of our town, and when the dollars were earned the ladies 
gathered to relate their experiences, each lady striving to outdo her 
neighbor in the method and the telling. It usually was not a very 
impressive meeting from an outsider’s point of view, as ladies rose to 
tell of cheating the family washerwoman out of one or two weeks’ 
washing to save the dollar, or polishing their husbands’ shoes instead 
of allowing the bootblack his usual fee; but it was ‘for the church.’ 

“Even granting that there is nothing wrong with the various 
schemes it certainly cannot be said that they bring any honor to 
Christ’s cause. If a thing is below the dignity of any individual in 
private life that ought to be sufficient reason why it should not be 
done in the name of the Master. And if any of the good people who 
propagate these plans and carry them out ever had to work hard for 
a living, and then had the bread taken out of their mouths in the 
name of Christ or charity, they would realize why ‘the masses’ are 
so hard to reach with the Gospel.” 

Don’t you think the writer of that leaflet has uttered some very 
strong truths? 


Putting Things in Their Right Places 


HE one cry heard above ali others in the business world today 

is ‘efficiency,’ and I have just seen the announcement of a 
proposed “ Church Efficiency Congress.” Right giving is one of the 
basic principles of the efficient church. 

Or we might liken it unto the getting into place the keystone of 
the arch: other matters fall into their rightful places. When we get 
that matter adjusted then our social life in the church will be freer 
and wider. It will be not for making money, but for making friends 
and developing character, and for the winning for the higher things 
of life those young men and women who may have looked upon 
church people as ‘‘ wanting you for what they can get out of you.” 
Our church suppers will then be banquets for the planning of social 
service. Then we shall be: ‘‘Social—to save.” 





Note—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to give a list of leaflets, with prices by the hundred, to any reader desiring to interest 
. others in the coming way of raising church money. She will be pleased, also, to aid church workers in planning social gatherings and 
new methods of work. Payment will be made for acceptable new,ideas contributed by her readers. Kindly inclose a stamped, addressed 


envelope and address The Minister’s Social Helper, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 











(From bronze in the private collections 


of C. W. Post.) 


Mighty 
Blows 


That “do things” in every 
walk of life nowadays are di- 
rected by the keen brains of 
men and women who have 
built themselves into fit con- 
dition to win. 


Today’s food must repair 
the used-up cells in muscle, 
brain and nerve, caused by 
yesterday's work. 


If you care to be “quite fit” 
for tomorrow, see to it that the 
food contains the elements 
Nature requires to do her mar- 
velous rebuilding. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


has proven itself a sturdy, well- 
balanced ration which meets 
every requirement. 


It has all the concentrated 
food-strength of whole wheat 
and malted barley—including 
the “vital salts” (stored in the 
outer coat of the grains) which 
are so often lacking in the 
ordinary diet. 


Grape-Nuts food is ready 
to eat direct from the package 
with cream; has a delicate 
winning flavour; and is easily 
and quickly digested —gen- 
erally in about one hour. 


If the ability to earn money 
and position appeals to you, 
try Grape-Nuts. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Adventures With a Canoe and Indians: By Helene Nyce 


IMMIE HARRIS, in all his war paint and 
feathers, was looking through a telescope at 
the little group eating breakfast by their tent in 
Grandpa’s back pasture. It was a very excited 
little group, for that very morning they were to 
try Flossie’s brand-new canoe. 

I am sure you will remember the redoubtable 
“Black Simmie,” who drove Tommy Kirby and 
Willie Duncan from the tournament field and 
proclaimed himself victor. . 

Our four had found him a delightful play- 
fellow, but, had it not been for Tommy’s usual 
luck, the result of disobedience, they might 
never have known his cousin, Simmie Harris, 
who-.was growing more annoyed every minute 
at watching the fun he was not sharing. Finally 
he stalked away to sharpen his pasteboard 
hatchet. ~~ Cat 

Flossie cautioned Tom to be careful, so also 
did Hardy and John; but Tommy cried: ‘‘ Why, 
Flossie, this is as safe as an old tub.” 

And, to prove.it, he jumped up and down, 
singing: ‘‘Oh! a sailor’s life is the life for me, 
yo-ho, yo ——”’ Tommy didn’t know any more 
of the song, but that was not the reason he broke 
off so abruptly, as you will see for yourself. 

All who wish to join Flossie’s club may have 
the club pin and information upon request. 

The Tenley branch of The Flossie Fisher 
Club has fifty members. Isn’t that fine? And 
the secretary, Sabra Harry, is a very proud little 
girl.. Last month the club sent a big box of 
scrapbooks to a shut-in society, and the little 
invalids were delighted with them. 








Thirty prizes of one dollar each will be divided 
among those who send either the best scrap- 
books or stories. Flossie will send a little desk in 
outline, to be cut out and colored, to any child 
who will send a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Prize Winners for June 


HupDsON SCHOOL BRANCH, FLOSSIE FISHER 
Cus, Oregon 
DAPHNE ARCHENHELD, New Zealand 
ARAM R. KALDJIAN (age 15 years), Turkey 
GRACE GLENN, Texas 
PAUL DEAN (age 14 years), Texas 
CARLOTTA CHENEY, Texas 
BARBARA FURNEAUX YERDAN (age 13 years) 
England 
STANLEY BLANCHARD, Canada 
CHARLES BELL (age 13 years), Washington 
MAUDE BROTHERS, Texas 
CHARLES B. PHIFER, North Carolina 
ELIZABETH QUEEN (age 12 years), Ohio 
Mary and NELLy AppEL, Pennsylvania 
HELEN WALLACE SMITH (age 11 years), Scotland 
MARIE ANTONIE Lizarpy, Porto Rico 
EuLa JoNnEs (age 11 years), Washington 
ELsi£ Davis, Virginia 
BARBARA and HILDA FIFE, Massachusetts 
THELMA PUSCHEL (age 11 years), New Zealand 
THELMA RICE, Washington 
MARGUERITE J. WALDy (age 10 years), British 
Columbia 
ALIcE EGLER, Indiana 
ALLEN ScruGGs (age 10 years), Virginia 
GRACE Woops, Missouri 
RutH BowLEs (age 10 years), Illinois 


MABEL NIELD, England 
Z1na-Roy STANLEY (age 8 years), Kansas 
Dorotuy RicHarps, Ohio 
ANABEL: HEss. (age 8 years), Ohio 
MADELEINE E. Imuor, New Jersey 


The Roll of Honor for June 


HELOISE CHASE, Massachusetts 
EmiLy CONNER (age 14 years), Massachusetts 
E. F. GrorGeE, England 
ELSIE JOHNSTON (age 14 years), Tennessee 
NATALIE WEST, California 
LoyYER LAWTON (age 12 years), North Carolina 
ALIcE Lour, New Jersey 
HAZEL MATTHEWS (age 11 years), Arizona 
Dorotnuy NIELD, England 
NANNIE Davis, New Mexico 
MyrtTLeE UGLow (age 10 years), Wisconsin 
THELMA CHAPPELL, Arkansas 
MARION L. TURNER (age 10 years), New York 
FRANCES WANAMAKER, South Carolina 
MOLLY REDMOND (age 10 years), Ireland 
CATHARINE BANCROFT (age 9 years), Wisconsin 
JEANNETTE CLICK, Ohio 
Jack THAYER (age 5 years), California 
Mary WAvuGAMAN, Pennsylvania 
FLORENCE E. PoNNEY, Newfoundland 


Be sure to send a stamped, addressed envelope 
for your reply. Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CaRE OF THE LaAprIEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Best heating 
story of all! 





What a time for the young- 
sters— when “Grandpa’’ 
comes to visit, with his big 
heart and old-time stories! 
What interest in those jolly, 
moon-lit evenings when he 
tells of his exploits and 
about the rigors of his boy- 
hood winters! How sharp 
the difference between 
cabin-comfort “60 years 
ago” and the genial warmth 
and quick convenience of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Such contrasts, with tales of by- 
gone hardships, surely make 
little hearers, as well as grown- 
ups, appreciate the great work of 
heating inventors, iron workers, 
and fitters who have done so 
much to comfort the homes of 
today. 


In “‘Grandpa’s” younger days comfort 
was sparse and hard-earned by fireplace 
and stoves, wood-fed every hour and 
poked fifty times a day—a constant job. 
And when the biting wind blew hard, 
comfort went with it. In homes of to- 
day AMERICAN Radiators place wind- 
defying comfort evenly in all nooks and 
rooms from IDEAL Boilers fed once or 
twice a day, and self-regulated to keep 
up comfort evenly and fuel costs down. 


Our modern outfits are made in all sizes, for 
smallest cottages up to largest buildings. 
Their capacities to make and distribute the 
most heat from coal burned are proved in our 
Test Laboratories in United States, France 
P and Germany. Nowhere in the world can 
you get better heating control and fuel econ- 
omy than produced by these outfits. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are made of best 
cast-iron; no partsto 
warp, wriggle apart 
or wear out; will last 
acentury. What you 
pay for them adds 
much to your build- 
ing values, whichtells 
in higher rental or 
sales price. As they 
bring no dust or dirt 
into the rooms (as 
vrvetaue ercecmmmm@m from old - fashioned 
mia —<t ways) muchcleaning 
ANo, 222.W IDEA. Boller drudgery is saved 
an sq. ft. of 38-in. é - 
AMERICAN Radiators, potash ok pl 
costing owner $225, were _ : 
used to heat this cottage. avoided. 
At this price the goods can 
be bought of any repu- Would you like to 
table, competent Fitter. read one of our mods 
é hisdid not include cost of ern heating stories? 
abor, pipe, valves, freight, Wri - aS) teal 
etc., which are extra, and rite for ea 
vary according toclimatic Heating” today—it’s 
and other conditions. yours, free. 















or 





——eeeEme— 


Write also for ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaner catalog. 
Machine is cellar-set, connected 
by iron suction pipe to rooms 
above. It is the first genuinely 
practical machine, and will last 
as long as the building. 





AMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


How Can I Make Money 
and Stay at Home? 


In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to show what can 
be done by a woman at home to earn money by the use of special talents. 
The department is a sort of clearing house of information as to the 
kinds of work for which there is most demand, the conditions and 
chances of success, and the best ways of finding a market. In order 
that inquiries may be more advantageously answered it is desirable to 
be specific in the matter of age, education, experience, and what are 
believed to be special qualifications for particular lines of work. 
Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ANY women write to me that they cannot do this or that 
because there is no demand for it where they live, or 
because they are not strong, or because they have no special 

talent. Very often the trouble is that they have not eyes to see the 
work that is waiting to be done, nor the grit to take hold under 
discouraging conditions. The letters published this month show how 
it is possible to succeed simply by taking up whatever comes to hand 
and putting it through with a will. 


A Country Girl Who Had to Stay at Home 


— is a country girl who, instead of lamenting that she could 
not find a market for fancy-work or painting, turned the 
resources that she had into cash: ‘ 


How could I, a comfortable bunch of health, earn money for a High- 
School education? I lived in a village where many people kept cows. 
There was no pasture near and boys were few. I had always been my 
father’s boy; why couldn’t I drive cows? I could, and did, at five dollars 
each for the season. Thus I earned fifteen dollars; and more than that 
for the little pails of fresh berries that I picked on the way to pasture. 

One year the farmers set up a small canning factory in the village. 
We schoolgirls could husk corn and “feed the cutters,” laying the clean 
ears into the cradles on the revolving wheels, and do the labeling. Every 
day meant a dollar to each of us. 

Now that my school days are over, and I am still needed in the home, 
I have learned to cook, preserve and pickle. I make currant, peach and 
plum jellies, raspberry shrub and apple butter. 

The canning factory was not profitable, but my own kitchen stove and 
a new wash boiler were enough for me. I put up beans, peas, beets and 
asparagus, out of our own garden, in spring water in clean glass jars. Our 
grocer sometimes takes them, but I like best getting orders for them. 

In the same wash boiler I steam brown bread, putting the batter into 
five-pound tin lard pails, and finish them in the oven. These I wrap in 
waxed paper and sell at fifteen cents a loaf. At the same time I bake four 
or five pots of beans. 

Last summer a big touring car stopped at our door. The people wanted 
to buy some dahlias, prince’s feather and phloxes. I had just brought 
out the big, new, braided rug from the spare room, and they bought it 
for ten dollars. Next winter I shall use up all the bundles of scraps in the 
house, making more rugs, which these people assured me their friends 
would buy. , 

Next summer I shall try to make a few more dollars from sweet peas, 
nasturtiums, dahlias and asters, which I shall grow in our old wood 
yard. MASSACHUSETTS. 


An Apartment Market is Novel 


EOPLE often object to asking neighbors to buy their wares. Is 
not the following plan worth trying in apartment houses? 


Three clever girls, who are known for their dainty serving and making 
of good things to eat, add to the family income by having a market every 
Wednesday and Saturday at four o’clock. They live in an apartment and 
notify each family in the building, by postcard or by telephone, what they 
are going to have, which includes home-made bread, coffee cake, dainty 
little cakes, mayonnaise, stuffed dates, lemon tarts, cocoanut macaroons, 
etc. They have the dining-room table prettily set with the things to be 
sold. Their friends are only too glad to get these good home-made things, 
and the girls think they have solved one way of making money without 
leaving home. Missouri. 


How a Widow Manages 


HE story of this widow shows what can be done in a little town 


where there is no demand for any one thing: 


When the last debt was paid, after my husband’s long illness and death, 
I had less than one hundred dollars in the bank, together with my home, 
a cow and a few chickens. I decided that I must work at home, as my 
babies were too small to be left alone. 

My first opportunity came with the visit of a friend whose father was 
building a new house. She wanted some stencil patterns that I had, for 
the draperies in her room, but said that she could never do the work 
nicely herself. I told her frankly of my necessity, showed her some of my 
stenciling and embroidery, and asked her for such work of that kind as 
might be needed for the new home. 

Christmas was but two months off. I considered what would be 
marketable at that time, and decided upon fruit cakes and plum puddings. 
I cut one cake into small squares, wrapped each in oiled paper and distrib- 
uted these as samples among ladies who could not get servants and were 
likely to buy my goods. 

The town had no florist, and an advertisement of bulbs gave me another 
idea. Christmas found my little home a fragrant bower of lilies, narcis- 
suses and golden jonquils. These I sold for gifts and home decorations. 
I ordered holly by the barrel, made it into wreaths and sold it at a 
handsome profit. 

Meantime I was selling milk and the few eggs left from our daily needs. 
When the first energetic hen was ready to bring up a family she was given 
a nest and a dozen carefully selected eggs. When the chicks were hatched 
I took advantage of her by placing another dozen eggs under her. I took 
charge of the motherless ones, remembering always the stiff price that 
early broilers command. 

After the Christmas sales I continued to bake cakes, pies, doughnuts, 
bread and Boston brown bread. Orders came to me now from those who 
had bought my fruit cakes. 

Another need of the mothers in the little city soon presented itself to 
me. Many of the ladies who had no nurses for their little ones gladly paid 
me the small sum I asked for caring for the children during the afternoon 
or evening. When a reception or entertainment was given children were 
always brought to me, and I found the care of them no very great tax 
upon either my time or my strength. 

Summer came, bringing its picnics and outings. I began now to furnish 
sandwiches, salads and other dainties. I planted every foot of space in 
my garden plat, and with the help of my four-year-old son I kept it 
watered and weeded. This plat not only furnished us with vegetables 
which we could not have afforded otherwise, but it also brought us many 
extra pennies. 

Three years have passed. I have never specialized along any line, as 
the town is too small to create enough demand for any one thing. But 
I have not only kept myself and children in good wholesome food and 
comfortable clothing, I have increased my bank account as well. 

Our material comforts are not the only gains. I am stronger physic- 
ally, mentally and spiritually than I could have been had I been left 
independent. NEW MExico. 


What a Delicate Girl Does 


LL health need not keep a girl bent on independence from finding 
ways to earn: 


A girl who has become too frail, after a serious operation, to stand the 
strain of business, has thought out many ways of earning pin money. 

She had always been fond of making dainty dishes for the sick, until 
finally people came to her door to inquire her price for cup custards, 
junket, orange gelatin, etc. This put one idea into her head. 

Several busy doctors in her neighborhood employ her to make out and 
mail their quarterly bills to patients. 

A business man has willingly lent her an old, unused typewriter, on 
which she copies her minister’s future Sunday sermons for him at five 
cents a page. She also uses the typewriter to copy recipes, little household 
discoveries, etc., which she has found good, and she has earned a neat 
little sum sending these to the magazines. 

She fills orders from brides or from busy housewives for embroidered 
monograms or initials on napkins and tablecloths. Each autumn, near 
house-cleaning time, she is kept busy darning lace curtains at twenty-five 
cents an hour. 

A dressmaker friend saves her all the left-over scraps of satin, out of 
which she makes beautiful roses with which to trim hats or dresses. These 
sell like hot cakes for twenty-five cents apiece. As her hats, which she 
trims herself, have been very much admired, her friends have induced her 
to trim their hats also. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Helping a Husband to Rise 


HE following letter from a woman who was ambitious for her 
husband should give courage and ideas to others: 


My husband decided, after three years of married life, to become a 
doctor. We moved to a big town in which there was a medical college, 
where he secured an easy position in a mill at only fifty dollars a month, 
that he might have time to study. 

Having no children I was free to leave my home and help my husband. 
Although I was a good stenographer, at first I could not get a position; 
so I foolishly paid a deposit of ten dollars to a smarter woman than Iam, 
for a book agency. One day was enough at this business. The first day 
I came home and cried to think that my ten dollars was lost; I couldn’t 
talk books to any one. 

Then I answered an advertisement to work in a necktie factory. This 
work consisted of cutting ties out of larger soiled ties. I soon became a 
rapid cutter, but never received more than I began with—four dollars a 
week. As this work was very near home I managed my housework well 
and had the four dollars clear. 

While I held my factory position I registered at a big typewriter office, 
and in time got a position with an insurance company at a salary of fifty 
dollars a month. 

A doctor, who often called at my office, asked me one day if I knew of 
an office girl who would look after his books and stay in his office from 
seven to nine o’clock each evening. I accepted the position for five dollars 
a week. I was off duty one night a week and all day Sunday. I had 
Saturday afternoon off at my other position, and up to this time had 
managed my washing and all my housework; but with the extra pay 
I could afford a laundress and a woman to clean. I worked with her 
and we had our little home always in good condition and our week’s 
baking done. 

Connected with the doctor’s office in which I worked was a surgeon, 
who needed a stenographer for a few hours each week. He asked meif I 
would take dictation from him sometimes in the evenings, and the doctor 
for whom I was working said I might do the work there, as I had plenty 
of spare time. The surgeon’s work amounted to twenty-five or thirty 
dollars a month. With this extra money I added many little comforts to 
our home. : 

As my knowledge of the duties at my day office increased my salary 
was advanced to sixty-five dollars a month. 

Those were happy days! OftenI thought it was an uphill struggle and 
longed for money enough to help my husband through; but now, although 
he is quite a successful doctor, I know those were the best years of my 
whole life. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Earning a Home to Work In 


LD age is no handicap if a woman is determined. The writer 
of the following letter had to make her home before she could 
earn in it: 


At the age of sixty I lost my husband, my home, my courage and my 
hope. For the first years I tried in various ways to earn my living. I 
had a home with a relative where I was not needed. I earned a little by 
sewing, but my nerves would not stand it; I tried canvassing, but my 
throat gave out from much talking. Then I answered advertisements, 
but at every turn my age was against me. I was not strong enough to go 
into a family and do housework. 

When I was first thrown on the world a man had offered to sell me a 
couple of acres of stony hillside woodland very cheap and on easy terms. 
It struck me as a food offer and I took an option on it. It was situated 
about four miles from a large manufacturing town on a trolley line above 
and near a beautiful road leading to a lake and summer resort some miles 
beyond. 

se day when I was looking at the place I said aloud: ‘‘T’ll do it.” 
The next morning I went to the man, paid what little money I had, and 
began to work for the balance. After I had made many efforts to interest 
friends to join me one woman got her husband to buy a lot for a small 
sum. This finished paying for the whole. The next thing was to build a 
house. I went torelatives in another State and told of my purchase. They 
loaned me fifty dollars. Next I got a country boy whom I knew to come 
and work for me. I arranged witha lumber dealer to let me have building 
material for a “shack,” and to give me time. 

We began to pick up stones and lay the foundations. I put on a boy’s 
canvas gloves and stayed by the job, helping as I could and watching all 
the time to see that the house was well built. Then I got a carpenter to 
help for a few days, and the handy man did the rest. I had a building 
twelve feet by sixteen, made of yellow pine flooring planed on both sides, 
a shingled roof, and a porch eight feet by sixteen on the downhill side. 
This porch was screened in on all sides, and on one end of it I put a cot. 

Soon after I got settled I took an invalid lady to board for the rest of 
the season. Near the close of the second summer a relative came to visit 
me at ‘‘ The Shack in the Woods,” looked at it in perfect amazement, and 
finally said: ‘‘Aunt Molly, how did you do it?” 

At the close of the second summer I had the place clear of debt. I had 
done more than work at home—I had earned a home to work in. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

















Clouds of 
Mennen’s 
actually 
float in air 


Put a little of Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder in your 
hand. Blow it upintothe air, and 
watch it rise higher and higher 
and expand until it has entirely 
vanished. 


Thoroughly ground, bolted and aéra- 
ted, Mennen’s is pulverized to truly 
wonderful fineness and softness. ‘This 
makes it as smoothas silk, and so light 
that it actually floats in the air. This 
remarkable fineness is what makes 
Mennen’s ‘Talcum so readily absorbed 
by the skin that with gentle rubbing, 
it entirely disappears—leaving no trace 
of grit behind. 


Mennen’s is recommended by physi- 
cians everywhere. It not only relieves 
and conceals roughness and rawness, 
but helps to heal them. It both pre- 
vents and relieves chafing, prickly heat, 
rash and all the skin discomforts due 
to wind and sun. It answers the great 
demand there is for a soothing, com- 
forting powder to keep the skin in fine 
condition. 


Sample tin 4c; or for 15c, postpaid, we will 
send you our *‘ Week End Kit" composed 

of sample packages talcum powder, 

toilet soap, cream dentifrice, etc. 


For Sale Everywhere 


Gerhard Mennen Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
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Annie Russell 


Jrom a Mimature by M.6.Musselman 





pees love of beauty and 
simplicity undoubtedly led 
Miss Russell to choose the little 
afternoon dress, No. 7848. The 
Greek influence is plainly dis- 
cernible both in the graceful 
lines and in the trimming de- 
sign. The model is adaptable 
to soft, clinging material. 

No. 7850 is Miss Russell’s idea 
of good taste in a young girl’s 
morning dress. This dress has 
a distinctive Bulgarian effect, 
and the beauty of the design is 
greatly enhanced by the pleasing 
combination of colors in the 
trimming and sash. 

The dainty evening frock, 
No. 7599, is lovely for sheer 
figured materials, with net for 
the trimming. Figured voile, 
cotton crépe and dimity are 
attractive and in good taste. 
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yA TTERNS (including Guide 

Chart) for the de signs shown 
this page, in sizes 16,17 and 18 years 
can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 90 

Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by A (; | L S H iz E 1) EK S S k S 
mail, giving number of pattern, age and 

bust measure, ard inclosing the price 


Home Journel, Independence Square, or the Af lernoon, the Mornin g and the (Qvening 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Selected by Annie Russell 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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HETHER the tailored suit be for best or for every-day wear one needs to consider 

carefully its color, style and serviceability; and then comes the question of waists. 
This is of utmost importance, for a bad choice of waist will next to ruin a correct suit. 
It is as bad taste to wear a too dressy waist with the every-day walking suit, and equally so 
to wear a severely tailored shirtwaist with a dressy suit. Patterns Nos. 7847 and 7853 are 
strictly tailored shirtwaists, suitable for the washable cotton, linen, silk and flannel shirtings, 
and to wear with such practical suits as those pictured in the group in the lower right-hand 
corner. Pattern No. 7849, in any of the new plaid silks, with inconspicuous bandings in 
plain color, may also be used with suits of this character. For the more dressy suits, like 
those shown in the lower left-hand corner, choose this waist made of a fancy figured silk 
or chiffon, with Chinese banding or hand embroidery for trimming. Pattern No. 7845, 
with its smart new girdle, or pattern No. 7851, with the ruffled bosom front, as pictured 
here, are correct types of separate blouses for best suits. 





7854-7855 7858-7859 


Drawings by 
M. E. Musselman 


7856-7857 








EST effects are a new and interesting 

feature of the autumn fashions, and, 
as shown in No. 7858, are particularly 
attractive for youthful figures. With the 
coat (No. 7872) the use of the vest is 
optional. Rough-finished cloths like those 
shown in Nos. 7854 and 7855 and Nos. 7856 
and 7857 lend themselves admirably to 
suits cut on simple lines. Besides the 
striped materials shown here in Nos. 7872 
and 7873, plaids may be used. 


PYATTERNS for the coat and waist designs shown on this page can be supplied in five sises: 34 to 42 inches bust 

measure—except No. 7853, which is cut in sizes 34 to 44—and for the skirt designs in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and coats, and waist and hip measures 
for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Ny Pretty New York Cousin 


The Letter of Evelyn in New York to Betty 
Who Lives Near Sioux City, lowa 
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You may take tlie diminutive as a term of endearment. 

I’ve always envied the Germans the “‘chen”’ that they 
tack on to a name they love. But the best we can do is to put a 
“‘little”” before the name, so there you are, my big little cousin. 
And, after all, you are seven years younger than I. Doesn’t that 
give me aright to call you “‘little,”’ even though your blue eyes were 
on a level with my brown ones when we met last month and found 
out that we were glad we were cousins? 

T’'ll confess, now, that I wasn’t so very keen about that Western 
visit. I had never known much about Mother’s family, nor about 
Mother. Father could never talk of her, and I didn’t want to ask 
him questions that hurt; though asI grew old enough to know how 
much I needed her I did long to know what she had been, that dear 
Mother I had never known. 

Of course I did know that there was an Aunt Laura out in Iowa, 
who was Mother’s sister, and I had a vague idea that she had 
children; but as for finding such an aunt and such cousins—nothing 
was further from my expectations when I stopped over at Sioux 
City on my way home from Colorado. My guardian angel was 
personally conducting that trip. There’s not a doubt of it. 

I did have such a good time, Betty, such a heart-warming, folksy 
sort of time as I had never had in my life. 

Oh, you dear, breezy, whole-souled Western folks! HowI do like 
you! And when the West is grafted on Kentucky, asin Aunt Laura’s 
case, what an altogether delectable sort of person is the result! 
Uncle Jim is all Western, and, in spite of his business success and 
his keen, shrewd brain, is as different from the typical Eastern 
business man as day is from night. He hasn’t shriveled up, nor 
ossified, nor cultivated ‘nerves, nor lost his serene confidence in the 
good at the heart of men and things. Cousin Bob is like him up to 
a certain point. He will be more like him, I think, when he has 
finished his college course and recovered from it. 

And you, Betty—well, you are the daughter of your mother and 
father, and a duck if ever I saw one. 


MVE DEAR LITTLE COUSIN: Not that you are so little. 


CAN’T help wishing sometimes that we were the same age and 

lived near each other; but it is so jolly to be enough older than 
you to play older sister and help “bring you up”! I’ve always 
wanted a younger sister. And if we had lived near each other 
either you would not be what you are—or I would have missed New 
York. 

Tam loyal to New York in spite of all the things in the West that 
Tlike. It’s a-wonder city, my dear. It has its hideous side. Every 
great city has, I suppose; and in no great city can life be sane, as 
it is out in your fine old Jowa town. But there’s something about 
being in the rush and swing of things. Even the noise and the 
confusion give me a thrill, and I love it all, Betty. 

One of these days, before very long, you are going to come riding 
down to New York town and fall in love with it yourself. Perhaps 
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Frock to Wear With a Long Coat and the Made-Over Dress 


T’ll marry you off down here. No, I like those Western men. I’ve 
a notion they might make better husbands than most of the New 
York men I know. Perhaps you will have to marry me off out in 
Sioux City—but at least we can look the New York men over to- 
gether, little Cousin, and allow them to show us what a New York 
man can do in the line of dinners and theaters and flowers and 
chocolates, when he really puts his heart into the exhibit. 

But you are not coming this winter, though I begged hard; and 
so there’s nothing for it but to content ourselves with letters. It’s 
something, you know, to be able to write to a real, sure-enough 
cousin. And I promised to write all sorts of edifying things, didn’t 
I, out of the profundities of my twenty-five years’ New York 
sophistication? 


As I remember it I was to be partic- 
ularly expansive on the subject of 
clothes, was to lay down the law and 
gospel as the law and gospel of dress are 
understood here in New York. All 
right, I’m willing; but you looked un- 
commonly sweet in Sioux City clothes, 
Cousin mine, and I’d hate to transform 
you into the sort of eighteen-year-old 
apparition that is more and more in 
evidence here in New York. 

If I agree to preach clothes you must 
agree to have confidence in my judg- 
ment, Honey, and I’ve a suspicion that 
you will feel inclined to rebel against 
some of my edicts and think that I in- 
sist too much upon your youth and 
upon simplicity in dress for lucky 
Young Things of your age; but I really 
do know what I am talking about when 
it comes to dress, Bettchen. It’s my 
One accomplishment, and when Father drops his last cent in Wall 
Street I’m going to set up a dressmaking shop and pile up wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The only flaw in the program is that dressmakers tell me that the 
women who can afford to buy many frocks do not pay their bills 
except in infrequent spasms, and that the nice middle-class women, 
who are very conscientious about their bills, can’t afford to order 
many frocks; and so the poor dressmaker must have an ample 
supply of capital and patience in addition to genius. Most dress- 
makers rub along without that. 





7898-7737 
One Tires of Short Coats 


OW to go back to the Young Things you must regard in the 
light of horrible examples; here are the reasons why, sartorially 
speaking, they cannot be saved: 

They dress conspicuously. They dress unsuitably. They dress 
unbecomingly. Any one of the three counts would hang them so 
far as the laws of good taste are concerned. 

The very first essential in clothes is that they should suit the 
occasion for which they are worn. If they don’t, no matter how 
pretty or expensive or becoming they are, they are in atrociously 
bad taste. 

The next thing in importance is that they should be becoming; 
they may be modish or they may be expensive, but I’ve known 
women to achieve enormous chic in dress without paying any special 
attention to either of those last two details. Still that takes great 
talent and discrimination. It’s safer to keep within the limits of 
the season’s modes, though going in for each new and extreme 
fashion is sheer folly. The best-dressed women do not do it. 

The moment a thing is freakish shun it as if it were the plague, 
Betty. Girls seem to adore freak clothes nowadays, but—take my 
word for it—it is amistake. Freakishness in dress is vulgarity pure 
and simple, and it is worse in girls than in older women. One can 
dress smartly and with distinction and yet never approach the 
danger line that bounds the bizarre and conspicuous. 

I’m here only in passing, now, you know; but I’ve had a séance 
with my dressmaker and I’ve looked about a bit, and I felt quite 
safe in ordering a few things for early autumn and winter use. I 
do so hate to come back to town all seedy and shabby and have to 
hurry about getting a winter outfit, just when it is least possible to 
make any one hurry. 

I usually order a suit at this season, when my tailor hasn’t begun 
to be busy, and get one good, light-weight wool frock. Then with 
my evening things, which are good all the year round, I’m ready for 
anything that turns up before the season really begins. If one has 
studied the straws in the current of the spring fashions, and has good 
ideas of her own about dress, it is quite easy to order in August 
what will be satisfactory all winter. 


OR a best suit how does the sketch witha waistcoat strike you? 

Madame and I evolved it and thought it had admirable poss: 
bilities. Of course the very short coats are charming, but one tires 
of them, and the longer ones would be more becoming to you; and 
so long as the suit is becoming and chic, what the crowd is wearing 
need concern us not at all. All those little fichus and net surplice 
frills and waistcoats in the spring and summer showed a feeling for 
Louis and Colonial ideas, in spite of Bulgarian and Russian and 
Persian fads, and I should love a pretty, slim, aristocratic girl in this 


_ dark, straight coat with the gay, straight brocade waistcoat showing 


a little above and below a wide girdle of black satin. Nothing freak- 
ish about that, Betty, but all kinds of distinction. If you have one 
like it let me select the waistcoat stuff. So much would depend 
upon its having the right cavalier air. 

I remember what you said about wanting to make that pretty 
cloth suit of yours over, and have thought out something that would 
do nicely and give you a most serviceable second-best costume. The 
coat was simple and straight and becoming, so I would let it alone; 
but the waist was a wreck and the skirt all wrong. Now here’sa 
sketch of a one-piece affair which would be much more modish than 
a waist and skirt, and for which you would have plenty of cloth in 
that draped skirt your dressmaker bungled so. All you would have 
to buy would be the chiffon, or silk if you prefer silk, for the upper 
part of the bodice and hip panels, and net for the guimpe and collar. 

If you’d rather have a frock to wear with a separate long coat, 
the other sketch would give you a good suggestion. Sucha smart 
little bodice with a waistcoat effect in front and an overskirt of 
simple but distinctive cut, lengthened by a shallow plaited flounce. 

Here I have been writing a volume while a long-suffering friend’s 
dinner will probably be waiting. I must fly; but having a little 
cousin is an absorbing sort of thing and I forgot my engagement. 

Love to all the family. Your adoring cousin, 





Cig cer hee 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the coat and dress designs shown on this page can be supplied in three sizes—16, 17 and 18 years; and 


~ for the skirt in four sizes—14, 16,17 and 18 years, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various 


sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age 
and bust measure for the coat and dresses, and age, waist and hip measures for the skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








“*T Like It”’ 


Most children do 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


—the new food -drink. 


But the big fact is that 
children, as well as adults, 
can drink Instant Postum 
with fullest benefit. 


Little folks are commonly 
denied the table beverage 
parents have, ‘‘because it 
hurts them.” 


The delicious, mild, Java- 
like flavour of Instant Postum 
pleases all the family and 
no harm can result because 
it is made entirely of choice 
wheat and the juice of sugar- 
cane—pure and free from 
caffeine or any other harmful 
substance. 


No Boiling 


A level teaspoonful of In- 
stant Postum in an ordinary 
cup of hot water dissolves 
instantly and makes it right 
for most persons. 


A big cup requires more 
and some people who like 
strong things put in a heap- 
ing spoonful and temper it 
with a large supply of cream. 


Experimentuntil you know 
the amount that pleases your 
palate and have it made that 
way in the future. 


Postum comes in two forms. 
Regular (must be boiled). 


Instant Postum doesn’t re- 
quire boiling, but is prepared 
instantly by stirring a level 
teaspoonful in a cup of hot 
water. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


POSTUM 
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Delicious Cooking in Small Space 
The New Plate Cookery: By Marion Harris Neil 


NE OF THE GREAT advantages 

of plate cookery is that the cooking 
can be achieved on a chafing-dish, a 
gas ring, an alcohol lamp, an oil stove 
or On an electric stove, and for this 
reason the plan is ideal for those who 
live in one room, or for business people 
who have to get their own meals. 
Also plate cookery is invaluable for 
the sick-room, as it enables the prepa- 
ration of the food in just the right 
quantity, and conserves all the juices, 
and allows the food to be served pip- 
ing hot tothe patient. 


OMATOES A LA REINE. Half a 

cupful of cooked chopped meat, half a 
cupful of boiled rice, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, three-quarters of a cupful 
of white sauce, salt and red pepper to taste. 
Mix these ingredients together. Scoop out 
the centers of four tomatoes and fill with 
the meat mixture. Place the tomatoes on a 
buttered plate, cover with a buttered bowl 
and steam for twenty minutes. Serve hot 
or cold garnished with watercress. 


TEAMED SWEET- 

BREADS. One pair of 
sweetbreads, one table- 
spoonful of butter, a quarter 
of acupful of stock, salt 
and. pepper. Put the sweet- 
breads into cold water and 
bring to the boil. Simmer 
for three minutes, then put 
them into a basin of cold 
water, to make them firm. 
Trim away all gristle and 
fat, but do not remove the 
skin. Spread the butter on 
a plate, lay in the sweet- 
breads, add the stock, salt 
and pepper. Cover and 
steam for forty minutes. 
Garnish with watercress and 
serve with white sauce. 
































TEAMED LAMB CHOPS. 
Two lamb chops, one 
tablespoonful of butter, sea- 
soning of salt and pepper. 
Butter a plate or a deep dish. 
Season the chops lightly with 
salt and pepper. Place them 
on the plate, put a buttered 
paper on the top and cover 
with another plate or lid. Put 
this dish on top of a saucepan 
of boiling water and keep the 
water boiling underneath. 
Cook for about forty minutes, 
turning once. Serve with the 
liquid that comes from the top. 
By this method nothing is lost, 
and it will be found a digestible 
way of cooking a chop. 


SAVORYSALMON. One cup- 

ful of boiled salmon (canned 
salmon may be used), three eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
salt and pepper to taste. Flake the 
fish, add the eggs beaten, the bread- 
crumbs, butter, parsley, salt and 
pepper. Lay on a buttered platter, 
cover and steam for half an hour. 
Serve hot decorated with peas. 


ACARONI QUENELLE. One cupful of cooked macaroni, a quarter 
of a pound of breadcrumbs, two eggs, onecupfulof milk, one teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, a pinch of powdered herbs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped cooked ham, salt and pepper totaste. Cut the 
macaroni into small pieces. Bring milk to boiling point and pour it over 
the breadcrumbs; add the macaroni, herbs, butter, ham, eggs beaten, parsley 


and seasonings. 


Cover and steam for one hour. 


Serve with white sauce. 


HE BREAST of a young chicken 

may be cooked on aplate. Cut the 
breast off in two whole slices or use the 
wings. Theseshould beraw. Sprinkle 
them with salt and place them on a 
buttered plate over a pan of boiling 
water. The wings will take an hour, 
or, if small,-rather less. The breast 
will require about thirty-five minutes, 
or until done. Great care should be 
taken just to cook the meat and no 
more. Tiny beefsteaks, little mutton 
cutlets, anything and everything that 
will cook with steam, may be used. 
































TEAMED FILLET OF CHICKEN. 
Butter a plate, place the breast or other 
tender parts of a chicken on it and sprinkle 


over with salt and pepper. Cover with 
another buttered plate, or with the lid of a 
muffin-dish. Lay over the top of a pan of 
boiling water and steam for forty minutes, 
or until the chicken is tender. Serve ona 
hot plate with the juice around the chicken 
and a little mound of cooked spinach at 
the side. 


earn A LA FLOR- 
ENTINE. Clean two 
squabs, then split them open. 
Lay them on a thickly but- 
tered plate, sprinkle over 
with salt and pepper, cover 
with another buttered plate, 
and steam untiltender. Gar- 
nish with olives. Serve hot 
with brown sauce. 


TEAMED EGGS. But- 
ter a plate or an egg- 
dish, break six eggs into it 
and sprinkle them with salt, 
pepper and plenty of grated 
cheese. Cover and steam un- 
tilthe eggs areset. Sprinkle 
chopped parsley over the top. 
Serve hot. Eggs cooked this 
way will be very tasty. 


OSTEAM FISH. One filleted flounder, one tea- 

spoonful of lemon juice, one tablespoonful of 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. Butter a plate, place 
the fish on it, then sprinkle with the lemon juice, pepper 
and salt. Place a buttered paper on top and cover with 
another buttered plate. Place the plate on the top of a 
saucepan half filled with boiling water, and let the water 
boil for about half an hour. When the fish is no longer 
transparent, but looks thick and white, it is cooked. 
Serve with the juice poured around. 





HAWAILA 














ith lady fingers, put a laye@ 
vanilla ice cream in the bottom of the 
glass, then strips of Hawaiian Canned 
Pineapple, and top this with more 
vanilla cream, as shown in this pho- 
— Surmount with a cherry 
either fresh or candied according to 
season. 


Pineapple Slices—Serve just as they 
come from the can-with whipped 
cream. 


Desserts 





INEAPPL 


The Fruit Delicacy 
Without a Rival 


Pineapple Pie — Line a ten-inch pie 
plate with any good pastry crust and 
fill with a can of Hawaiian grated 
Pineapple, to which has been added 
a full cup of sugar and a teaspoonful 
of cornstarch mois- 
tened in water. 


Pineapple Ice Cream 
—To one can of 
grated or crushed 
Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, addthe juice 
of half a lemonand 
asmallcupofsugar; 
when thoroughly dissolved add one 
pint of cream and one quart of milk, 
and freeze. 


Pineapple Tapioca—Soak two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of tapioca over- 
night, drain in the morning and cook 
until soft—about fifteen’ minutes 


usually —in a pint of juice strained 


from canned pineapple. If very 
sweet desserts are liked a little addi- 
tional sugar will be necessary. When 
soft take from the fire and fold in 
quickly the stiffly beaten white of 
anegg. Turn intoa chilled mould 
and set away to become ice cold 
and firm. "When ready to serve turn 
out in a fancy dish and arrange whole 
slices of pineapple around the form, 
then cover this with whipped cream, 
or plain cream may be served as an 
accompaniment. 


“Picked Ripe” “Canned Right” 


Always ask for Hawaiian Pineapple— 
no matter what brand, so long as it comes 
from Hawaii. You can buy it every- 
where —sliced, crushed or grated. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Packers’ Association 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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specially 
recommend 
it to you. 


With a light dinner, 
a company luncheon 
or supper, or with any 
family meal which is 
not too hearty, you will 
find particular satis- 
faction in 






MOCK TURTLE 


SouP 


This is a thick and very 
nourishing soup; made of 
white calves-head meat, 
daintily diced, and com- 
bined with vegetables and 
spices in a rich beef stock 
whichis blended with whole- 
tomato purée and flavored 
with a dry Spanish sherry 
of our own importation. 

Savory, inviting, substan- 
tial —its quality is not ex- 
celled in the finest hotels; 
and seldom equalled any- 
where. 

Prove this for yourself to- 
day. Your money back if not 
satisfied. 


21 kinds—10c a can 


Asparagus Mock ‘Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon ‘Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 


Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 









“‘My nimble feet, 
And movements fleet; 
My service swift and free— 
Are due you'll find, 
To Campbell’s kind 
So promptly served to me’ 


> 
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Little Things 


a Cook Likes to Know 


By Marion Harris Neil 


Why do my cakes form thick crusts 
and have cracks in them? 


HERE are two kinds of thick crusts which 

some cakes have. The first of these is 
caused by the cake being overbaked in a very 
hot oven. When this is so the cake, if a very 
rich one, has a huge crack in the top caused by 
the heat of the oven forming a crust before the 
inside has finished aérating; then, as the in- 
terior air or gas expands, it cracks the crust to 
escape. This crack spoils the appearance of the 
cake, and when cut the cake will generally be 
found to be close and heavy in texture. To 
guard against this it is necessary to bake at a 
suitable temperature, noting that the richer the 
cake the longer the fruit takes to bake. The 
second kind of thick crust referred to may only 
be on the top of the cake, and in this case may 
be caused by an excess of fat and sugar being 
mixed together, or otherwise insufficient flour. 





Why do my scrambled eggs curdle? 


GGS curdle when they are cooked too fast 

and too long. Stir the eggs continuously 
over a slow fire until they are a soft, creamy 
mass, just thick enough not to flow off the 
crisp, hot buttered toast on which they are 
served. 





Does the moistness of bread depend 
wholly upon the quantity of water it 
contains? 


T IS a mistake to think that the moistness 

of a loaf of bread depends wholly upon the 
quantity of water it contains. One that seems 
quite dry in eating may contain as much water 
as, or even more than, one that eats moist. The 
difference in the sensation on the palate is due 
to the condition of the gluten in the bread. If 
this has been sufficiently ripened in the dough 
the bread will seem soft and moist; if it is 
either over or under ripe it will seem dry, but 
the sensation of dryness arises from a different 
cause in the two cases. In the first case the 
bread is dry because of the toughness of the 
crumb and the difficulty with which it mixes 
with the saliva to form a bolus in the mouth. 
The absence of flavor is due to the insolubility 
of those parts which possess flavor, and the 
sensation imparted to the palate is much like 
that produced by fine shavings or bran. When 
the dough has been overripe the sensation of 
dryness is still caused by the difficulty in get- 
ting the bread in the mouth to mix with the 
saliva and form a continuous paste; it is 
crumbly, and will not stick together. The flavor 
of bread is in some degree dependent on its 
moistness, and some persons have in fact a diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the physical 
sensations due to the latter and the flavor 
proper, which can only be produced by the 
soluble substances in bread. 





Why do my cream gelatin puddings 
fail? 


NE of three reasons may account for the 

failure: The cream may be overbeaten; 
the dissolved gelatin may be too hot when it is 
strained into the cream, thereby making it 
thin;. or the dissolved gelatin may be too cold 
when strained into the cream, thus causing it 
to set and become rough and knotty before it is 
thoroughly mixed in and poured into awet mold. 





Why do my sponge cakes rise around 
the sides and fall in the center? Is the 
heat of the oven at fault? 


VERY light cake put into an oven that 

is too hot rises rapidly around the sides, 
but leaves a hollow in the middle. An excess 
of sugar may also cause this, but there are 
other causes. If a cake is made too light with 
eggs or baking powder and an insufficient quan- 
tity of flour is added it will drop in the center. 
Another frequent cause is the moving of cakes 
while in the oven before the mixture has prop- 
erly set. The same defect is produced if the 
cakes are moved from the oven before being 
baked sufficiently. If the oven door is slammed 
carelessly the shock may make the cake fall, 
and a quantity of cold air will be shut in which 
will check the baking. 





Why does glaze sometimes refuse to 
adhere to chickens or meat? 


T= glaze slips off the meat because it was 
made too hot, or it may be that it is too 
thin, or sometimes if the chicken or joint is 
particularly greasy the glaze will not stick; in 
that case wipe very thoroughly with a cloth 
or a piece of white paper first. Remember the 
joint should be cold before it is brushed over 
with the glaze. 





Why do cracks sometimes appear on 
the surface of meringue shells? 


HE meringue shells crack because the oven 

is too hot. On no account must the oven 
be too warm; if it is the meringues will quickly 
take color and wil! puff more than is necessary 
during the baking. Coarse sugar or too much 
sugar sprinkled over the meringues will cause 
them to crack badly on the surface. 


Why does my cake batter curdle and 
the texture seem uneven ? Shouldcakes 
be placed at an open window to cool ? 


HEN a cake batter curdles the texture 

will not be so even as if the curdling had 
not taken place. Sometimes the mixture will 
curdle through the eggs being added too quickly 
or if the shortening contains too much water. 
This forms a sirup with the sugar, and after a 
certain quantity of eggs have been added the 
batter will slip and slide about, and will not 
amalgamate with the other ingredients. Do 
not place cakes in a cold place or at an open 
window. The steam will condense and make 
them heavy. 





How can I prevent cream from curdling 
when used in combination with tomato? 


LK or cream when used in combination 

with tomato can be kept from curdling by 
adding a bit of bicarbonate of soda before mix- 
ing. A small quantity of bicarbonate of soda, 
stirred into milk or cream, will keep it from 
curdling in hot weather. 





What do the words “stir,” “beat,” 
“fold” and “cut” mean in a recipe? 


HEN a recipe says to ‘‘stir’’ a mixture it 

means tostir it around and around, blend- 
ing the materials and gradually increasing the 
circle. ‘‘Beating’’ means to mix over and over. 
Always let the bowl of the spoon touch the bot- 
tom of the mixing-bowl and carry the mixture 
across to the opposite side. Repeat this until 
all of the air cells possible have been incor- 
porated with the mass. “Folding” or “cut- 
ting’? means to turn the mixture over, cut 
down and lift up, folding the mass so as just to 
blend the materials but not break the air cells. 
By stirring, ingredients are mixed; by beating, 
lots of air is inclosed; by cutting, air introduced 
is prevented from escaping. 





How can I prevent fruit pies from boiling 
over when baking ? 


| te pies can be prevented from boiling 

over while baking if you add one tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch to the fruit. Sweeten the fruit 
to taste, add the cornstarch and heat before 
adding the crust. 


What causes egg whites to curdle while 
being whipped? 


HERE are several causes to account for 

whites curdling while being whipped. This 
generally happens if weak, stale eggs are used, 
the whites of which are very watery. Curdling 
is often the result of beating the mixture all 
over the bowl instead of keeping it well in the 
center. Particles of the meringue remain un- 
touched by the beater; these quickly separate, 
the small cells burst, and when mixed in with 
the remainder of the mixture cause the whole 
to become soft. The whites should be slowly 
beaten up first, and the speed increased as they 
become firm. If they are made under proper 
conditions no sugar need be added until the 
whites are almost ready for use. 





What is the use of acid in Royal icing, 
and why is blue sometimes added to 
frostings? 


CID in icing serves a twofold purpose. 
Mixed with the blue it dissolves the color- 
ing and prevents spots; but its principal use 
is to toughen the whites of eggs. When too 
much acid is used it gives the sugar a strong 
pungent odor, spoils the color and hardens the 
icing. Blue is added to give the sugar a delicate 
bluish tint which produces the impression of 
whiteness. If prepared without it the icing dries 
a creamy color. 





Why do my patty cases have an 
unshapely appearance after they are 
baked? They seem small and con- 
tracted, and are much smaller than 
when cut out in the raw state. 


HE patties are placed in the oven too soon 

after being cut out. After the cases are 
placed on the baking-tins they should be al- 
lowed to lie in a cool place for at least twenty 
minutes. Bad shapes are also sometimes due 
to want of care in freeing the paste properly 
from the baking-board before starting to cut 
out, as it inclines to cling after being rolled out. 





Why is my puff pastry sometimes harsh 
and dry? 


| Brae may be harsh and dry and quite 
flavorless, owing to part of the butter hav- 
ing run out of it during the baking. It may be 
due to bad handling when the paste is given the 
various turns. If the layers of dough between 
the layers of butter are broken the paste will 
be close and much of the butter will have run 
out on the baking-tin. The same result may 
follow if the butter has been frozen hard and is 
then worked into the paste in alumpy condition. 





NOTE—Miss Neil will be glad to hear from her 
readers as to their problems in good cooking. A reply 
will be sent by personal letter if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 
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Cox’s Gelatine 


makes almost any 
dish more palatable. My 


mother used it with wonder- 
ful success in her cooking, and 
she taught me many ways to 
use it,” said a young house- 
wife, recently. 


Cox’s New Manual of Gel- 
atine Cookery tells many new 
and convenient ways to use 
Cox’s Gelatine in preparing 
desserts, soups, salads, sauces 
and gravies and many cold 
meat dishes. 


C 









jnstant 
Powdered 


_GELATINE 


The best cooks have been saying for over 
80 years that it is “a gelatine of finest 
quality, pure, wholesome and uniformly 
excellent.” It dissolves instantly in hot 
water, no soaking necessary and is per- 
fectly smooth, never lumpy. 

Now sold everywhere by grocers at 10c 
for the small size and 15c for the large 
size package. Look for the red, white 
and blue checkerboard box. 

To realize the number of tempting and 
appetizing dishes made possible with Cox's 
Gelatine, send for a copy of 


Cox’s New Manual of 
Gelatine Cookery 
Itis free. Itis ene 
of the most valuable 
cooking helps you 
can have in your 


kitchen. Write for 
it today, 


THE COX 
GELATINE CO. 
Dept. B 


100 Hudson St. 
New York 


Sole Agents in U.S. A. 
for]. & G. Cox, Lid., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UNFILLED 


Window Shades 


are made to save 
you money! 


In thousands of homes where 
cost is a second consideration, 
Brenlin Unfilled Shades have been 
chosen for their beauty—chosen 
because their smooth, dull finish 
and harmonious tints make cur- 
tains and draperies look their best. 


But in mighty skyscrapers and 
huge institutions, for whose hun- 
dreds of windows cost is a jist 
consideration, you will find Brenlin 
Unfilled Shades equally popular 
today. The explanation is simple. 


Brenlin Unfilled Shadesare different 
in material—are made of a closely 
woven cloth without that filling of 
chalk and clay which in the ordinary 
shade so soon cracks and falls out in 
unsightly streaks and ‘‘pin holes.” 
Sun won’t fade this material, nor 
water spotit. It issupple—not stiff, 
yet always hangsstraight and smooth 
and really shades. 


Hang a Brenlin Unfilled Shade at 
one window and any ordinary kind 
at another. Long after the ordinary 
shade has been replaced, the Brenlin 
Unfilled Shade will retain its original 
“good looks.’” That is why Brenlin 
Unfilled Shadesare invariably the busi- 
ness man’s choice—they are by far the 
most economical shade you can buy. 


For windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards 
long, 75c (except in the Far West). 
Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex— 
white one side, dark the other— 
made to order at proportionate 
prices. With Brenlin Duplex you can 
have a uniform color outside, and 
inside have tones to harmonize with 
the color scheme of each room. 


The Brenlin Book 


Write for it today 


You will be inter- 
ested in this book, 
because it shows 
actual samples of 
Brenlin Unfilled 
Shades in all colors; 
because it contains 
letters from many 
users who have 
proved that this 
shade is the most 
economical shade 
you can buy; and 
because it gives 
many helpful sug- 
gestions for the proper treatment for 
your windows. With this book we will 
send you the name of the Brenlin dealer 
in your town. Write today. Cunas. W. 
BRENEMAN & Co., 2013 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mail Orders 

If no dealer in your town can supply 
Brenlin, write today for the Brenlin Book 
and we will give you the name of anearby 
dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 
We satisfactorily fill hundreds of mail 
orders every year. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 

Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades have 
this mark— REN I_iN—perforated along 
the edge. Look closely for it when you 
buy and when your shades are hung. 




















For temporary uses and for windows of little 
importance, there are two cheaper grades of 
Brenlin—Brenlin Filled and Brenlin Machine 
Made, at 55c and 30c, respectively (except in 
the Far West), for windows 1 yard wide by 2 
ards long. They will be found by far the 
st window shade values at these prices. 
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How the 
New Fashions Help in 
Making Over 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


® 














i, ee many seasons back new fashions were 
marked by decisive changes in the cut of a 
skirt or a blouse, or the length of a coat. Today 
one must look to the little details of a suit or 
costume—the sash, the sleeves, the collar and 
the chemisette, and the trimming motif—for 
the changes in style points over last season. 
These new’ changes are delightfully feminine 
and give a soft fussiness that is always more 
becoming to the greater majority of women 
than the severely plain, untrimmed type of 
clothes. In fact one immediately feels that plain 
clothes need just these little feminizing touches 
to lift them out of past 
season’s fashion books. 

Suppose you have a 
kimono-cut shirtwaist and 
a simply cut skirt in char- 
meuse, brocaded silk, or in 
serge, whichis good enough 
to make over. First of all fi 
look at the sleeves. If 4 
they are plain and tight at 
the lower arm cut each off 
a couple of inches below 
the shoulder-line and make 
a new, full sleeve of trans- 
parent crépe, chiffon or 
silk voilematchingincolor. 

Dark plaid and pretty 
flowered and quaint pat- 
terned silks are also much used in conjunc- 
tion with plain materials this season, and the 
effect is less monotonous than the one-color 
gown, and yet, when dark colors are chosen, it 
is somber enough for the most conservative 
dresser. 


OU will see one of these new full sleeves in 

the upper group of illustrations. Here it is 
in chiffon, with the wristband worked in button- 
hole slits and run with satin to match the gown. 
Sometimes lace and often a gathered frill of 
chiffon is used as a finish. Overhanging frills 
of fine shadow lace, chiffon and net are nearly 
always used on the ends of sleeves, whether 
short or of full length. 

Now that the blouse sleeves seem to be full 
and long, coat sleeves are quite the opposite 
and usually stop half the length of the fore- 
arms. It isa charming length in a dressy suit, 
elaborate blouse sleeves peeping out in sheer 
loveliness, and worn with not long, but only 
wrist-length, gloves. Oftena velvet ora cloth 
band is used at the wrist with a transparent 
sleeve. Velvet, by-the-way, seems to be quietly 
and insistently making its way back as a trim- 
ming for gowns and suits of cloth or of silk. 

If the entire upper portion of your blouse 
demands new material there is a pretty sug- 
gestion for a separate upper yoke portion to 
be made of different material pictured on the 
page, ‘‘What I See on Fifth Avenue” (pattern 
No. 7895). If serge is the material of your 
gown soft silk crépe, satin or moiré silk will 
make a charming contrast for the yoke, or 
with a soft silk texture, chiffon veiling shadow 
lace would be charming. 

I want you to look at the little points be- 
low the girdle in pattern No. 7885, on the same 
page. This carries out the pointed waistcoat 
lines of a suit in an attractive form on a dress. 
It is a little detail 
that can readily 





Sleeves, Collars and Chemisette 
Show New-Style Points 


This same idea of banding in the fullness 
can be carried out in a skirt which is too full 
at the lower edge and which cannot be recut 
over a new pattern successfully. The button 
trimming finishes effectively, but use round 
ball buttons covered with the material if you 
want the smartest note, and finish the but- 
tonhole slits with binding. 

The upper illustration on the left depicts one 
of the short, open coat sleeves, fastened with 
linked buttons on the under seam, and orna- 
mented with braiding and a velvet band. This 
sleeve is sharply cut into on the upper arm, 
making deep points under- 
neath, and it is an easy 
way to give a new touch to 
an old coat sleeve. 


NOTHER fashion, 
which, althoughit has 
been persistently knocking 
for many seasons, has only 
just been admitted, is that 
of the fancy little waist- 
coats. Utterly stripped of 
all masculine lines they are 
now the most adorable 
little garments which you 
may have, gayly patterned 
and brilliantly colored, or 
plain and somber toned, 
but always splendid in their buttons. And not 
only silks and warm, thick cloths are used for 
these waistcoats, but also short and long, silky- 
napped plushes, with collars which may be 
opened when indoors, and shut up in a comfort- 
able manner to cover open necks when outdoors. 
At last one can wear an underjacket as warm as 
Grandmother’s Shetland wool “‘ hug-me-tight,”’ 
without feeling dowdy and apologetic. 

In making over the neck of your blouse begin 
by cutting away the material, and fill in with 
a folded net or chiffon fichu, or one of the 
fascinating graduated frills, invisibly wired to 
hold it up in Medici style at the back, like 
the one in the upper right-hand corner of the 
illustration. Do not confuse these new fichus 
with the old ones. They are quite different, 
and the crossed surplice forms a chemisette or 
guimpe; and the frills, made of the sheerest 


shadow lace or Brussels net, are seldom more . 


than three inches wide and extend only around 
a “V” or a deep-rounded chemisette a little 
below the bust-line. Or instead of the crossed- 
fichu idea the guimpe of a dress is shirred and 
trimmed with tiny satin or crystal buttons, as 
in the lower illustration of the group above. 


UT there is nothing in the new fashions 
more picturesque than thesashes. The true 
harem note is reproduced in a single sash end 
hanging straight at the center front or at the 
side, weighted with a handsome adornment or 
tassel. Satin, chiffon lined, about twelve inches 
in width, produces the best effect. Then the 
tunic sash, which is shown below on the right, is 
not only graceful, but also serves completely to 
transform an old skirt, and may be made of 
ribbon cavght under the folded girdle at the 
front of the waist-line, and tied low in the back. 
Or for a tailored suit the sash ends are often 
caught at the under edge of the girdle on each 
side and tied 








be copied to give 
tone to an old 
dress, and may 
be made a por- 
tion of the girdle 
developed in 
satin or faille silk 
for a dress of 
cloth. 


8 Basser is still 
another good 
detailon the page 
not to be passed 
by whenthemak- 
ing over of one’s 
clothes is of chief 














The New Tasseled Girdle, and 
Graceful Tunic Sash Drapery 


loosely at the 
back, as pictured 
inthe illustration 
on the left. Un- 
less heavy orna- 
ments are used 
the ends should 
be hung with 
smallleadweights 
to keep the sash 
closeand thelines 
straight. 

A clever use 
was made of chif- 
fon on a pretty 
imported gown 
which could be 
utilized onadress 
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interest. That is 








the banded coat 

and skirt (patterns Nos. 7889 and 7890). So 
many of you must have long coats which are 
overfull at the lower edge, probably not only 
at the back, but at the sides as well, so that 
your coat flares out from the figure, at once 
adding width where itis not desirable. In such 
case add a long narrow band on each side, 
gathering in the fullness, and you will be sur- 
prised to find what nice slender lines it will 
give you. 

If you have no material to match, plush, vel- 
vet, brocade or moiré may be combined with 
any kind of cloth. Then add cuffs, collar ora 
waistcoat to match, and even buttons are made 
of contrasting fabrics. 


either of silk or of 
cloth which has 
become shabby across the shoulders in the 
back, or on the hips. If you are inclined to 
be plump your clothes doubtless show wear 
first at these places in the back, making a worn 
cross-line in the fabric. On this dress the chif- 
fon was laid in half-inch plaits about an inch 
apart. These plaits extended across the back 
from one shoulder to the other, in a straight line 
about four inches below the base of the collar. 

The chiffon was square and straight on each 
side’from the upper edge, and was caught under 
a satin girdle, the lower portion being exactly 
the same width as the top and forming a very 
pretty plaited back panel, reaching half the 
length of the skirt. 














A. year-round com- 
fort,a summer necessity 
for a dainty toilet, for 


men and women. 


“Mum” 


neutralizes the odor- 
causing elements, with- 
out interfering with the 


action of the pores, and 


takes the odor 


out of perspiration 


It will not injure 
the most delicate skin, 
and preserves the soap- 
and-water sweetness 
throughout the day. 

The use of “Mum” 
adds much to the en- 
joyment of exercise, of 
the theatre, the dance, 
the reception. 

“Mum” is notscented 
and does not lessen 
the effectiveness of the 
most elusive perfume. 

“Mum” is as easy to 
use as it istosay. One 


jar lasts a long time. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,”’ send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send it postpaid. 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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To secure the strongest action possible from 
Woodbury’s, try treatment number one. 


Five famous beauti 


Age shows first in the hands. To keep yours delicate 
and soft, use treatment number two. 


ing treatments 


Begin today to get their benefits 


If there is any condition of your skin that you want to improve, read the five treatments printed be- 
low. Here are the simple, natural methods to correct the most common skin troubles—methods based 
upon years of experience, proved and tested in thousands of cases. Begin today to get their benefits. 


One: To whiten sallow, freckled skins 


Before you retire, cleanse the skin thoroughly by washing in your usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe off the surplus mois- 
ture, but leave the skin slightly damp. Now dip the cake of Woodbury’s in a bowl 
of water and go over your face and throat several times with the cake itself. Let 
its lather remain on over night, and wash again with Woodbury’s in your usual 
way next morning. Use this treatment every night fora week or two—unless 
your skin should become too sensitive, in which case discontinue until this sensitive 
feeling disappears. A marked improvement will be seen after a few applications. 


Two: To make rough, red hands smooth and white 


Soak your hands for at least five minutes in hot water and a lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Rub briskly with a stiff brush. Rinse in very cold water and dry 
thoroughly. ‘This treatment softens the rough dead skin, and, if continued regu- 
larly, soon causes it to disappear. In its place will be a new skin of delicate 
texture, formed with the aid of the beneficial properties 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Three: To protect baby’s delicate skin 


Your baby’s skin is much more delicate, much more 
readily injured than that of an adult. To prevent 
chafing, irritation and rashes, see that he is bathed 
daily in the following way: Use lukewarm water, 
and with a very soft wash cloth or silk sponge, apply 
a generous, soothing lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap over the entire body. Rinse with slightly cooler 
j water, then pat with a soft towel until the little body 
* zy — is thoroughly dry. See how delightfully sweet, smooth 
~-. oer” and soft Woodbury’s leaves your baby’s skin. The 
' pers f§ 4 cleansing action and mild antiseptic quality are just 
a what your baby’s skin needs. 


Four: To arouse a sluggish skin 


If your mirror reflects a dull, lifeless looking complexion the following is the most 
effective treatment you can give it: Wash your face with plenty of Woodbury’s 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap - een 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States and Canada 


Write today for samples 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c, samples 





The Woodbury preparations are now manufactured also 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. in Canada and are on sale by all Canadian druggists from 
For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book and samples of the coast to coast, including Newfoundland. If you live in 


Facial Soap and hot water. Rub its lather in. Rinse in 
warm, then cold water. Then rub your skin for five 
minutes with a /ump of ice. Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
the work of an authority on the skin and its needs. ‘This 
treatment with it is just what a sluggish skin needs. Try 
it tonight—you will fee/ the difference immediately. 


Five: To reduce conspicuous nose pores 


Wring a cloth from hot water, lather it with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, then hold it to your face. When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in very gently a fresh lather 
of Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot water and lather appli- 
cation several times, stopping at 
once when your nose feels sensi- 
tive. Then finish by rubbing the 
nose for a few minutes with a lump of ice. This treat- 
ment with Woodbury’s cleanses the pores, brings the 
blood to the nose, and strengthens the little muscular 
fibres so that they can contract properly. Use persistently, 
and pores that are now so large and ugly will gradually 
become inconspicuous. Thousands have used this treatment 
successfully. 








Have you ever used a soap prepared by a 
skin specialist? If not, you do not know how 
beneficial a soap can be. The formula for Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is the result of years of experience in the treatment. of 
thousands of skin and scalp troubles. 











Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one hesitates 
at the price after their first cake. Tear off the illustration of 
the cake shown below and put it in your purse as a reminder 
to get a cake today. 





oe 


In Canada 


Woodbury preparations. ' Write today to the Andrew Jergens Canada, when answering our sample offer address the 
Co., Dept. A-8, Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. A-8, Perth, Ontario. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1913 
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Unless you have 
ae), to pay a bribe like 
Gee this, Red Wing 
Grape Juice will cost 
you no more than ordi- 
nary grape juice although 
it is ‘‘the new grape juice 
with the better flavor.” 


We extract only the richest 
juice of the hearts of carefully 
selected grapes. We do not 
extract the final squeezings, 
the last drops from tissue and 
skins, but only the first crush- 
ing, the first mellow, fruity 
rush of juice that comes from 
the grape when the skin is first 
broken. 










is more than just grape 
juice—has more body—is a 
highly concentrated grape 
juice. Itisthejuice of higher 
flavor, crystal clear, freefrom 
sediment, of a beautiful deep 
ruby hue. Nothing added— 
nothing needed. At your 
fountain or dealer’s. Don’t 
ask for just ‘Grape Juice’ 
but say ‘“‘Red Wing Grape 
Juice’ and insist that you 
get it. The extra quality, 
extra strength will amply 
repay you for your discrimi- 
nation. 





In new steri- 
lized bottles with 
the new tops 
which can be 
opened easily 
without an 
opener. 


Manufactured by 
Puritan 


Food 
Products 
Co., Inc. 


p Fredonia, 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of THE Lapies’ HoME JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Preparing for the Baby 


HAT to have ready for the baby is often 

perplexing to the mother who must 
undertake this task for the first time. There are 
certain essentials which are needed in every 
nursery and for every layette, and then there 
are many, many other things which may be 
regarded more or less in the light of luxuries. 
The following list is what is 


Some Nursery Problems Solved 


Laxative Foods for a Child 


Please give me a list of laxative foods suitable 
for a child of four years. Mrs. K. 


Graham, Indian meal and oatmeal mush, 
bran gems, bran crackers or bran bread, Graham 
bread, whole-wheat bread and crackers, prunes, 

fruits as a rule, olive oil, 





needed in the average case: 

Four to six medium- 
weight wool shirts, or light- 
weight silk and wool for 
summer. 

Four to six flannel skirts 
made on cotton waists for 
summer, or on flannel 
waists for winter. 

Four to six nightdresses: 
wool flannel for winter, out- 
ing flannel for summer. 

Six to eight nainsook or 
dimity dresses, 26 inches 
long. 

Two wrappers. 

Four flannel sacques. 

Four pairs of bootees. 

Four pairs of wool stock- 
ings for winter, silk and 
wool for summer. 
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rhubarb, gingerbread and 
molasses cookies. In some 
cases buttermilk may be 
taken with benefit, in place 
of sweet milk which often 
is constipating; in a few 
cases cream will help some. 


For a Convalescent 

My little girl, seven years 
old, has had a long illness, 
and now we find it hard to 
get her to eat as much as 
she should. She is taking 
a tonic, but is there any- 
thing I can do to make 
her food more tempting? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Try to prepare the food 








Two shawls, or afghans. 

Six dozen diapers of cot- 
ton bird’s-eye, two dozen of 
which should be 18 inches 
wide by 36 inches long, and four dozen 22 inches 
wide by 44incheslong. Thisisan ample supply. 

Two nainsook or longcloth petticoats may 
be added if desired. 

One yard of white flannel to be torn into 
bands of the size to fit the baby; it is better 
not to hem these bands. They should be worn 
only about six weeks, then the ribbed, knit, 
silk-and-wool bands with shoulder straps should 
be substituted for them. 


TOR patterns I prefer the Wheeler Layette 

No. 5419, asthe garments fit snugly without 

being tight and do not fall into innumerable 
wrinkles by being made too loose. 

It is usually better to wait until the baby 
arrives before making his coat and bonnet. 

A toilet basket with its contents will be 
needed. It should have in it: One pincushion 
full of safetypins, large and small; threaded 
needles for sewing the bands; one powder- 
shaker with pure talcum powder in it; one 
soft brush and a fine comb; one cake of pure 
white Castile soap; one bath thermometer; 
a small box of absorbent cotton; a small box of 
sterile gauze; some soft, clean old linen; one 
tube of white petrolatum; one pair of small, 
blunt-pointed scissors; one box of wooden 
toothpicks; four fine baby towels; half a 
dozen cheesecloth washcloths; a bottle con- 
taining six ounces of boracic-acid solution for 
washing out the eyes and mouth. This solution 
should be made by dissolving one level half- 
teaspoonful of boracic-acid powder in six ounces 
of boiling water, cooling this and corking the 
bottle. It should be made fresh at least once 
a week. 

There should also be a bath apron for the 
nurse or for the mother, and a square of a white 
eiderdown blanket for wrapping up the baby 
while waiting for his first bath. 

A bassinet, or crib, with its furnishings, a 
bathtub, one washbasin, two pitchers, one 
covered pail for soiled diapers, one pair of scoop 
and platform scales for weighing the baby, one 
hot-water bag, one room thermometer, one 
bath thermometer and one small chamber are 
also among the necessary articles that should 
be ready by the time the baby arrives. 


JYREPARING for the material wants of the 
baby is not the only thing the young mother 
should think about while;waiting for the arrival. 
She should also try to prepare herself by reading 
one or two good books on the care and feeding 
of babies, but if she reads many conflicting 
books on this subject she will become so con- 
fused that she will be much discouraged. Ask 
the doctor to advise which authority to follow, 
and then keep to that one. 

This is also the time for the mother to make 
up her mind how she will train her new baby. 
She should firmly decide that her baby is not 
going to be a spoiled one; that she will not 
allow him to be rocked. walked with, have a 
pacifier or be kissed on the mouth; that she 
will be firm, but very gentle and kind always, 
and will control her own nerves and temper in 
order that the baby may have a good example 
always before him. 

It is exceedingly difficult for the young 
mother, if she must live with older relatives 
who have brought up many children, to carry 
out these modern ideas firmly, but it can be 
done, as it has been many times. 

The baby is the mother’s greatest ‘responsi- 
bility; she must bear the brunt of the burden 
if he is ill or nervous or spoiled, and the 
baby’s father should aid her in having her way 
about allthis. First be sure you are right, then 
keep steadily to it, and you will be rewarded 
by a healthy, well-trained baby who will be a 
blessing to the entire household. 


A Registry Baby, Who Was Prize 
Winner in a Baby Contest 


daintily and serve it on 
pretty china and glass- 
ware. Have articles meant 
to be hot served on a hot- 
water plate so they will taste good all the time 
they are being eaten, and have the things that 
are meant to be cold really cold, not lukewarm. 
Cut up her meat finely and put it in the center 
of her plate, then make a pretty border of 
daintily arranged carrots and peas around the 
outside. Get little flower molds for her’corn- 
starch or jelly puddings. Children like indi- 
vidual dishes and will often eat much more if 
servedinthis way. I do not advise pampering 
every robust child in this manner all the time, 
but for a little convalescent it may be done 
with considerable benefit. 


Treatments for Bowlegs and Pigeon Toes 
What are the best treatments for bowlegs 
and pigeon toes? I have two children, one with 
bowlegs, the other with pigeon toes, and I do 
not know what to do. fae Se 


There are special shoes that sometimes help 
these troubles. The best thing for you to do is 
to take the children to a reliable doctor and 
have them examined and the correct thing for 
each child prescribed. 


To Prepare a Child for an Operation 

My six-year-old boy must have his adenoids 
removed and I do not know what to do about 
telling him. I have always told him the truth 
and do not wish to deceive him now; still I do 
not’ want to frighten him. What would you 
do about it? WorRIED. 


It would be best to tell him the truth, but 
not long beforehand. Wait until the morning 
of the operation and then tell him that he has 
a little growth in his throat that must come out 
so he can breathe better; that he is to smell of 
something that will put him to sleep, and when 
he wakes up it will be all over; also that you 
will be near by, and he will not feel any pain 
while it is being done. He will then be a little 
prepared and morewilling to take the anesthetic 
without a struggle. 


Caring for a Baby’s Teeth 
What should a mother do in regard to the 
care of a baby’s teeth? R: RR: R. 


The teeth should be brushed with a soft 
toothbrush and some mild tooth powder, then 
the mouth rinsed with boric-acid solution. A 
dentist should see the teeth twice each year, 
and oftener if there is anything wrong with 
them. 


“Growing Pains” Should Receive Attention 
Is there such a thing as “‘ growing pains’’? 
My little girl, ten years old, often complains of 
her legs aching, and my mother always says the 
aches are ‘‘ growing pains.” G. H. 
“Growing pains” are very apt to be rheu- 
matic pains, especially in a child the age of 
your little girl. You should cut down sugar, 
red meat, tomatoes, and give her fresh green 
vegetables and milk in abundance. You should 
also see a doctor and have him examine her 
heart and prescribe any medicine he thinks 
needed. She should wear warm woolen under- 
wear in the winter and not be allowed to get 
her feet wet. 
Kissing Babies on the Mouth is Dangerous 
Is there any way to prevent friends and 
relatives from kissing my baby onthe mouth? I 
know this is wrong, but so many people will 
do it. Younc MorTHER. 
The only way is to tell them that you do not 


allow it and that it often causes disease. It is 
a really dangerous thing to do. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 

the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in caré of THE LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL, 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. 


No questions of this 


kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


After the 
Auto Ride 


The fine run remains in your 
memory—the dirt and dust 
in your hair and skin. » 

Let the cleaning-up process 
include a restful shampoo with 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 









7, After Golf 


=—=and Tennis 


Don’t forget that your scalp 
needs exercise, too. Systematic 
shampooing with Packer’s Tar 
Soap gives your scalp the 
proper exercise necessary to the 
continued health of the hair. 





For Prickly Heat and 
Sunburn 


and irritations of scalp and 
skin; soothe by using Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 

This mild soap brings speedy 
relief to itching, chafing and 
irritations so uncomfortably 
common in Summer time. 





A cooling and refreshing 
shampoo ‘is particularly grate- 
ful in warm weather. After 
salt water bathing, authorities 
agree you should shampoo 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Three generations of users have 
found rest and refreshment in 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


Its use in the bath is attended 
by healthful cleanliness and 
followed by sensations of 
vigor and physical comfort. 


Send 10c for sample half-cake 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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Make Your Feet Happy 


*TIS A FEAT TO FIT FEET 8 





Enjoy style with 
comfort in this 
soft-as-velvet shoe. 
Made of famous 
Fo Durée Kid, plia- 
¥ ble, seamless, 
EVERY Noiseless soles, 
Woman rubber heels. As 
THE FOOT easy as a stock- 
ing. For both 
— street and house 

wear. Comfort and fit guaranteed or money refunded. 


Price $3, by Mail Only. Delivered free anywhere. State size 
when ordering. Sizes24%to10, B,C, D,E,F. Oxfords, same price. 


Write today for Catalogue H and measurement blanks 


DALSIMER ** "5S cars PHILADELPHIA 


Corticelli 








Beye) Strong 
To Break 
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“NATIONAL” 

Fall Style Book 
is yours FREE 

Write for it Today 


Your “NATIONAL” 
FALL STYLE BOOK 


is now ready 


OU, too, may dress more stylishly this Fall. 
You, too, may enjoy more becoming and better-fit- 
ting and moresatisfactory clothes—and still save money. 

You, too, may have more clothes—more beautiful clothes and 
still save from $5.00 to $15.00 on your Fall outfit. 

This pleasure, this delight, this saving may all be yours,—is 
all placed within your reach—in your FREE copy of the new 
“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book. 

The new, enlarged, the Money-Saving Style Book—a book filled 
with the beautiful things of Fashion, and with genuine bargains! A 
book filled with enjoyment for every woman. Merely to turn its 
pages is a delight— because such a large and complete, sucha beau- 
tiful and interesting Style Book has never before been published. 

And onecopy is yours—F REE. One copy waits for your name 
and address. Let us repeat —One copy is YOURS. 

Don’t you miss its pleasure. Don’t you let the delight and 
saving of your book be for some one else and not for you. Don’t 
you fail to write for your copy today. 


“NATIONAL’ Money-Saving Bargains 


Your “‘ NATIONAL” Style Book shows all the new styles in every- 
thing for Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s wear, at prices suchas these: 








Waists.......- 49cto$7.98 Jewelry ....... 25cto $8.98 

MUMS «is... - S188" 738 Silk and Serge Dresses 

Silk andSerge Dresses 5.98 “* 24.75 for Misses and Small 

Ready-Made Suits. . 9.98 ** 23.50 Women .... . . $4.98 “* 12.98 

Meme. -s ses. + Set THs Coats for Misses and 

Coats ........ 498 25.00 SmallWomen. .. 4.98 “* 15.98 

Fors ......-...- 195 21.50 Boys’and Young Men’ 

Ladies’Shoes ...- 79c‘* 4.98 Clothing. ..... 49c “* 12.98 

Petticoats .....- 49c‘* 4.98 | Junior Dresses. ... 1.49“ 8.95 

House Dresses and Junior Coats... .. 4.98 “* 11.98 
Kimonos......-. 69c“* 4.98 Children’s Dresses... 79c “* 6.98 

Gloves. ...-..- 25¢% 2.85 Children’s Coats. .. 3.98 “* 7.98 

Corsets ...-..- 49c** 5.00 Children’s Shoes. .. 59c‘“* 3.25 

Muslin Underwear - 19c “* 4.98 Infants’ Dresses and 

Sweaters ..... 69c ** 5.98 Coats .. 39c “* 6.75 





“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made o Mens $1) 95 to $35,00 


*““NATIONAL” Made-to- MeasureSuits—perfect fitting, stylish, 
beautiful and serviceable —are the result of 25 years’ experience. 
Each suit is actually cut and made to measure and every suit is 
absolutely guaranteed to be satisfactory in every way, or we refund 
your money. 

It is important for you toremember that ‘‘ NATION AL” Made- 
to- Measure Suits are shown in a separate Suit Booklet, so in 
writing for your Style Book be sure to say: “Also send me the 
Special Booklet of ‘NATIONAL’ Made-to-Measure Tailored 
Suits, and Samples of Materials.” Please state the colors you prefer, 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to any part of 
the United States. 


Every ‘“‘NATIONAL” garment has the ““ NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag 
attached. This tag saysthat you may return any garment not satisfactory 
to you and we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street New York City 


‘ a 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUITCO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free, my copy of the *“‘ NATIONAL” Fall Style Book. 































Hundreds more of 
Beautiful New Styles 
in all kinds of Apparel 
are shown in the new 
“NATIONAL” Fall and 
Winter Style Book. 


One copy of this inter- 
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Book is yours FREE. || Address 
. . ‘ Are you interested in seeing the new Tailor-Made Suits for Fall? Aud 
Write for it today. = - do you wish us also to send you, together with your ‘‘NATIONAL” Money- 





Saving Style Book, the Special Booklet of “NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure 


Tailored Suits ? _ 
At the same time we will send you samples of beautiful new Fall materials 
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||| Better Than Carbolic Acid 


OU are sure of getting 
Hilt the great disinfectant, 
Ht LYSOL, itself, by 
merely insisting on these 
original, sealed bottles. 
||| Your physician will tell you 
|| how important it is to get real 
| LYSOL, because it is the 
| strongest, safest and cheapest 
| preventive of disease for the 
| family and home. 
| 
| 


Imitations sold as and for LYSOL, 
but which are zot LYSOL, may be 
crudely made, uncertain and unsafe 
in action, even positively danger- 
ous— you can’t tell. But you can 
tell this, that you are safe when you 
ask for these packages. 


Three Sizes 
25c, 50c, $1.00 


Hi Sold by druggists everywhere 





Mi Look for Signature of 
| LEHN & FINK 

| on the Label 

| 


As a wash for injuries, excessive 
| perspiration, cleansing, for irriga- 
| tion and deodorizing, etc., LYSOL 

| | (1% solution) is in widespread use 
|| by physicians, surgeons, the public 
| and in practically every hospital in 
| America. 
|| rooms, closets, mixed in water for 

washing floors, walls, sinks, or driv- 
ing away insects, LYSOL (2% to 

3 % solution) is wonderfully effect- 

ive. Nothing else as completely 

| destroys decay-germs, prevents in- 
| fection, removes odors and makes 
| the house sweet and clean. 

Your druggist has LYSOL 

in original bottles (with full direc- 

tions) which protect you against 
substitution and make LYSOL’S 
use easy and convenient. 


Write for Interesting 
Lysol Booklet 


Full of helpful hints and listing the 
many uses of LYSOL in the home. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
103 William Street, New York 
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For disinfecting sick- 
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readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quetteeditor. Write each editor separately, Write briefly, straight to the point ; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions, Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1913 





Whatever You Want to Know 


Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 





T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so farin advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 
comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 
Every reader can feel 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly an- 
swered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE Lapiges’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
Tue Home DRrESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want. to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
TuE Lapiges’ HomE JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWoRrK EDITORS 
THE LaprES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LaApies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
Tue LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
TueE Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EDITorS or THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How CanI Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife 
steps and time—more efficient waysof running 
a home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PArKS 
THE Lap1IES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free te write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
Tue LaApigs’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs, ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE Lap1ES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 


Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
Tue LApiEs’ HomME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss Marion Harris NEIL 
THE Lapises’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would 
like to give and will give us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE Home Party EpiITorR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Tue LaApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made 
cheerfully if you will state your need. Address 

THe MINISTER’S SocIAL HELPER 
THE Lap1rES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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CENTURY ago 


turned out the 
finest papers that could be 
made. Today these same 
mills are producing the 


Other papers can be made 
more cheaply, and in 
greater quantities, but | 


(Crane's 
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is the daintiest and most exqui- 
site of all the Crane papers. The 


The tints and designs represent 


You will find Crane’ 


Lawn in all the new shades at 


with an inviting display of the 
new envelope flaps and the latest 
ideas in monogram stamping. 
We will gladly mail samples of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn, on receipt of ten 


cents in stamps for postage, to any 
woman who cannot see this paper at 


Eaton,Crane & Pike Co. 
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paper. 
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perfect. 
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together 















How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country, 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 

Miss Epitu RIcKERT 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your position; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you “are 
good for’’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LapriES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music Epitors 
THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE Epitors OF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


JR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 

the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 





ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Hair and Beauty 
co i 


Write for 


Tells how every 
woman may en- 
hance her own 


gray s from life. 


to beauty and also 
all the newest 


PARIS FASHIONS 
IN HAIR DRESSINGS 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your 
selection and let us send you the goods 
ON APPROVAL. Pay when sai _ 
no money in advance. These goods 
are guaranteed quality, to matc 
ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES — WAVY SWITCHES 


13% 02.18 in. . $0.85 2s. - « $1.65 

20z.20in. . 1.25 22in . . 2.90 

2 0z.22in. . 1.75 26in. . . 5.95 

2%02.24in.. 2.75 30in. . 7.65 
therw: Stemless Switch, 

22 in., Natural Wavy 95 
3 Stem ( ) 24 in. Wavy 

witch, 2408. ..... 4.95 


oz. o« 
Cc ,3%0n., Wavy .. £95 
sy  - Adare = 


eo eg ec ee oes te e000 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $5 to 

Send long smplod of your hair and mer | 
article you want. We will send prepaid O 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly hie 
factory anda bargain, remitthe price. If not, 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
cost a little more ; ask for estimate. 


Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


attractiveness without 
cost. Many photo- 4 


a nupdred ef aids 


Our New 


Hair Book 


FREE 









Special. This 
$4.00 24 inch 
natural wavy 
swit 98 











PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 19, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 
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_& committed of the Coffee Importers’ As- 


“ sociation will confer with the visitors. 





FINDS FOOD LAW DEFECTS 


Chief Chemist Alsberg Says Authori- 
ties Lack Power to Act on Many 
Amportant Cases. 
moe Ala., June 18—The words 









betweenfederal and state authorities and 
for uniformity of laws. 

The food and drugs act, the chemist 
asserted, “not only does not give the De- 
partment of Agriculture power to act in 
many vitally important matters, but ac- | 
tually prohibits its intervention in many 
things that -call aloud for immediate 
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The Bright Side. 
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S IT strong enough to devote three minutes to its consideration? Do 
you really want to know positively how you can have on your breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner table real sweet, pure, wholesome foods? 


For three years we have realized the truth of Dr. Alsberg’s statement, 
shown in the clipping above, and have endeavored to find the way to 
protect the food of the nation. 


Now we have found tt. 





We ungualifyingly certify and guarantee the following articles of 
YOURS TRULY CERTIFIED FOODS: 
Rolled Oats Macaroni Spaghetti 
Condensed Soups Pork and Beans Teas Coffee 
Peanut Butter Prepared Mustard Spices Flavoring Extracts 
Breakfast Cocoa Salad Dressing Premium Chocolate 
and other quality products. 


Tomato Catsup 











This is how we do it. 

At a cost of many thousands of dollars we have retained the services of the famous 
Miner Laboratories where every article of Yours Truly Food is thoroughly examined, 
tested and microscopically inspected. 

But this 1s only the first step to insure protection. 

In every factory where Yours Truly Certified Foods are made there is on guard 
every moment of the day a scientist who watches every article of food that goes into 
a Yours Truly package. He begins with the raw material. He weighs, tests and 
examines it. He always preserves the same high standard of Yours Truly quality, 
which is from 10 per cent to 60 per cent higher than required by law. 

And he watches the cleanliness of the factory. He insists not only upon the 
purity of the material but that everything surrounding it while it is made and packed 
shall be sweet and wholesome. 


This 1s the acme of food protection. We would not dare to make this claim 
unless it was wholly true. 
Have these three minutes with us really brought you to a realization of your need? Is 


your desire for real pure food strong enough to not only ask your grocer for Yours Truly 
Certified Foods but to absolutely command that you get them? 


You can revolutionize the food standards of the nation if you will. If you will insist on getting 
Yours Truly Certified Foods it is bound to force every other food manufacturer to the same high standard. 
Your part consists of getting Yours Truly Certified Foods right from the beginning. 

Please read the certificate of guarantee at the bottom of this page. 

Any further information you may desire about the Yours Truly Pure Food Movement can 
be obtained on request. 


The Yours Truly Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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ucts are prepared under our su- -§ 
pervision in packing plants and fur- 
ther tested in our laboratories and 
}- that they are absolutely free from 
adulterants, artificial colors or flavors 
and preservatives other than salt, sugar, 
Poe, oh and pure spices—conforming to 
the Yours Truly Standard. which is 
higher in purity quality and strength 
_ than prescribed py caieting Federal 
> F ‘Laws—our factory supervision 
also providing for proper care and 
cleanliness in preparation. 
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packed in small tins, some in 
packages with the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark, and some 
in the familiar glass-front can. 


Then, by a distributing system 


making perfect biscuit. 


of a few years ago. 


T. takes more than flour and 
sugar, more than butter and 
eggs, more than nuts and spices, 
more than fruits and flavors to 
make perfect biscuit. 


Skill is required; and intelli- 
gence; and unceasing care; and 
clean bakeries. 


These—all these—the National 


Biscuit Company provides. 


But the National Biscuit 
Company is not satisfied with 
To keep 
them in perfect condition is equally 
important. 


And so the National Biscuit 
Company protects its products 
in a way that was not dreamed 


that extends from coast to 
coast—covering every city, every 
town, every village, and nearly 
every hamlet in the United 
States—National Biscuit Com- 
pany puts its products on the 
shelves of the grocery stores of 
the country. 


Thus are freshness and flavor 
retained. Thus are National 
Biscuit Company products pro- 
tected from oven to table. 


Wherever biscuit are sold, there 
you will find the perfect biscuit of 
the National Biscuit Company. 
Whether sweetened or un- 
sweetened; whether known as 
crackers or cookies, wafers or 
snaps, cakes or jumbles, each 
variety is the best of its kind. 


Buy biscuit 
baked by 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Always Look for that Name 





Some are 












“My Best Recipe” 


Selected for The Journal by Marion Harris Neil 


Peach Ice Cream 


1 Quart of Sliced Peaches 

1 Quart of Granulated Sugar 
1 Quart of Cream 

1 Quart of Milk 


ASH the peaches and 

sugar together until very 
fine. Put the milk and cream 
into the freezer, and freeze 
until partly frozen; then add 
the peaches and sugar, and 
finish freezing. 


Flemish Stuffed Tomatoes 


6 Even-Sized Ripe Tomatoes 
4 Filleted Anchovies 
1 Teaspoonful of Capers 
1 Hard-Cooked Egg 
14 Cupful of Mayonnaise 
Dressing 
¥% Cupful of Liquid Aspic Jelly 
Crisp Lettuce Leaves 


IPE the tomatoes and 

carefully scoop out the 
centers. Chop the anchovies, or any other 
fish preferred, add the capers, the chopped yolk 
of the egg, the mayonnaise and the aspic jelly. 
Mix over ice until nearly set and fill into{the 
tomatoes. Chill thoroughly, then coat each 
tomato with aspic jelly. Serve on the lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise. 


Mash-ie 
Cucumbers Spices 
Rice Tomatoes 
Meat Butter 


COOP out the centers of the cucumbers, 

leaving only a thin shell. Wash the rice, 
then chop the meat and mix well together. 
Add butter, salt, pepper and allspice to taste. 
The quantity of rice should be according to the 
size of the vegetables, generally about a table- 
spoonful of rice to each vegetable is enough. 
Half fill the cucumbers with this stuffing. Ar- 
range them regularly in a kettle, and boil slowly 
in diluted tomato juice until the meat is tender 
and the rice and vegetables are well done. 
Small eggplants and tomatoes may be stuffed 
in the same way. 


Peach a la Russell 


Cocoanut 
Cream 


Peaches 
Chopped Almonds 
Preserved Cherries 
LLOW one large, ripe, juicy peach to each 
person. Pare, stone and fill the centers 
with chopped almonds, add a preserved cherry 
and a little fruit juice. Pin the peaches together 
with a toothpick and cover the outside with 
grated cocoanut. Chill. Serve with cream. 





Greystone Pudding 
2 Cupfuls of Huckleberries ~ 


4% Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


1 Egg 
134 Cupfuls of Flour 
Teaspoonfuls of Baking 
Powder 
Y Teaspoonful of Salt 
\% Cupful of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
Extract 


REAM the butter and 
sugar together, add the 
egg well beaten, milk, vanilla, 
salt, huckleberries, flour and 
baking powder. Bake until 
ready and cut in squares. 
Serve with this sauce: -Put 
one cupful of brown sugar into 
a saucepan, add one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch, one 
tablespoonful of butter and 
two cupfuls of boiling water. 


Watermelon Ice Cream 


114 Quarts of Water- 1 Quart of Plain 
melon Juice Gelatin Jelly 
2 Lemons ¥% Quart of Milk 
Sugar to Taste 
DD the strained lemon juice to the water- 
melon juice, then add the jelly, milk and 
sugar. Freeze. To make the jelly: Put three 
tablespoonfuls of gelatin into a saucepan, add 
four cupfuls of water, one cupful of sugar and 
the whites and shells of two eggs. Place over 
a slow fire and heat until it boils. Remove 
from the fire and allow to settle for five minutes, 
then pour through a scalded jelly-bag. 


A Good Uncooked Chutney 
1 Pound of Sour 


Apples 
34 Pound of Sultana 
Raisins 
12 Ripe Tomatoes 
2 Red Peppers 
144 Cupful of Mint 
Leaves 


HOP the ingredients fine and mix with the 

sugar, salt, spices and vinegar. Keep ina 
crock in a cool place, stirring every day for ten 
days, after which it is ready for use. 


1 Ounce of Mustard 


114 Quarts of Vinegar, 
Boiled and Cooled 
4 Ounces of Salt 
1 Pound of Granu- 
lated Sugar 





NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this department, 
which is open to every housewife. Have you not a 
recipe that would be good to use on a page like this? 
Any kind for any dish, but send just one: your best. 
If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we cannot 
return what we cannot use; all such will be destroyed. 
Address The Best Recipe’’ Editor, THe Lapies’ HoME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 





What Other Women Have 
Found Out 


A Broken Clothespin is Useful 


in cleaning silverware. Covered with a 
cloth the flat rounded tip will be most useful 
in working between the tines of forks and in 
moldings that require more friction than a 
brushcan give. Keep halfof a broken clothes- 
pin with your silver-cleaning materials. It 
will pay you. Mrs. M. 


Keep Salt-Bags for Storing Seeds 


from your garden. They are the handiest 
things to use for that purpose, or for storing 
bulbs. After the bag is emptied of salt boil 
it carefully and dry it. Hem the top and 
insert a drawstring of cord or tape. Write 
the name of the seeds or bulbs on a piece of 
tape and baste this tape on the bag. Any 
number of bags may be hung on one nail in 
some convenient corner, and no one will 
throw them away by accident, as so often 
happens when seeds are put in envelopes. 
E. H. 
Paring Apples 
discolors the skin so badly that it pays to 
take time to bandage those fingers which 
come in contact with the knife. An old pair 
of chamois gloves that have been washed 
clean will be found good for the same purpose. 
It is Restful to the Eyes il 
when crocheting lace to have a square of 
green material in the lap as a background for 
the work. Astriped or plaid dress, or even a 
white apron, may be very trying to the eyes. 
FREEPORT. 
New Lamp Wicks 
are hard to fit into a lamp, and also hard to 
trim, as every one knows who uses and takes 
care of oil lamps. To make this work easier 
hold the new wick in a flame and burn off the 
“frayed” part, charring the wick for about 
an eighth of aninch. Then it may be readily 
inserted in the wick tube and there will be no 
loose ends to catch on the cogs. C.G.N. 


Using Colored Thread for Basting 

is a good idea, especially on white or light 
material. Light blue, pink or violet thread 
is usually on hand, and children will be 
willing to help you by taking out the bastings 
when they are done in colored thread. Only 
red thread should be avoided, as a fragment 
of it overlooked may leave a mark when the 
garment is laundered. C. eam 


NOTE—This department is an “Exchange”? of 
ideas — of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of-the house—to which any JOURNAL 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But nomanuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: tust the hint itself, to the Editor of “* THE 
JouRNAL’s Exchange,’’? THE LapiES’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Use a Pair of Sugar-Tonégs 


when canning peaches and pears, to pack the 
fruit in the jars. With them you can place 
each piece where you want it, and pack the 
jar closely. E. M. 


A Self-Inking Rubber Stamp 


which prints the name and address is a great 
convenience for a busy woman. The cost is 
slight, and the uses to which the stamp may 
be put are many. It will supply the return 
address on business mail, or on packages for 
the parcel post. Newspapers, magazines 
and music loaned to friends may be stamped 
before they leave the house, and the imprint 
will hasten their return. Many other ways 
will suggest themselves, and the stamp be 
often in use, once it is on the desk. 


When Usin& Paraffin E. W. J. 


for covering jellies possibly you have been 
troubled by seeing the preserve work up at 
the sides of the glass. To prevent this be sure 
to tip the glass slightly all around while the 
paraffin is hot; then all air spaces will be 
filled in and the old trouble avoided. 

For Removing Peach Stains Onno. 
from table linen and clothing try pure glyc- 
erin. Apply it to the stain and let it remain 
for a short time; then wash the article in 
clear water. MIssourI. 


On Putting Parasols Away 


at the end of the season remember that they 
may be saved from “‘cutting,” as it is com- 
monly called, by adopting this simple device: 
Take a double sheet from a newspaper and 
roll it up to form a cornucopia, or in the 
shape of an ice-cream cone. Pin it or sewit 
to keep it in place. Make as many of these 
“cones” as there are sections of the parasol, 
and drop one in each section. The silk can- 
not fall into creases or get “‘cut”’ if this care 
is taken, and your parasol will last twice as 
long. yp. € 


Keep the Tongue of a Shoe 

in place by making a small hole in the leather 
near the top of the tongue, and, when lac- 
ing the shoe, inserting a lacing in this opening 
just before putting it in the last hole. This 
is an excellent plan for boys to follow, as the 
tongues of their shoes invariably become 
wrinkled or crooked. R., P, 


When Washin2 Fine Chinaware 


place two Turkish towels, one crossing the 
other, in the dishpan before filling it with 
hot water. Put only a dish or two in the pan 
at a time. Chinaware will not be likely to 
get nicked if this plan is followed. 
VIRGINIA. 
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Frent went on filling pages with close, small 
writing. “I wonder what his method of 
ministering to her vanity is; and to which 
vanity?” Karr continued reflectively, half to 
himself, half to the other, as he rose and stood 
looking down on Frent’s grizzled head. “Study 
her vanities, select the most ravenous from 
among ’em and—feed it. Make it so that— 
you're the only man who can feed it. Women 
of themselves are mere exquisite molds.” 

“Rubbish,” grunted Frent. 

“Of course rubbish,” agreed Karr lightly. 
“*But—find the right essence for one of them 
once and—go mad. ’By.” 

“Yes, I’m liable to go mad,” grumbled 
Frent; “but not over—Confound the man 
and his voice! Pity he can’t use it on more 
responsive stuff than a mummy of forty-three. 
Hullo, he’s stopped to speak to Victory again.” 
Frent gathered up theremains of the ‘‘ Naughty 
Nora”’ criticism; the tortoise-shell glasses on 
their broad black ribbon fell from his sharp 
nose. ‘“‘Victory!’’ he repeated—softly for “a 
mummy of forty-three.”’ 


ICTORY at that moment was leaving both 

Dexter and Karr to go home to her early 
dinner. They had got no further, she and 
Dexter; she was tired and had put him off till 
the next day, determining to have arrived by 
that time at some definite conclusion. 

She dined, went to the theater, threw herself 
into the evening’s performance of ‘A Doll's 
House,” and was at last at home again, free 
to think. Her apartment overlooked the park, 
and, when her maid had gone, she pulled a 
chair to the window, where she could gaze at 
the lovely stark lines of the March trees. She 
looked very young and small in the big winged 
chair, her white dressing-gown curled around 
her feet and the two soft dark braids over her 
shoulders. And for the first time she was afraid 
of her own loneliness. 

“Oh, dear!” she murmured, after a few 
minutes’ profound speculation; ‘‘I wish he 
weren’t so attractive!’ She sighed deeply and 
took a generous bite out of the apple in her 
hand. “Things were going along so nicely, and 
the London engagement would have been such 
a beautiful climax—will be, I mean,”’ defiantly; 
“for I’d be a fool to give it up. But—oh, 
why did I tell him to come tomorrow morning? 
When he’s here I seem to—to crumble. I’m 
ashamed of myself. And yet”—even in the 
darkness she flushed hotly—‘‘it’s wonderful— 
just to give in!” She forgot the apple and sat 
staring into the dimness. She saw her life as 
it had been these last three years—the years of 
her brilliant harvest—and the vision appeared 
grotesque. She was twenty-six, and, in spite 
of momentary lapses of fatigue, radiant with 
vitality and a beauty at once delicate and 
sturdy; and she had voluntarily set her feet in 
a groove as narrow and full of common 
drudgery as a kitchen slavey’s—for the sake of 
the applause of crowds of strange, gaping 
people, and of one or two incomparable 
moments when she stood above the clouds. 
“‘And at forty,’’ she muttered, “you'll begin 
to ‘go off.’ Instead of the climb there'll begin 
the struggle to keep from slipping. And one 
day you'll get so tired you'll give up altogether, 
and you'll look around and there will be— 
death! Vicky, Vicky, don’t do it, my dear; 
take the beautiful alternative, and let Kings 
and Queens and everything else go 4 

“He is rather nice,’’ she murmured, slipping 
into bed. 





8 bees next morning the battle was on again, 
and while she drank her chocolate and 
crunched her toast she reviewed the pros and 
cons from what she now called a reasonable 
basis. It was a fact that Dexter roused in her 
the first “human emotion,”’ as Victory desig- 
nated it, she had known in her life. It was not 
complicated by jealousy, nor doomed to early 
death because it had its root and feeding place 
in the fact of physical magnetism; she had lived 
enough in the presence of that to recognize and 
fly from it. The foundation of her admiration 
for Gilbert Karr was that he had never made 
love to her; had never, in all the intimacies of 
the play or the stimulus of manufactured emo- 
tion, by his touch orlook approached her. No; 
she acknowledged in her feeling for Dexter a 
love whose tendrils grew from the sense of 
serenity and peace when with him (and this was 
odd, as they invariably disputed); of complete 
and delicious relaxation. He gave her rest, and 
the thrill of being mastered. 

But inevitably, the things that to her were 
all-important to him appeared only from the 
viewpoint of health—that is, damaging; and 
of publicity—that is, unbearable. She remem- 
bered her astonishment when he had first: 
stated to her his loathing of her name on bill- 
boards and her picture in newspapers. She 
had been born, reared, educated among these 
things. No, he would never understand the 
theater. From the first it had been entire 
surrender or—nothing. Victory laid her cheek 
against the flowersthat he had sent and decided 
she could not quite bear—nothing. Dexter 
was tocome at eleven. At ten she had decided 
to marry him. 

At half-past ten there was a violent ringing 
at the door and Milhaus appeared: a short, 
lean, lightning-storm of a man, all piercing eyes 
and ink-black hair and vivid gestures. He was 
at the meat of a conversation before you 
realized he was in the room. 

““My dear Victory,”’ he began rapidly, “at 
Karr’s suggestion I’ve brought the English 
contracts. But bless me, child! how pale you 
look this morning; raw eggs and milk, six a 
day and two quarts of milk; or perhaps it’s 
your gray gown; I don’t remember that I like 
you in gray. You wear it in ‘Hedda,’ though, 


Victory Law 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 





don’t you? Well, and what do you think of the 
notices? Keating did fairly well with’em, eh? 
Though I think small type’s perhaps more 
distinguished; still they looked very well. 
Now about these contracts What?” 

“I said ‘Good-morning,’”’ replied Victory, 
smiling. ‘“‘Won’t you sit down?” 

Milhaus laughed. ‘‘To be sure. Thank 
you.”? He delayed long enough to shake her 
hand and drop into a chair; then he was off 
again: “You saw the notices; you think 
Keating did well with them?” 

“T’ve not read the papers yet this morning.” 
Victory sat down too. ‘‘Mr. Milhaus 

“Then tell Miss Rayne to bring them at 
once—and the list of dates for England, and 
Karr’s poster design. That fellow has some 
excellent 4 

“Mr. Milhaus,” Victory tried again, “I 
want to ie 

“Bless me, child, you are pale! Why, what’s 
the—ah, I know!” he cried triumphantly. 
“It’s because we’re to do ‘Hedda,’ hein? Stage 
fright!” he chuckled delightedly. “‘Hedda’ 
for the first time!’ 

“No, no; it’s not that. It—I’ve something 
to tell you 

“And so you Shall, mein Kind! Just wait till 
we've got this contract off our hands and 
you shall tell me everything. Confound Miss 
Rayne! Where is the woman?” While he 
talked he had been ringing the bell. 

















No a composed blond woman came to the 
door and said: “‘ Yes, Mr. Milhaus?” 

“*T—I—how do you do! Will you be so very 
kind as to get me Miss Law’s list of English 
dates? And the morning papers? And Mr. 
Karr’s poster design? If you please; thank 
you very much.” 

When Milhaus was so angry with any one 
that he could find no words to serve as vent he 
invariably regained vocabulary by way of pro- 
found politeness. “A stupid woman,” he mut- 
tered after Miss Rayne had returned in three 
minutes with all he had asked for. ‘‘ Now, 
then,” he began, as he caught up the papers 
and launched into a lively discussion of them. 

And all the time Victory was wondering: 
How am I going to tell him? That all his 
patience, all his work, has been for nothing? 
How am I to offer him money for the loss of 
that run in London? 

Then he stopped suddenly. In the midst of 
elaborating a clause in the contract he bruskly 
swept the papers aside and leaned across 
the table. “My dear, while we’re talking all 
this,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m thinking of your mother. 
I’m thinking—you'll say I’m crazy—thank 
God she didn’t live to see it all! She was a 
great actress, Victory, but you’ve surpassed 
her.’”’ 

“Mr. Milhaus!” The girl caught her 
breath. She was white. “Do youthink that?” 

““DolI think it! Ask any critic in New York; 
ask Frent; after tonight ask Alden; after next 
June ask any man in London. [| tell you 
‘Hedda’ was her greatest réle, and if you play 
‘Hedda’ tonight asyou played her yesterday — 
I give you my word, it made me forget I was an 
old man.”’ 

Victory was trembling. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Milhaus,”’ 
she began, “it’s you to whom oS 

““Now don’t begin that,” he burst in 
furiously. “You’ve got the divine thing—and 
I hadn’t even the wit to see it till it was shown 
me! And between us we’re going to make it 
carry you to the sky of skies! My child,” 
catching her hands, “‘it’s to be the glory of my 
old age—London, Australia, the world. You 
won’tfail me? Ah, butIknowyou! Youwon’t 
fail yourself! Tell me”—the vivid voice sank 
to a whisper—‘“‘ we’re to conquer the world?” 

She turned her face to him transfigured. 
“Yes!” she said as Dexter entered the room. 





N ONE sickening flash he took it in: the 

two rapt figures leaning toward each other, 
handsin hands; Victory with her look of the 
transcendental, the supernatural, carried be- 
yond herself; the Jew (for so alone Dexter 
saw him) fixing his hold of the spider for the 
mesmerized fly, mesmerized by power and the 
lust of new conquest. 

“*T’m afraid ’’—he made his presence known 
in a thick, unwieldy voice—“I’m interrupting. 
My fault; Itold them you were expecting me.” 

Victory sprang to her feet. Her face under 
the black hair was tragic, colorless. “Mr. 
Milhaus,”’ she said in a swift, low voice, “I— 
I’m so sorry. I have an engagement; you 
understand? And—we can finish these papers 
another time?” 

“Certainly, my dear; this afternoon, to- 
night, any time you like.’ Milhaus was already 
at the door, oblivious of the tall stranger to 
whom he was evidently not to be introduced. 
“Meantime I’ll send along the English advance 
notices; and take off that gray gown, my 
dear,” he said, cramming contracts into his 
pockets; ‘“‘and don’t forget eggs—milk—two 
quarts. Good-by.’’ He departed, still tremu- 
lous, exultant. 

Victory went back to the sitting-room and 
Dexter. ‘I’ve decided,” she said quickly, with- 
out giving him chance to speak. “I’m going 
tostay. I’ve gottostay. That’s my answer.” 

He came up to her—no tenderness in his 
face now. “On account of that man?” 

‘“‘Mr. Milhaus?” She met his eyes without 
flinching. “Yes and no. On account of my 
own insatiable ambition, chiefly.” 

“*T see.” By a common impulse that was 
almost comical they sat down. ‘‘Then all our 
talk of yesterday evening was for nothing?” 
he demanded. “You never gave it another 
thought?” 
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For Dinner : 
Let’s Have Van Camp’s 





When it’s too hot to cook, remember that 


AMAA 





we have a famous French chef. And he bakes 
5 a royal dish of beans. 
: Your grocer has it—ready to serve—with all 
| the fresh oven flavor. 






Not common baked beans, but a superlative 
dish which everybody welcomes. 


It is one of the dishes most frequently served 
| ona million American tables. 








n(@mps 
5 BAKED , 2 a 
4 “Ewer? DORK, Be ANS ; 


“‘The National Dish’’ E 


An Expert 


From the Hotel Ritz in Paris 
came the chef who bakes these 
beans. 

The dish has become a sen- 
sation. It is so different, so 
zestful, so perfectly baked. It 
has given to people a new idea 
of baked beans. 


He makes the sauce of whole, 
ripe tomatoes, and bakes it 
with the beans. A sauce which 
costs five times as much as 
common sauce. A _ sparkling 
sauce which gives the beans a 
most inviting flavor. 





We spend on this dish $800,- 
000 yearly more than common 
baked beans would cost. 

This chef takes beans picked 
out by hand—white, plump, 
even sized. 

He bakes them in modern 
steam ovens, without the steam 
touching the beans. 

He bakes them for hours 
without crisping or bursting. 
The beans come out nut-like 
and mellow and whole. 

2 And they come to your table 
with the fresh oven flavor, be- 
cause of a process he uses. 


The result is a dish which 
many people are serving al- 
most daily. Housewives keep 
a dozen cans on hand. 
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And rare are the meals which 
these folks enjoy more than 
they enjoy Van Camp’s. 


Please try them- 
them—find out for yourself 
how well it pays to insist on 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


compare 
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Three sizes: 10,15 and 20 cents per can 
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Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 
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iach York 


WRITE AT ONCE 


For YOUR FREE COPY of 
NEW YORK’S LEADING FASHION 
CATALOG FOR FALL >a WINTER 


1913-1914 













Alterations BiggerThan 
FREE Ever 
Saves You 


Free 
Parcel 
Post or 
Express 
Delivery 






a 600,000 Women 
a write for this Catalog 


OUR MOST FASCINATING 
ILLUSTRATED STYLE BOOK 


Striking pictures. Accurate descriptions. 
Every page offers exceptional values in 
latest styles for Women, Misses, Girls, 
Boys, Infants. Also remarkable specials 

in Jewelry, Leather Goods, Mil- 

linery, Gloves, Hosiery, Neck- 
ae wear, Underwear, Toilet 
Articles, Footwear, etc. 


ris) OUR GUARANTEE 
Suit! FULLY PROTECTS YOU 


‘We Prepay All Postal and Ex- 

ess Charges, No Matter Where 

‘ou Live, or How Large or Small 
Your Purchase. We positively 
guarantee satisfaction on every- 
thing you buy from us, and if 
your purchase should prove un- 
satisfactory you may return it to 
——-- charges at our 
expense, and we “a refund 
your money. 


STUNNING FALL 
SUIT for WOMEN 
SOL SG O8 Wool Monit 


Serge. 
new model, with about 37-inch 
length 3-button cutaway coat 
with breast pocket. Touch of 
button trimming at each side 
in back. Best grade guaran- 
teed satin lining. New model 
girdle skirt top. Smart but- 
toned over slashes at lower 
y part of each side seam. 
Women’s sizes 32 to 44 inches 
bust with 40- inch skirt; also 
small women’s sizes from 32 to 
38 inches bust with 38-inch skirt 


with deep hems. Samples 
of the material on applica- 
tion. In black or navy blue. e 
Sent Parcel Post Prepaid. 
LJ 
Simpson Crawford Co. 
NEW YORK ».AAt#zse2 
Department L 
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“It’s 





so easy 
S, ae Send for 
empre Free Sample 


—Violet MacMillan 


The Reputation of 
Sempre Giovine 


has been earned by years of meritorious service. 
Nothing is quite so delightful to use, nothing 
quite so efficacious, cleansing, refreshing and 
soothing to the skin as SEMPRE GIOVENE, 
that convenient, fragrant cake. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sempre ay F$o-ve- HAY 
Meaning Always Youn, 


The Virtue a 
Sem-pre 


has been conclusively demonstrated to the sat- 
isfaction and delight of thousands of discrimi- 
nating women, for nearly a quarter of acentury. 

SEM-PRE is a product peculiar to itself, dis- 
tinctly different from other toilet preparations. 


Write for Sample — FREE 






MARIETTA STANLEY CO. 
98 Turner Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


“Yes, I did; but—Mr. Milhaus came with 
the contracts and he showed me what really 
stands first with me—that’s all.” 

‘Listen to me, Victory.”? Dexter came and 
stood over her. ‘‘ You started to answer me a 
question yesterday. You’re going to answer it 
now. Do you love me?” He did not touch 
her, but his glance held hers in a vise. 

She looked into the stern eyes, and what she 
thought was how blue they must have been 
when he was a little boy; and she said: “Yes.” 

With which she found her lips subdued unto 
all time, and her heart pounding, as he laughed 
like a child, and kissed and kissed her. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said after a long moment, “talk all you want. 
It can’t matter.” 

She sank down on to a sofa—a hazardous 
position. ‘I’m not going to marry you. I am 
going to remain on the stage.” 

““Yes?’”’ He sat upon the sofa too. 

“Mr. Milhaus counts on it; my ambition 
demands it.” 

“Your ambition, like you,’ he told her, 
possessing himself of her hands, “is going to 
change its name.” He swept her to him. “I 
love you; you love me. Nothing else is or will 
be—except that we’ll get married. Do you 
understand?” 

It was all so engrossingly new, so different 
from anything she had felt or thought of feel- 
ing, that for a while she gave herself up to it 
wholly. She had to keep telling herself that 
these caresses, these murmured words, these 
kisses, were for her ; that there was no prompter 
to call, ‘Moves down center, Miss Law’; no 
audience to whisper, ‘‘ And they really kissed ”’; 
that it was hers—hers. 


NCE she looked up at him, put her hand 
timidly up to his hair, and said: “When 
you were small was it red?”’ 

He shouted, and said: ‘‘ Yes.” 

“T knew it was,” she sighed contentedly. 

‘‘And I shall bring my sister to see you, and 
Mabel, and of course Harriet,’’ he planned 
with intense satisfaction. 

““Who’s Harriet?”’ asked Victory. 

“Why Harriet’s just—Harriet.””’ He gave 
his big, magnetic laugh. “‘That is, she’s Harriet 
Welby, a sort of second cousin of ours, a rip- 
ping girl with heaps of money, you know, and 
most wonderfully unselfish with it. She’s 
helped me incalculably downtown. She built 
the Settlement house that si 

“Um—yes.” Victory was capturing little 
loose ends of her hair. ‘I think that’s enough 
of Harriet.”’ 

He laughed again, though rather uncer- 
tainly. ‘“‘Of course. Only I hope, darling, 
you’re going to be interested in the things 
down there; you see they’re of great import- 
ance to me, all that social work, especially just 
now, these eight months before election. The 
new schools, for instance ” He sat sud- 
denly erect. ‘Victory! the very thing! These 
new schools down there are the last word in 
everything educational; and the latest inno- 
vation—it was Harriet’s idea—is what they 
call ‘Dramatic and Rhythmic Development,’ 
teaching the children to act and dance; the 
kids are delighted with it. Now if you de 

Victory gazed at him as though she saw him, 
and something else, for the first time. ‘You 
mean that if instead of playing ‘Hedda’ I were 
to teach these East Side children how to recite 
the ‘Seven Ages’? Yes—yes, I see.” 

“Well,” he began uncomfortably; ‘‘of 
course it would be less interesting, but os 

“Less interesting! My dear,”’ she cried, 
laying her slim fingers on his arm, ‘‘I can’t 
marry you!” 

His hands closed on her shoulders. ‘‘ You’re 
going to marry me! What do you mean?” 

How could she tell him what she meant? 
That the life, his life, that he suggested to her— 
the life of the wife of a reform politician, trot- 
ting about after him, using (yes, actually!) the 
gift with which she-had swayed thousands to 
teach the children of his constituents to caper. 
“Oh!” cried Victory, pressing her hands to her 
temples, “‘no! I can’t! It’s no use.” 














HEN, when he drew her down into a big 

chair with him, and kissed her eyes and her 
slender hands silently, and looked into her face 
with that puzzled, wistful, child look, she felt 
that she would conduct a Settlement vaudeville 
if he asked her to. 

“The disgusting part of me is,” she said after 
a moment, “‘that I’m putty for the last comer. 
Yesterday afternoon I was on the point of giv- 
ing in to you—Mr. Karr appeared; I heard 
about the Command performance and—went 
over to the theater. This morning I’d made up 
my mind again for you—Mr. Milhaus came; 
he was all enthusiasm; I couldn’t bring myself 
to tell him; then he launched into the World 
Tour for me; it was the theater again! You 
came; you talked to me five minutes and—I 
was going to marry you! Now I’m resolved! 
I shall think this thing out when I’m quite 
alone; and I shall tell you and everybody my 
decision, and nothing shall shake me—you 
hear? Nothing!” 

He had never seen that flinty look in her face 
before; it was almost masculine; and, while he 
intended to marry her in spite of all the deci- 
sions since Adam, ‘‘ Very well,” he said, “‘that’s 
conceded. But,” with a triumphant laugh, 
“you remember how you decided when you 
were quite alone this morning?” 

“Yes,” she said briefly. ‘I didn’t realize 
as much then.” 
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No bleaching chemicals touch 
this nature-white cotton 


atid “Sanitary 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1913 


HERE is satisfaction in the knowledge that the cotton used in your 


comforters and quilts is absolutely pure, soft, sweet and sanitary. 


If 


they are made with Crown Jewel Batting you may be sure of uniform purity 
and cleanliness —no bleaching chemicals touch this nature-white cotton. 


(OT 


Why not 2A your own comforters and 
quilts with Crown Jewel Cotton Batting and 
be sure of just what is in them? Crown 
Jewel Batting is made from the choicest long 
fibre cotton, thoroughly cleansedand purified, 
naturally so snowy-white that bleaching 
(which destroys the fibre and elasticity) is 
unnecessary. Crown Jewel Batting is the 
softest, purest batting you can use. 


for the name and 


With this high quality batting you can trade-mark. 


ONE ROLL FREE 


To ascertain if this adver- 
tisement is read, we will fur- 
nish one roll Crown Jewel Cot- 
ton BattingFREEtoeveryone 
sending us ten Crown Jewel 
trade-marks cut from wrap- 
pers of Crown Jewel Batting. 

Ask your Dealer—if he hasn’t 


‘Crown Jewel,’ 


’ write us, giving 


his name. Descriptive booklet 


free on request. 


ROCK RIV: 


COTTON COMPANY 


Janesville,Wis. 


make light comforters and quilts, which are 
warmer and more comfortable than bed 
covering made from heavy bleached short 
fibre or shoddy cotton. Crown Jewel Bat- 
ting needs no sewing or stitching together, 
because the long fibre cotton is strongenough 
to prevent separating, knotting or bunching. 

Don’t accept just “‘cotton batting” —Ask 
for and insist on Crown Jewel Batting. Look 




















There’s a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





The family in a group photo- 
etaph — before they have left the 
old fireside and gone out into the 


big world— Ever think of it? 


Nothing preserves the home at- 
mosphere and home memories like 
a group picture—with father and 


mother in the center. 


And,when the family is scattered 
how glad you will be that you had 


it done in time. 


Photography almost puts this 
obligation on us. Make the appoint- 


ment to-day. 
































This Label Identifies a 
Real GOETZ* Lining 


ee for it on the lining of 


every coat, suit or wrap you 
buy. Itis our pledge, combined 
with those of the garment maker and 
seller, that GOETZ Linings will give 
you complete satisfaction. 


GOETZ Linings are never dyed 
in the piece. The yams are always 
dyed before weaving—as shown by 
the name GOETZ woven in white in 
the selvage. This insures permanent 
color brilliancy and a soft, lustrous, 
non-cracking surface. 


is a luxurious and practical lining— 
correct in colors, soft in texture and 
particularly well adapted to the gar- 
ments to be worn this fall. 

When you seea GOETZ Guarantee Label 
sewn in a lining, it is your assurance that the 


garment manufacturer has given you the most 
suitable and satisfactory lining procurable. 


When you want a heavier lining, in- 
sist on GOETZ Satin, guaranteed for 


two seasons and outlives the guarantee. 


GOETZ SILK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
148 Fifth Ave.,, New York 


*Pronounced ‘‘Gets.”’ 
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Design No. 3001. Size 17x22 inches. To be 
embroidered in shades of Yellow, Green and Brown 


60 c Initial Pillow Outfit 
On Pure 


BROWN LINEN 25c 


Special bargain offer. This Pure Brown 
Linen Pillow Top with Back is worth as muchas 
we ask for the entire outiit. Newest design of the 
season. Outfit actually worth 60c. Here it is: 
1 Pillow Top and Back . . . . worth 25c 
1 Alphabet of Transfer Initials . = fe 
1 Illustrated Easy Diagram Lesson ‘“ O5c 
1 New Premium Art Book. .. Free 
6 Skeins Richardson’s RMC Cotton 
Floss to commence the workwith ‘“ 15c 


Total 60c 
All sent to you for only 25c and your dealer's name 


RICHARDSON’S 
MERCERIZED COTTON FLOSS 


is the fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss that is unexcelled 
for all sorts of embroidery work. This great special bargain 
offer is made in order to introduce it into every home and 
prove its overwhelming superiority. 

GUARANTEE 


WRITE TODAY J wegusranteemis 


me pillow outfit in 
Enclosing only 25c and your §f every particular. 
dealer’s name. If you think you § If you are not ab- 
would like other designs instead solutely satisfied, 
of that illustrated above, send send the outfit 
for New Premium Art Book. 
Library Scarf Outfit to match, 
consi! of Scarf, size 17x54 
inches, ted on same material, 
son, 6 skeins of Cotton, 40c—or both Library 
Scarf Outfit and Pillow Outfit sent to you for 60c. 





back to us and 
we’ llrefundevery 
centof yourmoney 
ANC IA SRN 














We also manufacture and sell spool sewing silk. 
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Richardson Silk Company, 305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 2016, Chicago 











MAKE MONEY 


For your Church, Sunday School, Aid Societies or 
other organizations 

Sums to $100 have been made without investment 

or risk of loss. Workers write at once, giving name 

of Church and Pastor, and I will show you how. 


John Smith Evans, 18 N. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


In a little time he left her; he said she must 
rest and be ready for the night; and she told 
him to come to her after the performance— 
that she would tell him finally then. 


HE curtain went down on the first act of 
‘‘Hedda Gabler.’”’ There was recall after 
recall, and Dexter found himself hating the 
hands that clapped, the voices that exclaimed. 
Most of all he hated Gilbert Karr’s grave, self- 
effacing smile when he led Victory out. People 
about Dexter murmured: ‘‘He’s a wonderful 
leading man. They say their relation is perfect; 
that he’s never shown the remotest sign of 
jealousy.” Their relation! Dexter squirmed. 
“Quite marvelous, isn’t it?’”’ Harriet Welby, 
next him, murmured softly. ‘‘ Marvelous! 





Though pathological, of course. One can’t 
help wishing such genius 4 
“Dear Harriet,” said Mrs. Demartyn, 


Dexter’s sister, adjusting her lorgnette, “you 
will never feel Art. You—ah, insist that things 
should end right. How sallow that purple vel- 
vet makes Kate Jordan! Have you heard that 
her brother is to marry his stenographer? I 
do think these unequal marriages Good 
gracious, Craig, what a perfect bear you look! 
By-the-way, don’t you know Miss Law?” 

““Yes,”’ said Dexter briefly. ‘“‘I met her at 
Mrs. Loring-West’s.” 

He scowled at the girl in front of him, who 
wore an engagement ring and was making 
elaborate comments on-the warmth of the 
evening; of course she had taken off her gloves. 
He thought he might have been spared girls 
with engagement rings since he had his sister 
and Harriet and had no notion how he was to 
get rid of them at the end of the play. He had 
dined with his sister, and, when she told him 
they were going to see Law and to pick up 
Harriet on the way, what could he do? If he 
had pleaded another engagement she would 
certainly have seen him at the theater—for 
Alicia’s eyes, even without the lorgnette, could 
have extricated a needle from a haystack in 
five minutes—and that would have meant a 
row on the spot. The only thing was to go 
with them and to escape by polite means or any 
other once the play was over. 





HEN the curtain rose on the second act 

Dexter’s restlessnessincreased. Not only 
the sharp suspense, this last hour before he 
was to have her decision, worked on his nerves, 
but he hated the piece, hated seeing Victory 
in it. Though he had told Karr that he went 
little to the theater he knew his Ibsen; and 
Victory in such a part as ‘‘Hedda’’—sinuous, 
red-lipped, fantastically tall, and with that se- 
cret, derisive smile in her eyes as she snared her 
victims—to him was horrible. He recognized 
Frent with his jagged profile, sitting forward, 
intent, and wondered what he thought of it. 
For Dexter had sensed that Frent was devoted 
to her—the woman; not merely appreciative 
as the critic of an actress. 

The play went on. Others besides Frent were 
sitting forward. In the close air there was grow- 
ing that tension of curbed excitement which 
goes with the witnessing of the marvelous and 
incomprehensible. The mob in the gallery, 
the packed rows in the balcony, the traveling 
public in the boxes, society in the orchestra— 
under what were they spellbound, hushed? 

Frent, in his corner, felt the quiet deepen. 
He never took his eyes from her during that 
second act, and all the while he was shouting 
within himself: “‘I knew she could do it! 
And she has.” 

While intent on her performance he went 
back over that strange career of hers; those 
early years before her mother’s death, and after, 
when she was first attempting the great psycho- 
emotional réles; her woodenness, her repeated 
failures; then all at once the meteoric success, 
the positively sensational sweep past the 
foremost actresses in America. What could 
have been responsible for it? What could have 
translated her in that lightning flash from 
mere mediocrity into the galaxy of the divine? 
Frent pondered, frowning. It was the winter 
after she had made her worst failure—as “ Paula 
Tanqueray’”’—he remembered; the winter that 
Milhaus brought over Gilbert Karr to 

Frent jerked himself erect in his seat. Mil- 
haus had put Karr into that company half 
apologetically to try him out; and Karr— 
Victory and Karr Words came darting 
back to Frent: ‘‘Women of themselves are 
mere exquisite molds. But—find the right 
essence for one of them once and " 











| omni stopped watching Victory and began 
to watch Karr, something hard and cold 
sticking in his throat. As ‘‘Tesman” the lead- 
ing man was playing the dull, stolid husband 
with a distinction, a finish that by its very 
unobtrusiveness called attention. As an offset 
for the instability of the brilliant ‘“‘Hedda”— 
for a moment it was impossible for Frent to say 
which furnished the basis of contrast, whether 
Victory was carrying Karr with her, or, instead, 
Karr was carrying Victory. 

Frent clutched the moment frantically. At 
the end of it he knew that which made him 
hunch down wearily into his chair. 

Victory’s genius was Gilbert Karr’s. 

Now that Frent understood it, everything 
dovetailed so incredibly simply: the date of 
her transformation, the three years’ constant 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Se een 


Your | 


Style Book + 


Is Waiting For You i 


=<) END for it today. Why wait? lh 

SS! The designers, the tailors, the }} 
: modistes, the milliners have fin- |, 

ished their work and they have done i 


their work well—never better. 


Your STYLE BOOK shows thou- | 
sands of pictures of the NEWEST and 
BEST Styles. | 

Are skirts to be wider? A\re coats to be long or 
short? Are draped dresses to be in vogue? You will 
find all of these questions answered in YourSTYLE jj 
BOOK—and so on through all the style changes. |} 

Send for Your STYLE BOOK and see that 
our fashions are the NEWEST and the MOST | 
BECOMING— just the kind of smart suits, beau- jy 
tiful dresses, charming hats, dainty waists, warm, ih 
luxuriant furs, chic skirts, etc., you love to wear—you 
love to see reflected in your own mirror—and— 


Your Style Book 1 
Is Free Mh 


Can you afford to miss the satisfaction that comes when _ }j 
you're sure your garments are just right—style perfect—just | 
a little in advance of the styles worn by everyone else? iin 

Every price in Your STYLE BOOK means an actual 
money-saving, a real economy. So we say again—may we 
seem to insist that 


You Write Today For Your 
Style Book 


For nearly a quarter of a century the Greenhut-Siegel 
ooper Company has occupied an enviable position — has 
been recognized as the center for the distribution of 


The Best Low-Priced Merchandise 


This is no boast, used for advertising purposes. This store 
is UNIQUE in a country of big stores. Its vast output, certi- 
fied by daily increasing sales, is due to EXCEPTIONAL 
BUYING FACILITIES which make possible the highest 
standard of quality and the lowest possible prices. 


OUR POLICY 


We Guarantee to please you or refund Your Money in- 
cluding Transportation sg tcl We Prepay all Mail 
or Express Charges no matter where you live, In ad- 
dition to giving you the best syle and the lowest prices 
we give you Free two S, & H. Green Trading Stamps 
with every ten cent purchase. 

















Note The Money-Saving Prices In Your Style Book 


Waists. . .$ 49 to$5.00 Women’s Dresses$4.98 to$16.50 
Women’ s8uits8.95 to 21.95 Misses’Dresses. 3.98to 14.98 

kirts ... .169tc 7.50 Girls’ Dresses . 98to 6.50 
House Dresses 98to 2.95 JuniorDresses. 498to 7.50 













Petticoats ..1.95to 750 Furs ..... 195to 17.50 
| eee 98 to 9.98 Men’s Fur Coats 19.75 to 85.00 
Gloves. . . 25to 2.50 Boys’Suits. . . 249to 17.75 
Misses’ Suits . 8.95t016.50 Boys’ Overcoats 295to 17.75 
Junior Suits . 8.50 t0o12.95 Men's Suits .. 895to 20.00 
Girls’ Coats . 2.98to 6.50 Men's Overcoats 8.95 to 20.00 
Misses’ Coats. 6.50 to14.75 Infants’Wear . 12to 4.95 
Junior Coats 4.50t013.50 Hosiery .... 10to 1.95 
Women’s Coats4.79 to25.00 | 39to 4.50 


Just sign your name and address on the Coupon below— 
mail it to us and we will send immediately—Free—without cost 


to yu—YOUR COPY of our Fall and Winter Style Book. 





Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co.,288 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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Address___ 
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; Ask your dressmaker to be sure 
, and put Omo—the odorless shields— ; 
in all your dresses. OMO SHIELDS 
are perfectly odorless—con- ,’ 

tain no rubber—are light, + 
cool, washable, F 








Every Pair is Guaranteed 


Write for the OMo Dress SHIELD 
BRIEFLET—mailed free. Good stores 
everywhere sell OMO SHIELDs. If 
you don’t find them, send us 25 
cents and your dealer’s name for 

sample pair, Size 3. 


\ THE OMO MFG. CO. 
} 51 Walnut Street 


\. Middletown,Conn, “4 



















Pants for Infants 


Soft, dainty and comfortable —not 
stiff and harsh like ordinary kinds. 
OmMo PANTs are cool and hygienic and 
guaranteed moisture-proof and odorless. 
They keep baby’s clothing clean and 
sweet all the time. 

Plain or lace-trimmed, 25 cents to 
$1.00. If your dealer doesn’t keep 
them, write to us. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 
51 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 
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>. Shirtsand 
y) Bands 


forme. They 
+ aresosoftand 
warm.”’ 





Saxony Brand Shirts and Bands are made of 
the best material and come to fit children from 
birth to four or five years. The shirts and 
bands range from 25 cents up, depending upon 
the quality. 

We also make a specialty of the best worsted 
goods such as sweaters, leggings, caps, mittens, 
etc. Send for catalog and attractive “fairy 
story of The Wise Little Hen. 

Ask your dealer for Saxony Brand. If he cannot sup- 

'y you wrile us, giving his name. 
SAXONY KNITTING MILLS 
2 Hunnewell Street Needham Heights, Mass. 














Piedmont 

Southern Red 
Cedar Chest saves furs, woolens and 
plumes from moths, mice,dustand damp. 
Makes useful, beautiful and durable gift. 4 

Write for 64-page illustrated catalog showing 

Book Free all designs and amazingly low prices and partic- 
ulars of free trial offer, all postpaid, FREE to you. Write today. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 248, Statesville, N.C. 











VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


association of the two, the triumphant expan- 
sion of their repertoire—always together! And 
then those mock philosophic words of Karr’s 
yesterday, so carelessly spoken that one gave 
them the indifference that was all the man had 
risked in uttering them. 

Frent strove to keep his whirring head clear 
as never before; and when it kept repeating 
that Victory—Victory!—was merely a mold, 
he answered grimly, Yes, but she must never 
know of Karr’s eerie ability to pour light and 
color through that strange transparency. He 
was sure no one but himself knew—unless it 
was Alden; certainly not Milhaus, nor Fate 
Brandreth, Victory’s understudy, nor the rest 
of the company. He looked at her, moving 
toward the consummation of the act delicately 
with all her fire, responsively past every- 
thing; and his dismal life of lodging-houses and 
Sunday-morning columns grouped itself all at 
once around a purpose: to save Victory from 
finding out and from the illimitable power of 
the only other man who could tell her. 

The curtain went down on the second act 
amid that supreme hush that beggars the tem- 
pest of applause inevitably following it. The 
instant after, the audience went mad, shouted, 
stamped, and yelled: “Law! Law!’ They 
made her come back and come back, and every 
time she appeared the shouts became more deaf- 
ening. Finally she had to make a little speech. 

“J must tell you,” she began, and the min- 
ute they heard her voice, the real woman’s, the 
silence had grown almost breathless, “that I 
cannot have pleased you tonight as you have 
me; that this performance, your inspiration, 
and the inspiration of my comrade, Mr. Karr, 
have meant more to me than they have at any 
other time that I have played. I must tell 
you”’—with a smile that seemed to carry her 
over the footlights and among them—“‘just 
this: that I love the theater better than any- 
thing else in the world!” 

When Alicia turned to comment on this sim- 
ple declaration to her brother he was gone. 


N THE wings, while the clapping was stub- 

bornly dying away, Victory met Karr. ‘‘Do 
you hear?” she said, cheeks aflame. ‘“‘Isn’t 
it marvelous?” 

‘But you shouldn’t have brought me in,” 
he said gently; ‘“‘you know I feel oF 

‘““‘Now you're making me angry,” said 
Victory with a little movement of impatience. 
“*Don’t you suppose I know that you do more 
than your half?” 

He looked at her; they were standing quite 
near each other in the narrow passageway. 
‘Absurd person!” he said lightly, and went on 
toward his dressing-room. 

But after the final curtain, when the house 
was fairly beside itself and he had led her out 
to their wild enthusiasm more times than any- 
body could keep count of, ““You know,” he 
told her deliberately, ““I might live up to 
your ridiculous assertion; I might do it all, 
even, and they’d still want—you. They’re—in 
love—with you.” 

Instantly he saw the pink steal into her 
cheeks and her eyes catch light, and she cried, 
**Are they? The dears!’’? And she smiled at 
them more adorably than ever and told them: 
“Tt’s time to go home now. Good-night; 
good-night!”’ 

“What is this?’ asked Frent, stepping up on 
the stage, ‘‘a mass meeting or an inaugural 
ball?” 

Victory in her fantastically long gown gave 
him both hands. “‘I think,” said she exultantly, 
“it’s an inaugural ball!” 

“Then I’ve brought a guest,” Frent said. 
“He apologizes for not having called before 
and begs to be enrolled as a faithful friend of 
the house.” And he gave place to Arthur Alden. 

““Mr.—Mr. Alden!” Victory faltered. 

The white-haired critic held out his hand. 
“‘T capitulate. Ellin Law could not have done 
more superbly. Will you accept my sword?” 
And she saw that in his extended hand lay— 
his pen. 

The wild blood of triumph raced through her. 
People crowded around: Mrs. Loring-West 
and her friends, the company, flushed and hys- 
terical, other critics, reporters—the stage was 
mobbed. 

In the midst of it Milhaus appeared waving 
a yellow envelope. ‘Listen!’ he cried, leaping 
on a chair. ‘I am ordered by the King to in- 
form you that the King and Queen command 
Miss Victory Law and her company to give a 
performance of ‘Pillars of Society,’ by Henrik 
Ibsen, at Windsor Castle on Tuesday, the ” 

But he got no further, for the company went 
mad; and Victory suddenly sat down on one 
of ‘‘Hedda’s”’ sofas and was very quiet. They 
gathered around her, laughing excitedly and 
showering congratulations. 


hen in the midst of it glanced about for 
Karr; he was standing in the wings, looking 
on with a half-smile playing around his lips. 
When people at last began to go, “‘Sha’n’t I 
take you home?” Frent asked Victory, hear- 
ing her refuse many invitations, and with that 
new watchful glance of his at Karr. 

“Thank you”—she said it loud enough for 
several others to hear, Karr included—‘‘ some 
oneis coming for me. Good-night; good-night.”’ 

They were all gone finally as her maid 
appeared with wraps and a low-toned message. 

Victory said, ‘“‘ Very well,” and sent the 
woman back to fetch a scarf. She was alone for 
a moment on the empty stage. And she walked 
across it slowly, the long ‘‘ Hedda” robe drag- 
ging after her. In her face was an indefinable 
expression; what seemed to fix her eyes was a 
couple of grinning stage hands tearing down 
the scene. They moved aside as some one 
stepped from out the shadows. 

And Dexter stood there, waiting for her 
answer. 
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The cook of Spotless Town’s away. You'll guess what makes the 
guests so gay. 
It cleans the pots and pans in haste. It cannot scatter, harm or waste. 


It cuts expenses, so you know 
It’s sharp to use 





SAPOLIO 















Sapolio(c/eans) floors, shelves and enamel ware. 
Sapolio’s rich suds remove every trace of dirt and 
grease. 





Sapolio( po/ishes)faucets and other metal surfaces 
and puts a wonderfully bright glitter on your baking 
rte actly tins. It does not harm these smooth surfaces nor 


roughen your hands. 






You rub just the amount of Sapolio you need on 
, adamp cloth. Not a particle scatters or wastes 


If you value your kitchen utensils and wish to 
have soft hands, use nothing but Sapolio — the 
economical cleanser. 


(Silver wrapper— 
blue band) 








FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for children. 
It consists of the Spotless Town background, 814 inches long, 
and nine Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out to 
stand as placed in front of the Town. This makes a very attractive 
miniature town for the playroom. 





Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 








For all walks of life no 
shoe equals the American 


Lady Shoe. 


The lady who closely follows the 
dictates of fashion and the lady who 
cares more for the durability of her 
shoes meet on common ground in 
the American Lady Shoe. One 
gets the style she wants, plus 
quality —the other gets the quality 
she wants, plus style. Both get a 
fit, which is important. 


hve 


$3 82 fq $5 IO 





The Hamilton, Brown dealer, anywhere, can show you the American Lady Shoe. Look over 
his line—if he doesn’t happen to have the particular style you want, he will get it for you in 
a few days’ time. If you can’t easily locate the Hamilton, Brown dealer in your locality write 
us and we will tell you his name and address. 


Also ask for our attractive book, America’s Finest Footwear, showing 
the latest and the best shoe styles for Fall and Winter. It’s free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, makers, St. Louis — Boston 


“Keep the Quality up”’ 
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many other refined sd wooed 5 ae 
depended upon to clearise, soften 
and restore the skin 


Hads=(ream 


It cools, soothes and quickly heals 


SUNBURN 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; 
HindsCold Cream intubes, 25c. J 


Samples will be sent if you en- 
close 2c stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS | 
200 West St., Portland, Maine | - 
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RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 1NCH 
OUTWEARS CGALATEA 


BETTER 
SCHOOL 
CLOTHES 


Can be made of Renfrew 
Devonshire Cloth than of 
any other wash fabric. 


It is woven from selected strong 
yarns to stand the activity of romp- 
ing school boys and girls. 

The yarn dyed colors are guaran- 
teed Tub Proof and Sun Proof—new 
goods free if the colors run or fade. 
The 32-inch width allows cutting to 
best advantage. 

The patterns are in neat stripes, checks 
and plain shades suitable for all kinds 
of wash garments for children, misses 
and ladies. 

The name Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
along the selvage insures that you get 
what you wish. 

At stores everywhere. Samples on 1 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 
Established 1867 
Adams, Mass. 
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TUB PROOF 6? SUN PROOF 





100 Engraved Announcements $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75, two envelopes for 
each. Each add'l 25, 55c; best qual- 

ity. Correct forms. Express paid. 100 
Engraved Calling Cards, $1. Birth Announcements, 25cdoz. 


Write ‘orsamplesdesired. Royal Engraving Co., 814 WalautSt., Phila., Pa. 
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MY GREATEST 
EXPERIENCE ASA 
GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22, FIRST COLUMN) 


the “has beens,” I suppose. I was slow to 
learn. I had been quick in school and music, 
but this was far different. The pothooks, the 
word signs and the everlasting dictation got 
on my nerves. I studied during my lunch 
hour, I worked on the typewriter after school, 
and, thanks to my piano practice, this came 
easier. 

Every spare moment I studied business 
methods, law forms, insurance papers, any- 
thing, everything. Through a kind friend who 
was a lawyer I gained admittance to the Court 
House, and took testimony behind the “ bar 
of justice.”” That is, I took at it, for I prob- 
ably got one word in every five. In seven 
months I was able to take a letter at a fair 
rate of speed, transcribe it and get it into 
presentable shape for signing. Then I was 
ready to go to work. 


FRIEND of the family offered me a place 

in his office. I wasto doa certain amount 

of clerical work for which I was to receive the 

fixed salary of five dollars a week. In addition 

I wasto start a business as public stenographer, 

receiving my office rent free. My duties were 

not exacting, and, after the purchase of a 

typewriter and the putting out of my sign, 
I sat down to await customers. 

Well, they came, but they came slowly at 
first. There were many mistakes registered 
against me in those first days, and many times 
I lost a good customer thereby. Other times 
I saved the day by staying after hours and 
laboriously doing a piece of work over and over. 
I grew discouraged at times, and wondered if 
I should ever become an expert. 

The work was varied and interesting, 
embracing everything along the commercial 
line, from writing legal papers to making out 
fake mining-stock certificates, from writing 
sermons to booking vaudeville stars. It gave 
me a broader view of life, a chance to work off 
some of that surplus energy and apply it to 
some account, and gave me a feeling that at 
last I was of some real use in the world—not 
a mere sham. 

Not long ago I sent for my mother, who up 
to this time had remained in the old home. 
We rented a flat and now have a home of our 
own. I have a good income, my business 
grows from month to month and I number some 
of the best professional and business men of the 
city among my friends as well as customers. 
All of which, it seems to me, goes to prove that 
if you travel for miles on the wrong road, and 
at last come to a signpost which shows you 
your mistake, there is only one thing to do: 
go straight back to the forks and start all 
over again. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22, SECOND COLUMN) 


half-past twelve. I must get downstairs. There 
was no one else to relieve “Miss Brown.” I 
got to my feet and slowly walked downstairs. 
Clerks are requested not to use the elevator 
on busy days. I stayed while ‘“‘Miss Brown” 
hurried out to lunch. While she was removing 
her hat the world slipped away again, and I 
was swallowed up in the suffocating heat. 

But I managed to hang on till welcome 
September called me away to my new Arcadia. 
This time it was a beautiful valley, where 
irrigation had enriched the land with grains 
and grasses, fruits and trees. The schoolhouse 
stood in the midst of a green lawn, and great 
cottonwoods sheltered us from the bright 
Western sun. 


to people of the community were intelli- 
gent and friendly. The children, like their 
parents, were interesting and responded readily 
to a teacher’s efforts. ‘To me they were ‘‘my 
children,” and grew dearer as our work to- 
gether advanced through the autumn months 
until Christmas came to occupy all our minds. 
Every one in the neighborhood lent a hand to 
prepare that Christmas program. The young 
people rehearsed a short play, quartets and 
duets were formed, and the school boys and 
girls became as mysterious as the Brownies 
they were to represent. 

On Christmas Eve the hall was packed, and 
the program went off splendidly. The chil- 
dren excelled my fondest hopes, and the spirit 
of the evening filled us all. The glittering trees 
were lighted, the presents distributed, and 
merriment reigned. Then we cleared the floor, 
and the boys and girls gathered for an hour’s 
frolic at ‘‘Drop the Handkerchief” and 
**Miller Boy.” 

Some of the grown children begged to join 
us, and a young man, whose frank smile had 
often warmed my heart, took his place beside 
me in the ring. 

Then came Mr. Palmer, school director, 
beaming from every pore, and pushing his way 
through the crowd. ‘“‘My dear young lady,” 
he said, ‘‘you have a wonderful head for 
management. Be sure that you never confine 
that ability to one house.” 

“Thank you, sir, I won’t.’’ 

The strong hand of the young man beside 
me closed over mine with a tighter grip, and 
even as I spoke I knew I would not keep my 
word, for in that hand pressure I knew that even 
though I had at last made myself what I wanted 
to be, there still was—‘‘ something better.” 











“Precisely, this new model is even 
better than your last Gossard” 
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Second Semi-Annual 


‘Pro clamation| 


Of Authoritative Corset Styles 


During the week of August 25th to 30th, the House of 
Gossard proclaims the authoritative corset styles for the Fall 
season of 1913. 


The establishment of this semi-annual proclamation has 
met with unqualified approval due largely to the fact that 
the corset is, and always will be, the cornerstone of fashions. 


Every woman, everywhere, who has regard for her per- 
sonal appearance will welcome definite, dependable corset 
information, thus early in the season, that she may purchase 
with confidence, and plan the season's gowns with certainty. 


In every store in the world where Gossard Corsets are 
sold, the styles will be shown during Proclamation Week, 
and youcan see the beautiful lines of this season’s models in 


the corsets. They will be priced at $3.50 to $25.00. 


You will be invited to enjoy this privilege through the 
advertising of the store selling Gossard Corsets in your city. 


The 7... Gassard (0 


CHICAGO 
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THE STORE ON 
BRIDGE STREET 
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stool, but it was not a day which tempted one 


® 
to sit. In the chill and damp of the winter air Spe Cl al 
the street vender stood, his lips mechanically 


repeating his invitation to buy. The crowd ) Ostr ich Plume 16 inches long 


passed him indifferently; he was too familiar an 


object to excite attention; he was as unnoticed } Ext Ta Val ue $ 3. 25 
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Stop Stooping 
|‘ discouraged a public school 


physical culture instructor to see 
the boys slouching to school. 


Her work was a failure unless o 
it made of them manly, erect boys. 


How to remind them constantly 
to stand erect became her study. 


The way came when she sug- 
gested the 












Boys 


)kight-Posture 


Under the yoke of a Right-Posture suit 
is a strip of elastic webbing. When the 
boy's shoulders touch it, it says to him — 
‘Stand up straight —be a man!” 





Right-Posture suits are designed in clever 
Norfolks and Fancy Pleats, and are made re 
in the best-equipped Boys Clothes Shops in 
America. All wear seams reinforced—every 
button pull-proof — the trousers stoutly lined. 

Get a Right-Posture Health Suit for your 


boy from your own retailer or write us. 


Ralph Henry Barbour’s New 
Book for Boys— Free 
The most popular author of boys’ books o 
has written a new story called ‘‘The Right- 
Posture Boy.” It is a tale of inspiration, 
teeming with interest and sure to be helpful 
to every boy who reads it. Write to-day 
for your copy — it is free. 


The Snellenburg Clothing Company 
Right-Posture Department 
Broad and Wallace Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Design No. 2711. Size 17x22 inches. 
To be embroidered in shades of Yellow and Greer. 


Given 


Brown Linen Pillow Outfit 


Pillow Top is made of Pure Brown Linen,stamped and 
hand tinted ready to be embroidered. Exceptionally 
attractive design. One of the greatest offers we have 
ever made. Outfit sent to you prepaid if you send us 30c 
to cover the regular retail price of 6 skeins of Richardson's 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss to commence the work with 
and postage on outfit. Outfit consists of: 

1 Pillow Top, size 17x22 inches. 

1 Pillow Back. J 

1 Easy Diagram Lesson, describing every stitch. 

1 Premium Art Book showing over 500 designs. 


RICHARDSON’S 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure Silk floss that is unexcelled for all sorts of art 
needlework. This offer is being 
made to introduce it into every home, 





GUARANTEE 
WRITE TODAY We guarantee this 
Enclosing only 30c and your dealer's § pillow outfit in 
name. If you think you would like every particular. 
other designs instead of the one illus- If you are not ab- 
trated above, send 6c for New Pre- solutely satisfied, 
mium Art Book. send the outfit back 
Library Scarf Outfit to match con- tous and we i re- 
sisting of Scarf, size 17x54 inches fund every cent 

ted on same material, Lesson, 6 § Of your money. 











skeins of Silk, 40c —or both Libra- 
ry Scarf Outfit and Pillow Outfit sent to you for 65c. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 








We also manufacture and sell spool sewing silk. 














305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 9016, CHICAGO 
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9 ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
LLEON» | 25 Designs—All Steel 
PTV Handsome, cost less tham wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 
We can save you money. 

Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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as the white walls behind him. 

The street was narrow, and Mrs. Maxim’s 
sight was better than she had given it credit. 

“It’s William!’ she gasped. 

Rosa almost carried the light little form into 
a near-by drug store. 

“Lady faint?” inquired a solicitous clerk. 
“**Here, give her this.” 

The stimulant brought the blood back to 
the ashy cheeks. 

“If you feel better,” said Rosa, ‘‘I’ll go and 
get Mr. Maxim.”’ 

The old woman summoned up her breath. 

“Don’t you dare speak to him!” she de- 
manded almost fiercely; then she added: “I 
didn’t mean to be sharp, Rosy. We can git 
home better alone. I’ve got to think this over.’’ 


HEY reached the car somehow, and for a 
while they sat silent. Gradually the rigid 
lines in Mrs. Maxim’s face relaxed. 

“T see how it’s bin,’’ she said at last. “It 
must ’a’ happened two year ago, when he had 
that awful blue spell. An’ he never let me 
know.”’ A moment later she added: “He 
took to wearin’ extry clothes about that time, 
my poor William, an’ I teased him about it. 
I know now why he was so scart about my 
goin’ in.” 

“He'll be glad not to have to pretend any 
more,’’ ventured Rosa. 

The old woman turned abruptly to her seat- 
mate. She covered the girl’s plump hand with 
her own wrinkled one. ‘‘ Rosy,” she said, ‘‘can 
you keep a secret?” 

The girl gavea little laugh. “I guess I can,’’ 
she said. “They used to call me close-mouthed 
at home.” 

“Then I want you to promise, solemn, that 
you'll never tell what you’ve seen today. He 
must never know I’ve bin to the city, Rosy.”’ 

“Why, Mrs. Maxim! Ain’t you goin’ to 
tell him?” 

“He must never know,” repeated the old 
woman. 

“But,” expostulated Rosa, ‘‘it doesn’t seem 
just right, doesit? It’s like making him goon 
telling—lies, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Maxim’s face took on a look of gentle 
dignity. The smile on her lips was born of a 
deeper insight and asurer knowledge than had 
ever come into Rosa’s young ken. 

“’Tain’t lies, dearie,’’ she said softly; “it’s 
love. Why, William’s happiness in shielding 
me is about all he’s got left. I can’t take that 
away. Iain’t ever goin’ to let him know.” 

That night Mrs. Maxim greeted her hus- 
band as usual. She untied the big, clumsy 
scarf with her slow old fingers. ‘‘I b’lieve, 
William, you’re gittin’ to be a regular molly- 
coddle, wrappin’ up so. Don’t you keep the 
store warm enough?” 

“Yes, yes, Lucy, it’s warm. I keepa tellin’ 
you I ain’t so young as I was once, but you 
don’t seem to take it in.”’ 

“T don’t b’lieve I ever shall,” returned Mrs. 
Maxim gently. Then: ‘‘How’s business?” 

“Good enough,” said Mr. Maxim in his 
regular formula. 

“T’ve bin thinkin’ a lot today,’’ continued 
the old wife. ‘I guess I’ve bin kind o’ unrecon- 
ciled about gittin’ in to the store. I might as 
well give up the notion first as last.” 

“Now you’re showin’ sense, Lucy,” said her 
husband. ‘‘’Tain’t any use frettin’ over what 
can’t be helped.’”? He pottered about the 
kitchen for a few moments in his slow old 
way; then he spoke again: “’Tain’t as if 
I couldn’t tell you all about it, Lucy. Land! 
You oughter see how han’some I fixed up the 
winder today. I thought o’ what you uster 
say about the red ties showin’ off well agin the 
green ones. I guess you an’ me can run that 
store together, Lucy, evenif you can’t get in.”’ 


> 


FTER supper Rosa went out to walk with 

Jim. That young man seemed rather de- 

pressed, and it was Rosa who opened the 
conversation. 

“Jim, the Maxims don’t use their upper 
floor at all. It’s all falling to pieces, but you’re 
handy with tools an’ I can paper as well as the 
next one. I guess the rent would be cheap.’’ 

Jim stopped stock-still. ‘‘ Rosa!’’ he gasped. 
*“Do you mean it?” 

“Well, why not?” she returned, with 
apparent carelessness. 

Jim flung his cap high in the air and caught 
it again. Then he grew suddenly grave. 
‘*What made you change your mind, Rose?”’ 
he asked. ‘* You was all against it yesterday.” 

Rosa might have climbed to understanding 
that day, but she was not prepared to talk 
about it. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know! The rent will 
help out the Maxims, and—well—I guess we 
might as well get married now as any time.’’ 

“Rose,” said Jim, “‘I don’t care what your 
reasons are, but you'll never be sorry—never!”’ 

“Well,” said Rosa, ‘‘I’m going to risk it.’”” 





EVER before could you buy a 16-inch ~ 
Cawston Plume of this quality for less than 
$5. You can judge how beautiful it will look on 
your hat by seeing it on the new fall model hat 


in this photograph. 


This No. 16 Cawston Special Plume, I 6 inches 
long, is trademarked and guaranteed for a year 
against defects. Order it by mail NOW in 
black, white, natural or any solid color. 

Send post office, express money order or draft 


to our nearest address. 


Old Plumes Made New 
Your old WILLOW is now out of fashion. 


Let us re-make it—re-dye and re-form it into 
a French Plume, a Band, Boa or Fancy by the 
Mail us any or all 


famous Cawston Process. 


of the old plumes you thought worthless. 
will write you the cost before proceeding. 


store has its own repair factory. 


Your New Cawston Catalog 


Beautifully illustrated in COLOR with actual photographic 
reproductions, is now ready for you. It shows the new 
Fall Hats trimmed with Cawston Plumes, Fancies, Boas, 
Bands, Collars and Fans, typical Repair Creations, views 
of the Cawston Ostrich Farm at South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, pictures of our chain of City Stores across the con- 


tinent and a $/.50 CASH PURCHASE COUPON. 


Each 





_ On every 
Genuine Cawston Plume 


We 





Send for this valuable 
Cawston Catalog—FREE 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box K, South Pasadena, California 


108-K Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


o> __* ~~. a> ~~ >>—~-~@~4- den 


500-K Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Newness Returns 


As You Dust 


Yourfurniture will look beautiful and bright—just asattractive and 
charmingas though you’d had it newly finished—after you dust with 


VON ARK 


Off come dust, dirt, grease, grime, unsightly stains and blemishes, and on 
comes all the original beauty of the finish. It makes and keepsa piano like 
new; restores the finish of furniture and woodwork; cleans and polishes hard- 
wood floors; brightens linoleums and oilcloths—there is almost no end to the 
uses of LIQUID VENEER in your home. 
Remember, to make and keep everything looking like new merely moisten an 
ordinary cheesecloth with LIQUID VENEER and dust with it. Get a bot- 
tle today—it’s sold by good Furniture, Hardware, Grocery, 


Drug, Paint, Auto Supply and Department Stores every- 
where under guarantee of satisfaction or your money refunded. 
Be sure you get the yellow carton with the black 
tilted name, LIQUID VENEER. 


] BUFFALO 
SPECIALTY CO. 
i Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ASELINE” is a 
priceless toilet . 
aid, if you would | 
‘preserve your beauty. 

So pure it will not in- 
jure the tenderest 
baby-flesh. 

Your own skin will 
show a finer, more vel- 
vety texture from the 
use of “Vaseline.” Ex- 
quisite color and fresh-. fF 
ness will creep into 
the flesh tones. 

Every application 
\ will bring a new de- 
light. 


-\ Be sure the name Chesebrough 
is on the label. 


£ ~~ CHESEBROUGH MEG. CO. 
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nsolidated) 


i 3 State Street 
Gs New York City 
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WEEPER- VAC. 


The Original Vacuum Carpet Sweeper 


Unlike others be- 
cause: 


The ONLY ONE 
IN THE WORLD 
combining a complete 
carpet sweeper with 
a complete vacuum 
cleaner. 


It removes from a 
cupful to a quart of solid 
dirt from your rug. 

Gathers all threads, lint, hairs, matches, etc. 

DISTINGUISHED by its efficiency, small cost, 
ease of operation, and cabinet 
made construction, 

Others are not genuine 
Sweeper-Vacs nor protected un- 
der the basic patent No. 996810. 

_ Our free trial assures satisfac- 
tion or you return machine at 
our expense. 


Reliable Agents Wanted 

Send ustheoneword‘‘Sweeper- \\ 
Vac’? on a postal. Wewill do W 
the rest. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
405 Blake Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Address Foreign inquiries to one of the 
following : Sweeper-Vac., Limited, 407-8 
Mappin Bldg., Montreal. Pneuvac Co., 
9-15 Oxford St., London, W., Eng. 
Vac Automatic, 11 Rue St. Florentine, 
Paris, France. Sweeper-Vac, 
telweg 25, Frankfurt a/M, 


Mit- 
Germany. Dominion Sales 
Co., Toronto Arcade, 
| Toronto, Ontario, 
| 

























BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 

The best corset of this kind; made 

for its own purpose—can be worn at 

|} any time, allows one to dress as usual 

and preserve a normal appearance. 
Prices from $5 Upward 

Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 

Booklet No. 20 


Call at my parlors or write for 
; which is sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10East 46th St., New York 
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THE THINGS 
WOMEN KEEP QUIET 
ABOUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


reached man’s estate, he should always remem- 
ber the day of his father’s and mother’s wed- 
ding. ‘Not by a present, necessarily,’’ said 
the mother; “just a line on the day by post or 
wire. It is the thought itself that counts, not 
the value of the thought.” 

The day came. The husband gave no sign 
of remembrance. And, to the mother’s con- 
sternation, neither did the son. A score of 
times during the day the heart-burning would 
come, and she decided that all men were alike. 
But at dinnertime, when they were seated at 
the table, the servant came in and said the 
father was wanted at the long-distance tele- 
phon. ; it wasimportant and from hisson. The 
father’s face blanched, and he said: ‘‘ Heavens, 
some accident, I am afraid!’”’ The wife said 
nothing. Inafew moments the father returned 
smiling, but also looking a bit sheepish. On 
the table he found a cake burning with twenty- 
three candles! ‘‘ Well, this is certainly on me, 
dear,” he said, as he came and kissed his wife; 
“forgive me, Sweetheart. You remembered, 
and Walter did, and he spent his last cent on 
the ‘phone call. And I forgot. But, believe 
me, ‘never again’!” 

After that the day was always celebrated, 
and the son never knew why he got such an 
especially ardent kiss from his mother when he 
came home for his holidays. 


The Husband Who Lacked Polish 


YOUNG woman truly loved her husband, 
and had married him because she loved, 
respected and honored him; yet, because her 
social training and life had been better than 
his, his crude manner got on her nerves. It is 
true that sometimes nothing makes a woman 
more homesick than to see her husband want- 
ing in courtesy or in the finish of good manners. 
When this woman came to a friend and told of 
her trouble the first thing that was said to her 
was: “ But your husband’s spirit is so chivalrous 
Ishould think you would rest in that and not be 
annoyed with his lack of polish.” ‘I know it— 
I know it,” she answered, ‘‘that is why I love 
him so, because I feel the strength and the del- 
icacy of his spirit; but, don’t you see, that makes 
me feel the crudity of expression all the more?” 
Yes, the friend did see, and her next advice 
was for the woman to go right to her husband 
and tell him quite openly and fully, leaving 
nothing untold, how his lack of consideration 
in little things and the crudity with which he 
sometimes expressed himself annoyed her. 

“Oh, no, no!” was the first impulsive answer. 
“T could never do that, it would hurt his 
feelings so, and then he might not understand.” 

‘‘About his not understanding,” the friend 
said, “that is all nonsense. The very chivalry 
of his spirit and his habit of loving considera- 
tion always in important things would make 
it impossible that he should not understand. 
Only remember not to speak to him at any 
time when you feel annoyed; but some time, 
when you are both especially happy and quiet 
together, tell him all about it. Don’t leave 
one single thing unsaid. You will probably be 
surprised to see how grateful he is to you for 
telling him, and how earnestly he will try to 
change the habit of his manners.”’ 

“IT cannot believe it,” said the wife; “36 
seems to me almost out of the question. I 
could not bear to hurt his feelings when I love 
and respect him so much.” 

“But don’t you see,” her friend answered, 
“that you are putting up a barrier between 
yourself and your husband when you do not 
speak openly to him? That is the dreadful 
thing to me, not the fact that you run the 
chance of hurting his feelings.” 

“Oh! the barrier! I never realized it before. 
I will speak, yet it seems as if I could not.” 

The friend answered: ‘‘It is all in the spirit 
with which you do it. If you catch his ear at 
the right time and speak in the spirit of love 
and confidence, the very way in which he feels 
your love will prevent his being hurt, and will 
bring to him an interest in thinking of what you 
say and making an effort to please you.’ 


EVERAL days after this the little lady came 

tosee her friend with a shining face. ‘“‘I have 
done it, I have done it, and he was perfectly 
lovely; he not only heard with interest all my 
fault-finding, but he also made a little plan 
with me by which I am to remind him by signs 
that no one else could notice when he makes 
the slips I told him about. And, whereas there 
was a little weight in my heart, it seems as if 
my telling him openly had brought us wonder- 
fully nearer together. Isn’t it strange that 
such trivial things can separate two people who 
love one another dearly, and that talking 
openly about them will bring the same two 
people into so much closer touch?” 

There was a pause in which the little wife 
sat smiling and smiling to herself, and finally 
she looked up archly and said to her friend: ‘‘I 
want to tell you something nicer. My husband 
had faults to find with me; and, when he 
found me so open and so truly happy about his 
response, he said that he had been guilty, too, 
and had not told me of ways that I had which 
he would be so glad to have different. Then he 
told me, and oh! dear, he was so right! And 
to think of my storing things up and being 
fretted about him and never looking to myself 
in the very least. The faults he found with 
me, too, were much more important than any 
fault I had to find with him. I had been down- 
right selfish where he had only offended 
externally. Now I feel so happy, and it seems 
as if life had only just begun for me.” 





NOTE—The second installment of this series of arti- 
cles will appear in an early number of THE JouRNAL. 
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New Styles in Tailored Coats and 
Suits as Shown by the Fall 


Wooltex 


Models. 


OU will be glad to know that even thus 

early in the season many of the new fall 

Wooltex models are ready. For that 
means you may see, in the form of completed 
garments, the styles coming in for this fall. 


The appearance of the new Wooltex models 
at the beginning of each season is an event of 


increasing import. 


For more and more women recognize the 
certainty of the style information from which 


each model is designed. 


More and more women realize, too, the 
pleasure of being a little ahead with their fall 
tailor-made coats and suits, and the economy 
of the added service they get at the very start 
of the season by buying ea7/y. 


°° Styles Coming In” 


HE Wooltex fall 
book this season 
is one of the most 
' remarkable fashion 
publications ever is- 
sued. You will find 
the charming Wool- 
tex coats and suits 
“0 pictured by such 
[Liteemeenien spre | well known artists 
as Alonzo Kimball, 
Clarence F. Underwood, Jean Parke, 
M. E. Musselman—each picture a 
masterpiece of its kind. 














The news of fashion as seen in Paris 
is fresh from the pen of Madame 
Savarie, head of the Paris office of the 
Wooltex Style organization. Madame 
Savarie discusses not only tailored coats 
and suits, but general style topics, 
touching upon everything of interest 
from shoes to millinery. 


Carolyn Wells 


Creator of the famous character 
in fiction, writes in charming 
verse of **The Passing of 
Fluffy Ruffles.’? 


E. S. Martin 


This interesting writer, so well 
known to every reader of Life, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
other magazines, talks clothes 





Wooltex Suit ° ° 
No. 3527. from the husband’s viewpoint. 
Price $25.00 


Congressman 
Murdock 


The author of the 
Pure Fabric Bill, 
tells of making into 
a law of the land | 
the policy of pure 
wool or pure silk 
which has marked 
every Wooltex garment from the first. 











—— —————i 


Jesse Lynch Williams 


The author of ‘* The Married Life of the 
Frederic Carrolls’’ and other famous 
stories, writes of ‘‘The New Heroine.’” 


And there are other interesting con- 
tributors of national reputation. 


The illustrations in this advertisement 
are miniatures of some pictures from 
the book, which is printed in 
colors and is 74 x 10% inches 


in size. 
¥ 
We shall be glad to send it, 
free, if you will send us your 
name and address. 
Wewilltell you, too, where, 
nearest to you, there is a Store 
That Sells Wooltex coats, suits, 
skirts. Vasiee™ % at 
No. 3 
Price $20. 00 


Interesting as you will find the book, its chief interest lies in 
the fact that the styles it pictures are real, ready-to-wear clothes, 
beautifully tailored, beautifully finished, and of such good materials 
that we freely guarantee two full seasons’ service to your satisfaction. 


Yet the prices, because of our efficient organization and our 
great purchasing power,are much lessthan you would expect to pay. 


Every Wooltex coat or suit, whether the price be $25.00 or 
upward to $55.00, is better tailored and of better materials than 
the ordinary garment at much higher prices. 


Wooltex standards are eh because quality is true economy. 


And there is the indefinable ‘ 


” about every Wooltex coat 


or suit that you will rarely find ay in custom tailored garments 


of the highest type. 


Send your name for the book,address- 


ing The H. Black Co., Cleveland, O. 


Meantime you may select your fall 
suit and coat ear/y this season with per- 


WHE HBLACK COMPANY 
> - DESIGNERS anoMAKERS 
i, ne c 





fect assurance that its style will be right if it bears the Wooltex label. 


See the new fall Wooltex models today in your own city at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 


coats—suits—skirts 














HE Phipps Hat 


eo which won 


SM 


FT alae 


first prize in 


The Ladies’ Home 


Journal Contest is 
reproduced above. 
It may be seen at 
all good shops with 
other Rembrandt 
studies by Phipps. 


C. M. PHIPPS, Inc. 


41 West 38 St. 


New York 


City 
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Fall F:; ashions 
In Women’s Footwear 
Discriminating dealers everywhere, 


who recognize thorough shoegoodness, | 
are now displaying the Fall models of 


Utz & Dunn Co. 


Shoes For Women 


For thirty years and more the superb style, the 
perfect fitting quality, the absolute comfort of these 
shoes, have set and maintained a high standard of 
merit. ‘They are always correct and never fail to 
give complete satisfaction. 


For women with sen- 


sitive feet we make and recommend the 


Dr &dison 


(usi0N HOE 


In addition to its correct style, the insole of wool 

felt makes this “the easiest shoe for women.”’ 
Utz & Dunn Co, shoes are sold at $3.00 to 

$5.00. The price of the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 


is $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00 per pair. 


Ash your dealer or write us for style book. f 


Utz & Dunn Co., 194 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE MEANEST 
BUSINESS IN THE 
WORLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


circumstances, water and motion.” If you 
are not inclined to put faith in such a system 
read the offer to teach it by correspondence, 
which promises that any pupil after six months 
may practice and earn from $3000 to $6000 
a year, and that graduates may hope for 
“unlimited incomes.” 

A woman doctor who was much troubled by 
her own undeveloped figure, and gave “‘ patient 
years of specialized study” to its improvement, 
managed to add five inches to her bust meas- 
ure. Being grateful to find that she is now 
‘altogether shapely and correct in physique” 
she offers to make other women the same for 
$5 apiece, or refund the money— if they can 
get it! 

These parasites on society are legion. They 
feed on the physical and mental weakness of 
womankind. ‘Their methods of swindling are 
as ingenious as they are numerous. The 
mail-order system is a favorite way because it 
keeps them at a safe distance from their victims. 


METHOD frequently combined with this 

is advertising in the women’s pages of 
the newspapers under misleading headings and 
in columns devoted to beauty hints. For ex- 
ample, in a prescription for a hair wash, or a 
face lotion, in a list of more or less familiar 
drugs you come suddenly upon a strange name. 
When you go to your druggist to buy the 
ingredients you find that the thing you did 
not know is the expensive element in the pre- 
scription because it is a proprietary compound 
monopoly. Analyses of some of these show 
that they consist of cheap and well-known 
drugs, the properties of which are a matter of 
common knowledge, sold at an enormous profit. 
For example: 

A complexion wash: Dyed and perfumed 
Epsom salts; one cent’s worth sells for fifty 
cents! 

An eye wash: Borax, boric acid and salt; 
one cent’s worth sells for fifty cents! 

hair wash: Powdered soap; one cent’s 
worth sells for fifty cents! 

There are very few newspapers in the country 
entirely free from these concealed advertise- 
ments. Country papers and low-grade city 
papers add to them the advertisements of the 
chief mail-order frauds as well, sometimes un- 
disguised, sometimes veiled under ‘‘ Personal,” 
or published as news notes. 

One company has made an incalculable suc- 
cess of its ‘‘remedies”’ by a unique method of 
offering them. Instead of sending them out by 
mail it hires agents to give free lectures on 
hygiene and recommend its stuff as an essen- 
tial for health! The principle which the agents 
expound is simply the necessity of personal 
cleanliness for woman. Incidentally they reap 
much gold and silver for the ‘‘ medicine”’ which 
they carry about. 

This ‘‘ medicine,”’ according to the advertise- 
ments of the company, will make an unsound 
woman perfectly healthy; it will make an un- 
attractive woman pleasing to her husband; it 
will enable any married woman to limit the 
number of her children, or to avoid maternity 
altogether; it will avoid the ‘‘sacrilege”’ of per- 
sonal examination, and the ‘‘sacrilegious car- 
pentry”’ of the surgeon’s knife! What do you 
suppose it is? Essentially nothing but cocoa 
butter and golden seal! 

For telling women that they ought to keep 
clean, and for palming off on*them at an exor- 
bitant price perfectly, well-known and cheap 
drugs that are entirely useless for the purpose 
for which they are advertised, the tricksters 
who devised the scheme are millionaires and 
social and religious leaders in a great city! 


\ HAT are we going to do about these 

gigantic thieves, these corrupters of body 
and soul, these worse than barbaric butchers 
of women and children? 

Our Government makes laws against them 
whereby they are convicted and fined. What 
is the result? They are glad to escape so 
lightly. The Government accuses them of mis- 
branding and tries to enforce the use of labels 
that will warn people that their remedies con- 
tain dangerous drugs. Do you suppose that 
this result is achieved ? They substitute for 
the familiar names of poisons that would inter- 
fere with the sale of their medicines drugs 
that are equally dangerous but still unknown 
to the public. The Government goes farther 
and decrees that they shall be put out of 
business. What happens ? They cheerfully set 
up new figureheads and reorganize under new 
names. They are put to additional expense in 
the way of fines involved, in changes of names 
in their advertising matter, and that is all. 
Whatever method is tried it would seem that 
they cannot be caught, or at least caught in 
such a way that they will be permanently kept 
out of their abominable business. 

We may make more stringent National laws 
and enforce them; we may make uniform 
State laws and enforce them; but the medical 
fraud can wriggle under any fence. His inge- 
nuity is as unbounded as his greed. 

The only way to deal with vipers of this 
class is to awaken the public to the danger of 
their nostrums so that the sale of these things 
will fall off and the business cease to pay. In 
a word, if we cannot prevent them from selling 
their stuff we must do what we can to warn 
the public against buying it. We must make 
women see how all these advertisements which 
promise to save them doctors’ bills, to spare 
them the trials of physical examination— 
which in the guise of philanthropy promise to 
give them something for nothing—are really 
designed to trick them out of their money, 
their happiness, their health—and out of their 
own and their babies’ lives. 
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Beggars—Yes—Beggars! 


ra beg, too, for the Big Taste —that tantalizing, hungry- 
fying taste—that enticing flavor of good old-fashioned ham, 
cooked en casserole to keep in all the good salt-and-sugar-and- 
hickory-smoke savor. Minced fine, to make it more savory still, 
then artfully mingled with famous Underwood Deviled Dressing of 
mild spices. Not hot—just appetite-bewitching. 

Outdoors, indoors — for picnic sandwiches, omelets, scallops, 
salads, etc., etc. Scores of delicious things to make. Write 
for the famous Little Red Devil recipe. Sent free if you men- 
tion your grocer’s name and whether he keeps Underwood. Or 
send 15c and his name fora trial can, from which you can make 
15 to 24 sandwiches. Economical. 

Find out by ’ phone — zow — if your grocer sells Underwood 
Deviled Ham. 


Made by William Underwood Company, 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 46—Delicious Deviled Eggs 


Very easy to make. Cut hard boiled eggs in half. Remove yolks, mash 
smooth, mix with equal quantity Underwood Deviled Ham, and a few drops lemon 
juice. Shape into balls, and fill egg centers again. Serve on lettuce. 
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Silver Plated Ware, the most durable 

plate on the market, because it con- 
tains the most pure silver. Ask your jeweler to show you 
the Alvin Patterns. 


ALVIN MFG. CO., Sag Harbor, New York 
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McCallum silk hosiery is allur- 
ing in its beauty as well as of 
great practical worth. But the 
perfect satisfaction given the 
wearers fully repays the untir- 
ing care spent in the making. 
Try them! In black and colors 
at $1.00 and up. 


A special feature of McCallum 
hose is the matching to color of 
any sample, upon a few days’ 
notice. Ask for style 153. Made 
in all colors and weights, open- 
work and embroideries. 


Send for dainty Booklet, 
**Through My Lady’s Ring” 


McCallum Hosiery Company 


Northampton, Mass. 
















Albrecht Furs 
“eee Ut = 1855 a rar.ore, 


To induce early orders and relieve the rush 
ater on we Offer 


ee Discount Until 
Sept. 30th, 1913 


— our regular prices 
on all Furs listed in 
“Albrecht’s Fur Facts 
& Fashions 1913-14.” 
Hundreds of prudent 
women, knowing that 
Albrecht Furs, even at 
regular prices, are al- 
ways unusual values, 
take advantage of this 
annual opportunity. 
Why don’t you secure 
this additional saving? 


Illustration shows 
Albrecht Model 222 and 
Geneva Muff, Scottish 

Mole, Regular price 


$91. 00. Dis- 

count Price $77.35 
Furs shipped prepaid on cash or- 
ders. If not satisfactory, yourmoney, 


= 7 less transportation charges, will be 
refunded. You take no risk. 


“Albrecht’s Fur Facts & 
Fashions —1913-14” 


America’s fashion authority and fur-buying 
guide. Used as a reference book in the Smith- 
sonian Institute and many schools. Consulted 
by eminent American and European scientists. 
It is indeed to your financial gain that you send 
for this book—also that you may learn 


—the truth about furs 

—how furs are made and graded, 

—how to distinguish fur quality and avoid 
disappointment, 

—what furs wear best, 

—furtradenamesand common English names, 

—color effects and texture of furs, 

—costly furs and their substitutes, 

—latest current fur styles, 


andathousand and one other suggestive, author- 
itative trade facts helpful to fur buyers. Send 
3c in stamps for postage. os k for ‘‘Albrecht’s 
Fur Facts & Fashions No. 10. 

You'll be proud of your furs if they bear the 
Albrecht label. For 58 years it has guaranteed 
the buyer quality and complete satisfaction. 

Ask your banker or any mercantile agency 
about our responsibility. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Sta. A, St. Paul, Minn. 








We want a representative merchant in every 
town to help us supply the demand for 
Albrecht Furs. Write today. 


CLARK’sQRIENt CRUISE 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 16th annual; Feb. 2; 
64 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips; stop-overs. F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg.. N.Y. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

e sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
ards, 50c. 


samples. 100 Visiting C 




















L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE NIGHT 
REMENYI PLAYED AT 
CLEARWATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


compliments from them, but none more genuine 
or more appreciated than the one just given me.’ 

“Then the violin spoke again, and this time 
it was ‘Annie Laurie.’ I could see the shoul- 
ders of those old Scotchmen straighten as the 
first notes of that air that will live as long as 
there is a ‘Scotty’ left on earth came from that 
violin; and before it was ended I saw great tears 
run down their cheeks. 

“The quartet then sang and came in for a 
generous share of applause. 


S REMENYI made his second appearance 
his eyes rested for a moment on a bunch 
of cowboys, and it was a rollicking, old- 
fashioned dance tune that came from his violin. 
In thirty seconds he had that bunch beating 
time with their big hats and pounding the 
floor with their heels. He stopped suddenly, 
laughed, and gave us Schubert’s ‘Serenade’; 
for an encore, ‘Swanee River.’ 

** Again the quartet. 

“‘Remenyi stepped out for the third time, 
and a Spanish dance came first, then we could 
hear away off in the distance the sound of fife 
and drum, of men marching—nearer and nearer 
they came—‘ Yankee Doodle,’ ‘ Dixie,’ and the 
audience went wild; then, as the marchers 
passed on and the sounds grew fainter and 
fainter, we could just catch the air of ‘The Girl 
I Left Behind Me.’ His encore was ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ and as he bowed and left the stage 
I glanced back over the audience and was just 
in time to see the Doctor offer his handker- 
chief to the Gambler. Both faces were wet, 
yet neither seemed aware of it. 

“‘The audience was simply music mad, and 
kept calling for Remenyi—‘one more, one 
more.’ So hecame back. Again we could hear 
off in the distance the sound of bagpipe and 
drum, the boom of cannon, the roar of battle, 
but we could not catch the tune. At the 
sound of the pipes the two-Scotchmen were all 
attention. Suddenly, as if the wind had veered 
and was bringing it to us, we caught it—‘The 
Campbells are Coming.’ As the applause sub- 
sided I heard one old Scotchman say: ‘We'll 
never hear the like 0’ yon man again.’ 

“As the cowboys passed me on their way out 
the leader was saying: ‘I noticed some of you 
fellows had the first water on your faces that’s 
been there since the last rainstorm.’ 

““When Remenyi came up the aisle he said: 
‘I enjoyed it. It was a wonderful audience.’ 

“Dean was standing close to us, andin a spirit 
of fun I introduced him, saying, ‘He fiddles 
some himself’; and Dean, embarrassed, stam- 
mered: ‘I have never taken a dozen lessons. 
I just picked up a little, but I feel as if I never 
wanted to play again alter tonight.’ 

‘*And then Remenyi, in his broken English, 
said: ‘You have your mighty mountains, with 
their grass and flowers, their tumbling streams, 
their sunshine and shadows, their great forests, 
stirred by the gentle breeze or the blast of the 
storm, the songs of their birds, morning, noon 
and night. Let all these be your teachers; 
learn of them, and play both for the pleasure 
you get and give.’ 

“At that time I was trying to be nice to an 
Eastern girl who was visiting friends in our 
little camp. Our Western ways seemed crude 
to her, and she was always comparing and 
measuring us by the standards of her little 
home town. As we walked home together after 
the concert I said: ‘Wasn’t it splendid?’ 

“Oh, I suppose it is all right out here,’ she 
replied, ‘but I can’t see what makes you so 
crazy over him. We have a ten-year-old boy 
in our town back East who is a much better 
player than he.’ 

“T did not need a cold shower in order to 
‘cool off’ before going to bed that night.” 


HE sun had dropped behind the ridge to 

the west, and the wonderful afterglow was 
lighting up the valley with that peculiar soft 
radiance of color which ‘Our Lady of the 
Ranch” had often told me she thought must 
be a little bit of the light that had escaped 
from the valley that kes beyond the setting 
sun at ‘‘The End of the Trail.” 

From the porch of the Foreman’s cabin across 
the little strip of meadow “The Serenade” 
came floating to us through the rose-tinted 
twilight haze, mingling with the scent of the 
new-mown hay, and as the last notes died away 
the Doctor said: ‘‘Not half bad that. I’ve 
paid to hear far worse playing.” 

Then there came a medley that seemed 
to baffle us, and Miss Cynic said: “How 
can any one get any music out of that tune? It 
sounds as if vit might be his own attempt at 
composition.’ 

But the Doctor, who had been listening in- 
tently, caught it, and in a voice all excitement 
broke out: “He is giving us the voices of the 
hills and woods as he has heard them. It’s 
wonderful. Just listen to the birds.” 

And even as he spoke, soft and clear came 
the call of the night bird. Thrice was it re- 
peated, and then from the big quaking asp 
almost over our heads came the answering call. 
There was a flutter of wings as the bird left the 
branch above us, and, flying straight across 
the little meadow, lit on a bush near the porch 
of the Foreman’s cabin, and again sent out its 
answering call. The Doctor, turning to us, 
could hardly control his voice as he said: 
‘‘Wasn’t that wonderful? He imitated the call 
so perfectly that it fooled that bird.” 

“Yes,”’ answered the Merchant, “‘ Dean has 


not forgotten Remenyi and his suggestions, but 


has learned the lesson well.” 

“Dean?” said Miss Cynic. 

“Yes, Dean—he is up here on a camping 
trip. That’s his tent across the river. The 
Foreman is his nephew.” 

















Leaning over won’t tire you if 
you wear a Spirella 
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Se Frequent bending: 
ae ina stiff, unyielding 
corset is not only 
uncomfortable, but 
positively injurious. 
It puts such harm- 
ful pressure on vital 
organs as frequently 
leads to permanent 


ill-health. 


The flexibility of Spirella boning (found 
only in this corset) allows the wearer to bend 
or twist with the freedom of the uncorseted 
figure. This suppleness makes the 
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(Not sold in stores) 


distinctively the corset of natural grace— 
the corset you can wear all day without be- 
ing conscious of it. 

Made and fitted 
to individual meas- 
ure, it gives the 
wearer a charm and 
certain youthful air 
that are impossible 
in the stiff, badly 
fitted corset that 
makes the wearer 
look uncomfortable. 

Me pirella bonin g is Ilustrations copyright, 1913, by Spirella Company 
guaranteed to neither rust nor break within 
a year in regular corset wear. It always keeps 
its original shape. 


Send coupon for booklet “‘ You At Your Best” 


This handsomely illustrated booklet is brimful of 
new ideas about proper corsetry. It will tell you how 
you can look and feel your best. No woman who is 
really seeking comfort combined with correct style 
can afford to be without the information this book 
contains. Itis FREE. Send for it today. With it 


we will send name of Corsetiére nearest you. 


S P I R E LLA New York London Paris 


Factories: Meadville, Pa.; Niagara Falls, Can.; Letchworth, Eng. 



















SPIRELLA 

COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Dept. J.93, Meadville, Pa. 
Please send me, without obli- 
gation, your free Spirella booklet 
and the name of your local Spirella 
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The Popover—the Recipe 


“Wear-Ever’ 


EAT with an egg beater until 


bubbles appear. Pour into 
*“Wear-Ever” Aluminum Muffin Pan. 
Bake without turning the pan. Figure 
on less than the usual baking time, 
because aluminum ware gets hot 
more quickly and stays hotter than 
other ware—heats evenly all over, so 
every cake in the pan bakes at the 
same time and you have puffy, 
brown, crusty popovers. 
““Wear-Ever”’ utensils cut down labor 
and time and money so fast that if 
you once use one, you will soon have 
a whole “Wear-Ever” kitchen. That 
is why we wantto send you this one- 
quart Lipped Saucepan for only 30 
cents in parcel post stamps. (Cana- 
dian stamps accepted). 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘ Wear-Ever.”’ 


W rite for booklet, “The Wear-Ever 
Kitchen’’ which explains how to 
improve your cooking. 


























THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CoO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 
Please send me, prepaid, sample one-quart “‘ Wear-Ever"’ 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 30 cents in Parcel Post stamps 
(30c)—money to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 


Name 


Address 
I Epere cooking ware 


ealer’s Name) 


F YOU NEED 
MONEY= 


—~ educate your children, support a family, 
pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress better 
than you can now afford, we can assist you as we 
have thousands of other women, by teaching you 
to sell Fibre-Silk Hosiery and Klean-Knit Under- 
wear in your home town. No previous experience 
is necessary. 

It is easy and profitable to sell Fibre-Silk Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear, in sealed sanitary packages, for 
they cost less, wear better and last longer. Made for 


eighteen years by the 
TP: S) ; 
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World’s Star Knit- 
REGISGTEREY 














































ting Mills, thelargest 
concern in the world 
manufacturing and 
selling knit goods 
direct to the home. 


You get better value at a lower cost by 
buyi _ Fibre-Silk hosiery or underwear 
direct by mail or through our special 
agents, as thousands are doing all 
over the U.S 


Fibre-Silk stockingsformen,women 
and children have a soft, silky, 
beautiful lustre, feel delightfully 
comfortable and pleasing; wear 
three times as long as ordinary 

silk. 

Especially appealingtowomen 
is the Pearl Top, an exclusive 
featurewith our hose which 
insures a perfect fit 

stoutand slimalike,and 
prevents the drop- 
ping of stitches 
often caused 
by your 
garter. 
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per pair 


SEND FOR 
ATRIAL PAIR 


If not satisfactory money re- 
Style No. 275 funded. This is a good all-the- 
year-round stocking, of fine st se lected quality —one of 
the best we make for ladies’ wear; it has a double toe 
and heel, absolutely seamless, and a wide pearl top. 
Made in black, white, tan, slate, helio, royal blue, wine, 
pink and light blue. Sizes 8to 10%. Bent Postpaid. 


F e ] containing samples of raw ma- 
ree ata og terial and showing most ad- 
vanced styles in hosiery and underwear, at money 
saving prices, sent upon request. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in the United 
States to sell Fibre-Silk goods, a 

permanent, pleasantand profitable business. Fibre-Silk 
agent in Texas made $2,835 last spring. Our sales 
instructor tells you how. Get our free . 
Write today. Address 












BAY CITY, MICH. 





“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook —it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Sok yee For home-making, teac hing and well-paid positions. 


School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il 








THE JAM GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


explain that he had been no nearer the roof 
that sheltered her than the Hétel de Paris 
across the way. 

Then he followed her into what had been a 
dark cavern the night before, but what in the 
light of day proved to be, as she had expected, 
an arborlike. room with scraggly leaved vines 
rambling over a shabby trellis. The green- 
painted iron chairs and tables were there, 
neatly arranged on the sanded floor. 

The waiter appeared with a cordial and 
expectant “Good-day!” and a hope that 
M’sieur and Mademoiselle had enjoyed a 
night of excellent repose. They assured him 
that they had and that it had left them with 
ravenous appetites, at which he showed all his 
big, white teeth, like a pleased dog, and nodded 
as if he understood. And he must have done 
so, for the Continental breakfast of coffee and 
rolls was reénforced with a delicious omelet, 
and fresh toast daintily browned. A pot of 
preserves was placed on the table as though it 
were something very rare and precious, and 
Hiram took up the old blue jar and looked at 
it curiously. 

Judith laughed. ‘‘You evidently have a 
sweet tooth and are as fond of jam for breakfast 
as any Englishman.”’ 

“Tt isn’t that altogether, although I have a 
sweet tooth,” he said as he put the jar down; 
but he did not tell her what it was as he smiled 
at her across the table. 

How lovely she was! Her hat was with her 
coat beside her bag, and a stray sunbeam had 
found its way through the scraggly leaves to 
make her black hair glisten. This morning her 
eyes were not black, but gray as the sea on a 
cloudy day, and as deep. There was something 
very domestic, very alluring about her pose 
and place, and he caught a quick breath as 
he thought what a lucky fellow the man would 
be who should have her across from him at 
breakfast always. 


HE looked up with a laughing reference to 
the hard rolls without which a day cannot 
begin in France, but as she caught the expres- 
sion in his eyes her own fell and a soft pink stole 
into her cheeks. “I think they must bake but 
once a year.” She made a brave attempt to 
recover the self-possession she seemed to have 
mislaid, and said the first thing that occurred 
to her. ‘‘The French are such good cooks I 
don’t understand why their morning rolls are 
not better.” 

He did not answer her at once. ‘It was hard 
to speak of ordinary matters when his thoughts 
were making his blood move faster; but he 
did the best he could as the waiter took away 
their plates and brought fresh toast to eat with 
the jam. 

When Judith took a spoonful from the old 
blue pot the conserve exhaled a most delicious 
odor. Hiram sniffed it expectantly, and when 
he, too, was served and had tasted it he forgot 
all about sentiment. 

“By George, but that’s 
what they call it?” 

She laughed outright. 
most men are fond of jam.” 

““We like all sweet things,’”’ he smilingly 
told her, and called the waiter, who informed 
them that the marmalade approved by M’sieur 
and Mademoiselle was “‘ Raisiné de France,” 
made by Madame after a very old recipe. 
It was as Madame’s mother and grandmother 
had made it. He had no doubt Madame would 
tell M’sieur how it was done. He would ask 
her on the instant. 

“Do you really care to know?” asked 
Judith as the w aiter hurried away. 

“‘T certainly do.” He took a second helping. 
“Tt’s the best jam I’ve tasted for many a day; 
different, you know,’’ vaguely. 

‘But it seems so odd for a man to care how 
jam is made.’ She dimpled, almost derisively. 

“‘Tt would be for some men,” he answered, 
unmoved by her mirth; ‘‘but for me ” he 
broke off, as he met the question in her face, 
and laughed. ‘‘ The long and short of it is that 
I like this jam. Different men have different 
tastes,” he went on. ‘‘I havea friend who col- 
lects medals; another who has slippers worn 
by celebrated beauties; a third who can tell 
you the culinary specialty of every city in 
Europe and America. I don’t think j jam recipes 
are any more peculiar or ridiculous.” 

**T don’t either,” she agreed. 

**T have an old book that I'll show you. It 
has recipes for all sorts of stuff—a most inter- 
esting old volume. I bought it in Italy, which 
was the home of good cooking, you know. It 
wasn’t until one of the Medici girls married a 
French King that you heard anything about 
the French being good cooks, and my book was 
once the property of a Medici Princess, and is 
illuminated as carefully as though it were a 
‘Book of Hours.’” 

“Did you buy it as a curio or are you going 
to try some of the recipes?”’ and all of her dim- 
ples twinkled as she thought of him messing 
in a kitchen. 

“‘That’s just it. I’m going to put a good 
many of them into present-day materials and 
see what happens.” 


great! I wonder 


“T’ve noticed that 





I E SPOKE so seriously that she was puz- 
zled. The idea of a great, broad- shouldered 
man like him being interested in cooking! It 
seemed effeminate, but there was nothing effem- 
inate about him. She had to admit that, in 
spite of the fact that he was questioning 
Madame Jourdan with as much intelligence as 
the most high-priced chef could have used. 
Madame was much flattered and gratified. 
“Oh, but yes, M’sieur’’—to be sure she would 
share the recipe of the jam of her great-great- 
grandmother with M’sieur for a consideration. 
Other people had asked for it, but no one had 
offered to buy it, and one must live; and she 
shrugged her fat shoulders. All the gentlemen 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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School Bag 
FREE 


With each Bestyette 
storm cape. 
This bag is waterproof 
and contains two com- 
partments, one for 
school books, — the 
other for carrying the 
BestyetteStorm Cape. 


BY) REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ES, it zs difficult to tell a good rain garment from 
a poor one. The eyes or fingers cannot tell whether the garment 


is waterproof or not. 


That is why you should buy Bestyette raincoats 


that are made by an old established concern, the New York Mackintosh 
Sompany, and sold with the famous 


Bestyette Guarantee: “Satisfaction or a new garment free.” 


The 
and 


Bestyette process of waterproofing is a secret way of treating 
applying live new rubber to the fabric so that it is absolutely 


waterproof and won’t dry or crack from age or usage. 
Bestyette Garments are strikingly stylish, correctly cut and well 


tailored. They cost but little more than the inferior, 
unguaranteed kinds. 
we illustrate two of our 
should have one. 
brellas which break or get lost. 


unknown, 
Made for men, women and children. Here 
** hits’? for the little folks. Every child 
Cheaper than doctors’ bills—better than um- 


Fanus Bedlyella 7° $3.00 up 


The famous Bestyette Storm Cape is made of genuinely good 
rubberized material ofa soft, silky finish—fitted with a roomy 
plaid-lined silk hood, and tied at the neck with dainty silk ribbons. 


It envelops the child from head to feet. 


finer 


unguaranteed imitations. 
golden brown and tan. 


In tailoring, fit and all the 
points of finishing, the Bestyette is far superior to the cheap, 
Colors guaranteed fast: cardinal, navy, 
Sizes 4 to 15. Price, with free School 


Bag, $3.00 up. 


and girls. 


pave | Bors : Gedlyelle Te $3.50 up 


The esr Slicker Coat is a great favorite with boys 
It is made on mannish lines and affords perfect pro- 
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THE JAM GIRL 
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and ladies who ate of it were loud in their 
praise; still she had never whispered to one of 
them so much as the name of an ingredient. 
“**Raisiné de France!’ That is its name, 
although for myself I call it the ‘King’s Jam,’ 
for my grandmother composed it—but yes, 
M’sieur, like a poem—for King Louis XV of 
gracious memory when he honored Pontarlier 
with his presence. M’sieur has seen the tri- 
umphal arch on the Grande Rue. Ah, yes, 
it is a good marmalade. Does M’sieur know 
that it is composed of grapes ripe with the sun 
and heavy withjuice? Totwo pounds of these 
grapes, M’sieur, take one cup of water and 
cook, stirring always until the fruit is soft. The 
grapes must be of the best and free from seeds 
and stems. Then when the grapes are soft like 
a pulp, M’sieur, you must press them through 
a sieve forcefully, M’sieur. Then’’—she bent 
forward to whisper as though she were confid- 
ing a state secret-—‘‘two pounds of ripe pears, 
peeled and sliced, are stirred into the grapes 
and cooked until there is only half as much of 
the mixture as there was. Does M’sieur under- 
stand? It is very simple. Then it must be 
sweetened to please the taste, and put through 
the sieve again. Then, M’sieur, fill your jars 
and place them in the oven until morning. 
Put them in a cool place, and voild! When 
M’sieur and Mademoiselle desire to remember 
them of Pontarlier they have only to eat of 
the ‘King’s Jam’ and they remember.” 


“ae te had followed her as best he 
could, but he frowned over the directions 
he had written in his notebook. ‘‘‘Sweeten to 
taste.’ That’s the trouble with these superfine 
cooks,”’ he complained to Judith. ‘‘ Their direc- 
tions areso indefinite. ‘Sweeten to taste’! My 
taste may call for a lot of sugar and yours for 
verylittle’”’ ; and he frowned andtorethe leafout. 

Judith had listened with her chin in her 
palm, but now she smiled and held out her 
hand. ‘Give me the pencil.’”’ And, taking it 
from him, she knit her brows and wrote out in 
a most concise and businesslike fashion the 
formula that Madame of the three chins had 
just given them, preceding it with both names, 
“*Raisiné de France” and “‘ King’s Jam.” ‘So 
you may take your choice,’”’ She said as she 
handed the paper and pencil back to him and 
slipped his scribble into her purse. ‘‘There you 
are. There is no reason why you shouldn’t 
have jam any time you wish.” 

He folded the paper carefully and put it in 
his notebook. ‘‘Thank you,” was all he said, 
but there was so much gratitude in his voice 
that she wondered again why on earth he took 
such an interest in cookery. 

She was even more puzzled when they had 
left Pontarlier and were comfortably settled in 
a first-class railroad carriage. He opened his 
bag and took out the illuminated volume. It 
was more gorgeous than he had said, a beautiful 
specimen of Fifteenth Century decoration, and 
its cover of white velvet bore the Medici arms 
and fastened with a golden clasp. Each page 
was illuminated, and the text was printed by 
hand in red and black. It made of cookery an 
art, and it must have cost young Bingham a 
pretty penny. 

“But it is in Italian!” she cried, after she 
had admired the decoration and could take 
time to look at the text. 

“To be sure it is. Didn’t it belong to an 
Italian Princess? I'll translate it when I’m 
ready to use it; I’ve studied Italian,” and, just 
to show her, he pointed to a line that he said 
meant “Lemon Honey”—‘“‘I was a shark at 
Latin, and Italian’s easy when you know 
Latin.” 

“T suppose so. Father reads it. How he 
would love to see this! He is mad over old 
books, first editions, and that sort of thing.” 

“T’ll be glad to show it to him any time,” 
Hiram kindly promised, and waited for her to 
name the time. 

But she only looked pensive, and remarked 
that if they spent the winter in Rome she 
would take up Italian. 

“Winter in Rome!” Hiram cried in dismay. 
“T thought you were on your way home.”’ 

She was turning over the beautifully orna- 
mented pages of the Medici book and perhaps 
did not catch the disappointment in his voice 
and face, for she answered in a most uncon- 
cerned manner: ‘Dear me, no! Father just 
landed this morning. We may go on to Egypt; 
our plans are not at all definite.” 

‘“*T see.”’ Hiram frowned as he tried to think 
that he had not done Egypt justice and that 
further research and study there might be a 
benefit to him. He wondered what kind of man 
her father was, and decided that he must be a 
good sort of old fellow if he liked first editions 
and was her father. 

Before either of them realized it the train 
had slipped past Fontainebleau and was 
approaching Paris. 


oi OU are sure there is nothing more that 

I can do for you?’”’ Hiram stood bare- 
headed before the taxicab in which he had 
placed Miss Henderson. 

‘“‘Nothing, thank you. And I’m greatly 
obliged for what you have done.” She would 
have said more, but the chauffeur had his own 
ideas of how long Mademoiselle might con- 
verse with M’sieur when she was in his cab, 
and he started his motor. Hiram’s reply was 
neatly cut in two as the cab dashed off into the 
crowded traffic as recklessly as only a Parisian 
taxicab can dash. 

Hiram, feeling forlorn and deserted, called 
a taxicab and told the man to take him to the 
Ritz. All the way from the Gare de Lyon to 
the Place Vendéme he decried himself for not 
having learned more about Miss Henderson. 
All that he knew was that her name was 
Henderson, that she was an American, a grad- 
uate of Bryn Mawr, and that she had gone to 
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THE JAM GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


the Bristol to meet her father, a man who 
liked first editions and could read Italian, and 


* who had arrived in Paris that morning. It was 


not much; but he could go over to the Bristol 
in the evening. It would be no more than 
courteous to inquire after her. 

In his room a little later he suddenly remem- 
bered something that made him take a hurried 
survey of his possessions. He could not find the 
Medici book. He felt in the pockets of his coat 
and overcoat and looked in his bag, but it was 
not there. He tried to send his thoughts back: 
the last time he had seen it was in the hands of 
Miss Henderson. He was positive that he had 
not taken it from her. She must have it now. 
Doubtless she had slipped it into her bag by 
mistake; and, in spite of his loss, Hiram 
Bingham, 2d, smiled broadly; now he had a 
legitimate excuse for looking Miss Henderson 
up at the Bristol without delay. 


E DINED, and, as soon after dinner as he 
decently could, strolled over to the Bristol. 
““Mademoiselle Henderson?’”?’ The com- 
missionaire repeated the name. ‘‘No, M’sieur, 
she is not here.” 

“Not here!” Hiram had a strange sensa- 
tion as if he had suddenly been thrown into a 
bottomless and boundless sea. ‘‘ What do you 
mean?” 

“Mademoiselle Henderson has been here,”’ 
the many-buttoned functionary confided. “She 
met her father and they left almost imme- 
diately. They did not say where they would 
go; I will do my best to find out for M’sieur.”’ 
But his “‘best”’ was not at all satisfactory; no 
one seemed to know where the Hendersons 
had gone. 

““Who is her father? What is his name?” 
Hiram asked at last, feeling that with a Chris- 
tian name for Mr. Henderson he would have a 
better chance of tracing him. 

“Her father?” repeated the commissionaire. 
“But yes; he is M’sieur Horatio Henderson, 
of Waloo, in America.” 

Hiram Bingham, 2d, stared at him. ‘‘The 
deuce he is!’’ he said when he could speak. 

““M’sieur knows M/’sieur Henderson?” 
queried the commissionaire politely. 

“Know him!” Hiram’s brows were bent into 
a black frown. So that girl with the deep gray 
eyes and the enchanting smile was the daughter 
of old Horatio Henderson! Indeed the world 
is small; he had known that for some time. 
But why in thunder did Fate, just to prove it 
to him, choose Judith Henderson out of all 
the girls in the world to share this particular 
adventure with him? Judith Henderson, old 
Horatio Henderson’s daughter! It was in- 
credible and abominable. For Horatio Hen- 
derson and his father hated each other like 
poison. 

Fifteen years before they had been partners 
in the manufacture of jam in Waloo, one of the 
enterprising cities threaded on the Mississippi 
River like beads on a chain. Then for some 
reason (neither man could tell you just what 
it was now, and, if he could, he would be 
horribly ashamed of it) the partnership was 
dissolved. Horatio Henderson remained the 
sole owner of the old plant, while, not a dozen 
squares away, Hiram Bingham erected a new 
and improved factory for the manufacture of 
the jam for which Waloo is justly noted, since 
there is no more jam made in any other city in 
the United States than in Waloo, and it is 
shipped from Waloo to all corners of the civi- 
lized world. The feeling between the two men, 
hot at the time of their inexplicable quarrel, 
had grown hotter and more bitter under the 
strain of competition until neither could hear 
the other’s name mentioned without growing 
apoplectic, and the feud between them had 
become known the length and breadth of the 
jam market. 


‘to. rivalry, indeed, was a joke of the 
trade, and the day that ‘‘ Bingham’s”’ issued 
a new jam bets could safely be made that a 
novelty would appear from ‘‘ Henderson’s”’ 
before the sun went down. One used square 
bottles and the other round; one had blue labels 
and the other red; and a new jam was expected 
from each factory every spring and autumn as 
regularly as new fashions in dress, and as yet 
the trade had never been disappointed. With 
the placing of the new jams on the market in 
April the output of the rival factories would be 
even—just thirty varieties. Already there was 
considerable speculation about the autumn 
jam, the thirty-first; and the most curious of 
all regarding it were Horatio Henderson and 
Hiram Bingham, for not an idea worthy of 
anything but contemptuous rejection had ap- 
peared in either laboratory. 

Perhaps the fact that their rivalry in jam 
making was a matter of pride rather than of 
necessity made it all the fiercer. 

Years before, when they were partners, pity 
for an old consumptive employee without friends 
or relatives had led them to buy a section of 
Northern Minnesota land from him so that he 
might have money which would take him to a 
warmer climate; and later, after his death, the 
land turned out to be as full of iron ore as a 
pillow is of feathers, and so luck had made them 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, however rich 
that may be, and they had quarreled and laid 
the foundation stone for this story. 

As Judith and Hiram had already confided 
to each other, each was an only child and both 
fathers were widowers. Young Hiram, after a 
course at Yale and a year in his father’s jam 
factory, had journeyed leisurely around the 
world, tasting and analyzing the jams and pre- 
serves of every land with the idea of embodying 
his opinions and observationsina book. Judith 
also, to please her father, had showed an in- 
terest in his factory, and, having specialized in 
chemistry at college, had made some novel com- 
binations that resulted in strange flavorings, 
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to the amazement and delight of Henderson. It 
was not strange that she and Hiram had failed 
to recognize each other in Pontarlier, for they 
had not seen each other during the years of 
preparatory school and college, which change 
long-legged, self-conscious girls and boys into 
important young women and men, and their 
names were not uncommon enough to arouse 
recollection and suspicion. 

When Hiram reached this point in his 
lightning-flash review of all these facts he had 
to wonder, however, that neither he nor Judith 
had recognized the other by the name at least; 
but when he counted up all the numerous 
Hendersons he had met who were not related 
to Judith’s father he concluded that he had not 
been so blind after all. 

As for Judith he could not know that even 
his interest in the ‘‘ King’s Jam” had failed to 
remind her that her father’s chief rival in the 
jam business was a man named Bingham, but 
it was true. 

However, Hiram reflected, Fate, having kept 
them apart for fifteen years, had brought them 
together at Pontarlier, and then had separated 
them here in Paris in a way that was bound to 
make them think of each other. 

He squared his broad shoulders; he was not 
going to let their fathers’ animosity make any 
difference. He had seen Judith Henderson and 
he was going to see her again, no matter who 
her father was. 


“*TSHE boat train for Calais?’’ the commis- 

sionaire suggested so suddenly that Hiram 
jumped. “It departs from the Gare du Nord 
at this hour. The friends of M’sieur may have 
taken that train.” 

“Or one for Constantinople or Timbuctoo,”’ 
M’sieur retorted ungratefully. ‘‘Never mind, 
Antoine, I’ll find her,” and there was a ring of 
confidence in his words. ‘‘Old Horatio Hen- 
derson needn’t think that he can hide her from 
me. I’ve got to find her to get back my Medici 
book with all its jam recipes.” 
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WHEN I ESCAPED 
THE WRONG MAN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


unable to say frankly: “I do not love you.” 
It was a selfish consideration at bottom, a fear 
that some disapproval would attach to me. 

Anxious to preserve my precious reputation 
for sweetness and goodness I replied that I had 
too great aresponsibility.at home everto marry. 
It was begging the question, but he believed it 
the only objection and tried to overrule it. He 
was an excellent and convincing pleader, and I 
was likely to yield. 

Thank Heaven my mother was watching it 
all, and thank Heaven for all the sensible and 
courageous mothers in the world! A wise 
mother can be of the greatest help to her 
daughter in the most important step of a girl’s 
life—a wise mother, I repeat, who recognizes 
that marriage, as such, is not indispensable to 
a happy, useful life, but that if it be accepted 
some things are needful. 

In the days of that gay Commencement 
week, when my future was at stake, my mother 
was busy in other ways besides tying my sashes. 
Watching me closely all the while she said 
calmly but with a convincing finality: ‘He is 
not themanforyou.” I had half acknowledged 
that to myself; but still I clung to the idea that 
a life with him would be useful, and that I 
owed him this; that very likely it was a sacrifice 
to which I was called. 

1 was troubled. My sympathy for him was 
much exaggerated. He went away, but I was 
not relieved, for his letters were urgent and 
argumentative, and I didn’t know how to reply. 
I wouldn’t show them to my mother—it seemed 
disloyal—but she knew what was going on; she 
was never so busy in the kitchen that she 
couldn’t attend to greater things. She knew 
well, although I never said so, that my heart 
was not in my determination to go tothe man; 
and when a request came from him more urgent 
than former ones, a request to join him, even 
including the arrangements for me to do so, and 
I turned pale in reading it, she knew that I was 
nerving myself to go. I was twenty years old, 
but my mother said with authority: ‘“‘ You are 
not going’’—and I didn’t. 


eo this happened years ago, and I am only 

now realizing what a momentous event in 
my life that decision was. It has taken mea 
long time to develop, to grow out of my childish 
dreams into a mature and abiding love for him 
who is now my husband—the John Alden of 
the experience I have related. 

I have led a busy life, full of the occupa- 
tions of necessity. It was not an untruth that 
I had told the minister that I had a responsi- 
bility at home. Had I gone to him I should 
have been deserting a duty far more important 
than the duty of marrying him could have 
been, for there was no such “duty” except in 
my unwisdom. 

Across the years comes back my “‘ideal”’ of 
that time, my mistaken, unreal conception of 
usefulness—an ideal that would defeat the very 
ends of life. We should not teach our high- 
minded girls that the physical basis of mar- 
riage is a thing apart from the consecration of 
the spirit. The miracle of love draws no such 
conventional lines. Why should we be afraid 
to say that a girl may—nay, must—look for 
the basic reason for marriage, and be sure that 
she loves her lover’s touch not for itself but 
because it is his, the touch of one whom her 
highest mind approves. Let her think hard, and 
be not hasty to decide whether hers and his be 
the love out of which spring the issues of life. 
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The New Style 
Bread and Milk 


Made of wheat, and the whole wheat. 
Four times as porous as bread. 

Crisper than crackers—bubble-like, thin. 
And a taste much like toasted nuts. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice in the mornings, of course, 
are served with cream and sugar. Or mixed with fruit. 

But for luncheons or suppers—between meals or bedtimes— 
they are served in bowls of milk. 

Served as you serve bread or crackers. But you don’t need 
to break them—they are just the right size. 

They form toasted brown wafers—thin, floating wafers 
fragile and brittle, easily crushing. They are ideal wafers to 


serve in milk. 
Night Foods 
That Never Tax Digestion 


Remember, too, that these Puffed Grains are scientific foods. 
They are steam-exploded. Every food granule is literally blasted 
to pieces. 

They are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. And no other 
method so fits cereals for digestion. 

Serve them at any hour. Let children have them between 
meals. Make this their bedtime dish. For these foods supply them, 
without taxing the stomach, every element found in whole grain. 


Putfed Wheat, 10¢ s- 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Their Almond Taste 


These grains in the process, for one whole hour, are rolled 
in 550 degrees of heat. 

That heat gives the nut-like taste. 

Then the explosion puffs the grains to eight times normal 
size. It fills them with a myriad cells. 

~ The result is a food confection. Yet every element and flavor 
comes from the grain itself. 

Use them in candy making—to garnish ice cream— in frost- 
ing cake—wherever you use nut meats. That will give you 
some idea of how delicious these foods are. 

And yet a whole package—enough for ten big servings— 
costs but ten or fifteen cents. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Stands Most Abuse 
Best for Every Use 


Onyx Ware 


“The World’s Best Enamel Ware’’ 


Here is a kitchen ware that actually 
lightens the labor of housekeeping. Every day 
it is used you can appreciate the saving. 


Onyx Ware has a beautiful smooth, 
white and brown speckled surface, hard as onyx, 
absolutely sanitary and easily cleaned. It is 
stamped from best solid steel, triple coated with 
vitreous enamel and baked to a white heat. 

With ordinary use Onyx Ware will not 
chip, crack, scale, dent or bend. It does notrust, 
tarnish, or corrode like metal utensils, It out- 
lasts other kitchen wares, 

Onyx Ware is made in styles and 
sizes for every kitchen requirement. It is sold 
at a price that insures economy and satisfaction. 

See your dealer today and start your 
set of Onyx Ware. A few pieces will prove its 
great superiority. Try it. 

Be sure to insist on Onyx Ware with 


Onyx trade mark on label. If you cannot get 
it, write us. 


FRE 


suggestions. 


New Booklet ‘‘Kitchen Wis- 
dom.” Contains practical kitchen 
Write for it today. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


19 Beach Street Terre Haute, Ind, 
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THE OIL THAT 


SAVES TOIL 





3-in-One is pos- 
itively the perfect 
lubricant for all 
household pur- 
poses such as 
sewing machines, 


3-in-One pene- 
trates to the very 


innermost friction points, lubricating 


any bearing just right. 
tear. Saves work for you. 


Saves wear and 


Inferior oils gum, dry out, cake, collect 


dust and clog action parts. 
cleans out all dirt. 
on all nickeled parts. 
pense. 
and dictionary today. 


3-in-One 
Also prevents rust 
Try it at our ex- 
Send for free generous sample 


3-in-One, sold at all stores, 8 oz. bottle, 


50 cts.; 3 oz., 25 cts.; trial size, 10 cts. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42CVW Broadway 


New York 





USEpisriwasner FREE 








FOR THIRTY DAYS 











This is the Kitchenette Family Dish- 
washer—the machine that will wash 
and sterilize the dishes used by any 


family in afew minutes. No need 
‘ to put your hands in water. The 
Kitchenette Dishwasher does the 


Y; work. 


have one at once, 





Prepaid. 


It isso easy and simple that 
a child can use it and it 
is rigidly guaranteed. 
Every Housekeepershould 


Je 


don’t ask you to buy it 
until you have used it 
for 30 days and proved 
to your own satisfaction 
that it will do the work, 
TheKitchenette Dishwasher 
hasheentestedand approved 
by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute of New York City. 
We ship youa Kitchenette 
Dishwasher with freight 
Use it for 30 days, 


then if you want it, take advantage of the cash discount or pay 


On our easiest of easy payment plans. If not as represented 


will take it back at our expense. 


we 


ee SS ee SS 


CARY-DAVIS CO., Inc., 42 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y., Dept. D-2 


Please send me complete information about the Kitchenette 
Family Dishwasher, with full particulars of your free trial offer. 
Name 


Address 











WHEN I MARRIED 
THE WRONG MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


Then the clouds lifted—a light appeared. 
I was to become a mother! 

Remember that when I married I had ex- 
pected my husband to become famous. Had 
he not told me hewas agenius? Yet the sorrow 
of the last few months had brought with it a 
very clear vision, and just the veriest shadow 


of a doubt began creeping in where before noth- | 


ing but positive assurance had held sway. He 
seemed so complacent; he was not grieved be- 
cause my parents were sad. No attempts were 
now made to complete the inventions that 
needed but the final touch. 

In motherhood I saw the opportunity to 
atone to my parents for the sorrow that was 
theirs. I would bring into the world a beauti- 


. ful, perfect child. With passionate ardor I set 


myself the task of molding that child’s char- 
acter. My child should be a son. With the 
fiercest intensity this thought of a son became 
my obsession. He should at once be beautiful, 
lovable, intelligent; he should make a mark in 
the world. All day I communed with my un- 
born son; my daily prayers were for my genius 
son-to-be. He should become truly great. He 
should perfect the inventions his father now 
only spoke of casually. 

And then my child was born to me. A son! 
My prayers had been answered. The advent of 
my child brought so much real joy to the hearts 
of my parents that my distasteful marriage 
seemed entirely forgotten and forgiven. For- 
gotten by all save myself. I could not forget. 
I would prove through my child that I had not 
thrown myself away when I married. I se- 
cretly burdened myself with my child’s training. 
It should be mine entirely. 


FTER ahard struggle with poverty for sev- 
eral years, due to the fact that my husband 
did not like to work, it became necessary for me 
to take the initiative. Secretly I tried in every 
possible way to earn money to help swell the 
family coffers. I was too proud to accept help 
from my parents. I taught music during spare 
time, sold pianos on commission, crocheted 
baby caps at home for the trade, always to be 
complimented by my husband upon what a 
really splendid wife I made. Our finances were 
in desperate shape. Still my husband refused 
all work. Through me a position was offered 
him at a very excellent wage. He deliberately 
refusedthis position in the face of ourdire want. 
The work was not to his liking. 

My self-respect demanded I leave this man. 
I hesitated long over this step. What would 
the old friends say now? I struggled with this 
thought for many months. This man was my 
husband. Had I not promised to be his wife 
for better or for worse? Worse indeed it had 
proved to be. Then the inevitable happened— 
another woman. My course was clear. I left 
my home. 

I took my son, then a boy of seven years, 
and made my home with my sister in a sub- 
urban town. I could not go to my parents with 
this new shame, neither could I bear to meet 
old friends. So amid new scenes I made afresh 
start. I secured office employment which paid 
well. I placed my son ina private school where 
he received excellent training. His father con- 
tributed nothing toward our support, but tried 
in every conceivable way to force me back to 
the old life with him. He called upon me at 
my place of employment and wrote to my em- 
ployers, but fortunately they made short work 
of him. My humiliation was unbearable, but 
my child was my spur and for him I would 
endure anything. I kept on in my employment. 


HIS all happened quite a few years ago. 
My dear son, my all, the inspiration of this 
story, isa beautiful boy, giving every promise of 
fulfilling my wish for a great and useful future. 
Myeclopement! Fate ordained it. It was the 
way that led to the molding of my son’s char- 
acter. Without this great sorrow in my heart, 
and my determined effort to atone, I could not 
so have inspired my unborn child—for inspired 
he truly is. The incentive would have been 
lacking. I have been both father and mother 
to my son, his training has been my especial 
pride and care, and—oh, great and glorious 
privilege of motherhood!—I now recognize in 
my son the genius I thought I saw in his father. 
In conclusion I should like to add a few words 
by way of explanation of the foregoing story. 
I fear some of my remarks may be construed as 
egotistical. Ido not mean themso. Remember, 
first, that I was a very young girl, and, second, 
that I was harassed by conflicting emotions 
and wanted nothing so much as the chance to 
prove to my parents that I was very sorry and 
desired to make them happy again. If I could 
have foreseen the sorrow my thoughtless act 
would inflict upon the very best mother and 
father a girl ever had, the bitter humiliation I 
was to endure in the succeeding years, you may 
be sure I would never have taken the step I 
did. Subtle flattery, promise of great wealth, 
insistent assurances of an illustrious career, all 
tended to make me forget my true self, and, in 
a weak moment, take that step from which 
there was no returning. 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1913 


—__ WRITE TO-DAY 


For this Stunning 
Issue of 


This Famous 


Bedell 
Style 
Book 
FREE 


Sent free on request. 
JUST OUT 
fresh from the press — 
bigger, brighter and 
better than ever— 

bringing to you every 
New Y York style. 


Ideas in 
Fashions 


You'll see pages 
and pages of the 
smartest Fall apparel 
in a wonderfully com- 
plete array at unap- 
proachably low prices. 


Everything for 
Every Woman's 
Wardrobe Illustrated 





Twenty-third 
Successful Season 


Prices Lower than Ever Before 
If This Famous Style Book Did Nothing Else 


than bring to you all the delightful changes of fashion orig- 
inated by the world’s greatest dressmakers and designers, that 
fact alone would make it a treasure book in your home. 


But Besides Illustrating All the Ultra Styles of the Coming Season 


this Bedell Fashion Book brings into your home the wonderful variety of money- 
saving garments thatsatisfy and please the taste of the refined American woman. 


Whether YouWish an Elaborate Costume at $100—or a Dainty House Dress at $1.00 


—a beautiful evening blouse at $35—or a simple tailored waist at 59c—an 
opera coat creation at $75—or the latest service coats at $5 —a wedding 
trousseau of loveliest lingerie—or undergarments for every day wear— this 
Famous Bedell Style Book brings all these to you, true to life, just as they 
appear in the famous Bedell retail stores in New York City. 


As You Sit in Your Home You Positively Will Save Money 


and enjoy the contemplation of these beautiful Are you doing yourself and your purse justice 
creations, you will marvel at the very compre- in the selection of your apparel? Does every 
hensive gathering of styles, and at the great dollar you spend for your clothes bring you its 
money-saving opportunities presented to every full worth in style satisfaction ? Write for this 
woman to secure the finest garments ata saving. book TO-DAY and see! a5 

All garments shipped usually within twenty-four 
hours from date of receipt of order, 


Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere 
Your money refunded if you are not satisfied 








Every New Style at 
Money-Saving Prices 


The new Bedell Fall Style Book shows all 
the New York styles at these money-saving 


prices. Study these prices and write for your 
copy to-day of this famousand valuable book. 
Waists -....-59cto $9.98 Coats - -. $5.00 to $29.75 
Skirts . . . $1.98 to$12.98 Misses and Junior Coats 


$3.98 to $17.98 
Raincoats, $2.98 to $12.98 











Petticoats... .59cto $4.98 Furs. --.. $1.98 to $25.00 2 
Tailored or to$35.00 Sweaters..$1.00to $5.00 Fifth Avenue and West 14th Street 
Misses Sui Bathrobes, $1.00 to $10.00 a 

"$7.50 to$15.00 Underwear” 50¢ to $10.00 New York City 














A concealed point. 





Hews Study Course 
of the 
Philadelphia School for Nurses 


School established 17 years. Pre- 
pares for best positions. You can earn 
money while learning. Ready employ- 
ment with good pay. Also hasa Resi- 
dent Course—some free scholarships. 
Clara Barton’s favorite school. She 
_ was president of the alumnae associa- 
- tion. Affiliated with the Central Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia. Expert training 
is essential. Write today for catalog. 

Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


This school is being endowed. If interested in 
making gifts or bequests write for information. 


You have had your annoyances with the safety 
pin whose point turned or “hooked.” Now try 


KIRBY-BEARD 
SAFETY PINS 


They have points that are both sharp and strong. 
Kirby-Beard Safety Pins are strong thru and 
thru—never bend, bow or break. They are 

beautifully finished. Cost the same as others. 
Hundreds of millions of women have used 
Kirby-Beard Brass Pins, Hairpins, Safety Pins 
and Needles since 1743. Ask for ao | 
and look for the “Elephant Head” trade-mark. He 
Sold by all good stores. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 
Sole Selling Agents for U.S. A. 
560-566 Broadway, New York 
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Woman like a hot LL 
Kitchen in Summer — 


| | To iron with the Princess is no effort, even in hottest 











weather, You can use it on the shady back porch or any 
Ani other cool part of the house. It saves time, strength and energy 
WY and does much better work. The Princess Electric flat Iron is beautiful 
in design and_ finish; triple nickel polished; extra long cord; easily disconnected. Stays 
hot on wet clothes; 
does nice work on ail. 











irons anything from the most delicate to the heaviest goods and 
Each iron supplied with attractive stamped metal stand. 


GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME 
Get one from your dealer. Insist on the Princess. If he hasn't it, send us $3.25 and 
) we will place one right in your home by insured Parcel Post. Get one now. Keep 
it 10 days and if you’re not pleased and delighted with it we will refund every cent. 


y Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 617 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 


A Write for complete descriptive booklet—mailed free. 



















































































A cozy home, showing a handsome 
Alba Semi-indirect Unit 


Good Light 
1. Saves eyes 
2. Saves nerves 


3. Saves health 


and makes the home better every 


way. 

** Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting Equipment 
is needed to control modern bril- 
liant illuminants and to prevent 


them from causing trouble toeyes, 
nerves and stomach. 


Right shades and globes prevent 
trouble, giveyouthe most lightand 
make it beautiful and decorative. 


Our Catalogue No 42-G shows the best 
equipment to get good light in designs of 
rare beauty. Your dealer will 
procure whatever you select. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 
Also New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, St Louis 


Cincinnati, Boston 
and Toronto 












A self- 
threading Bodkin 
with every package of 








LINGERIE BRAID 


No more lost bodkins, no tangle, no soil- 
ing, no waste, no twisting. 

The Bodkin is always threaded. Being 
flat with a large oblong eye, it prevents 
braid from twisting. When not in use it is 
attached to the box. 

This handy, dust-proof package contains 
10 yards of the Famous “F-A” Quality Mer- 
cerized Lingerie Braid—fast color, wash- 
able. White, pink or light blue. 


Your dealer has it, or if not, mail us 10c, stating color, 
and we will send a package, pr id. You will never 





want to buy any other kind trying the “F-A” 
Quality with self-threading Bodkin 


The F-A Mfg. Co., 4600 N. 18th St., Phila. 





























Cake Secrets FREE 
. 36-Page Book 
Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable~hints on cake 
baking One woman writes 
us:‘‘llearned moreabout cake 
making trom ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” 
Write today for this book. 









XZ 
SWANS DOWN 


PREPARED 
Not Self-Rising 
























For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 

IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind, U.8. A. 












































THE LOST LOVER OF 
SALLY PERKINS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


I thought you’d been having the time of your 
life, and you look as though you’d cried your 
eyes out.”” She sat down in one of the big 
horsehair-covered chairs and Miss Laramore 
stood before her like a criminal awaiting 
sentence. 

“Tf I have cried them out I deserve to be 
blind. I’ve been false to you, false to every- 
thing decent. I went away meaning to find 
John Phillips and to bring him back to you. 
You'd been so good to me and I was sure you’d 
marry him now. And I did find him; it wasn’t 
at all hard; and he remembered you and every- 
thing would havecome out right. But I let him 
take me around just as though I belonged to 
him, when all the time I knew he belonged to 
you. And I knew he was going to ask me 
to marry him, but I pretended I didn’t. And 
when he did I came pretty near saying ‘ Yes’ 
and never telling you a word about it.” 

Miss Perkins was strangely calm. Her face 
wore its whimsical smile. “But it appears 
you didn’t, seeing as you’ve come back to 
Harborville. What did you say to him?” 

“*T said ‘No, no, no!’ that if I married him 
I’d feel all the time that he really belonged 
to you. And I said, ‘How can you ask me 
when you know Sally Perkins has been waiting 
for you all these years?’ You see, I did try to 
do the right thing at last, don’t you?”’ There 
was a desperate plea for absolution in Miss 
Laramore’s question. 

Still Miss Perkins was unmoved. “TI see. 
What did he say then?” 


ISS LARAMORE covered her eyes. The 

tears ran down between her fingers. ‘‘He 
told a terrible falsehood. He laughed and said 
something about you that wasn’t at all nice. 
I didn’t suppose he could be so rude. He 
said ”” Miss Laramore hesitated. 

“Better tell me jest exactly what it was,” 
advised Miss Perkins grimly. 

“‘Well, he said, ‘Plague take Sally Perkins! 
It’s you I love. I never set eyes on her in 
my life.’” 

“And no more he had!” said Miss Perkins. 

Miss Laramore’s tears ceased, completely 
dried by her astonishment. The elaborately 
built structure of her unhappy romance was 
tumbling about her ears. The reconstruction 
involved in Miss Perkins’s assertion was enor- 
mous and sudden. ‘‘ But he said he remembered 
you. The first time I saw him I told him that 
unless he were the John Phillips whom you 
knew there could be no possible reason for our 
further acquaintance.” 

Miss Perkins laughed. ‘Well, after that 
what could the poor man do except pretend to 
remember? But I never knew any John Phil- 
lips. I said the first thing that came into my 
head. My beau’s name was Hiram Judd.”’ It 
would have been impossible to find another 
face so mischievous as Miss Perkins’s was then. 
She was enjoying herself to the limit. 

“‘But why did you say it was John Phillips?” 
Miss Laramore was distress personified. She 
was not enjoying herself at all. 

“Why, I see how interested you was in him, 
and how set upon bringing things out right, as 
you call it, and I thought you’d be jest senti- 
mental enough to try to look him up, and I 
wasn’t going to have you make a fool of me. 
But what beats me is that a man smart enough 
not to let on that he didn’t know me shouldn’t 
have been smart enough to get you to marry 
him by explaining things.” 

“T wouldn’t let him. When he said he didn’t 
know you I told him not to say another word, 
that I knew he wasn’t worthy the love of any 
woman after that. And I went straight out of 
the room and left him, and I sent back three 
letters unopened, and I burned four telegrams 
without reading them, and I wouldn’t answer 
the telephone, and when he came to the ship 
I locked myself in my cabin until we sailed. 
And all the time I might have been engaged to 
him! Oh, what shall I do?” 





ALLY PERKINS stood up and put her 
arms around Miss Laramore. There was an 
unwonted softness in her twinkling eyes, and it 
was evident that she sympathized even while 
she jeered. ‘‘ Well, you certainly have made a 
mess of it. But I guess you’d better answer 
some of those letters you didn’t read and plan 
to spend the rest of your life in England. If 
you send him jest one word, ‘Come,’ you'll be 
changing your name to Phillips about as soon 
as one of those ‘ocean greyhounds,’ as I’ve 
heard ’em called, can bring him, or I miss my 
guess. And let me tell you, Mrs. John Phillips 
that is to be” —Miss Laramore blushed like a 
young girl and smiled through her tears— 
“when you get back to London don’t you do 
any more Sherlock Holmes work and go to 
looking up Hiram Judd asa sort of thank offer- 
ing. You’re the kind that even marriage won’t 
take the sentiment out of, and I don’t know as 
I’ll be able to trust you even then; and as I 
don’t seem to be able to make up names that 
can’t be duplicated I may as well tell you right 
now it wasn’t Hiram Judd either!” 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
Would You Like a Copy of It? 


HE beautiful picture of care-free childhood 

on this month’s cover—in portraying which 
the artist has caught the inspiration of inno- 
cence in marked degree—is worth preserving. 
We have therefore had printed a limited edition 
of this cover, in the original colors but without 
any advertisement on the back. As long as 
the supply lasts a copy will be sent, postpaid, 
to any one for ten cents, or three copies for 
twenty-five cents. 
















OUR children will more 

readily adopt and cultivate 
the tooth-brush habit when you 
yourself set the example. 


Your task is light when you 
use 


The children will like it. Its delicious flavor and the ribbon 
form in which it comes out of the tube are a delight to 
youngsters. They take to it right away. The steady habit 
comes without coaxing. 

Two or three minutes brushing with Colgate’s night and 
morning from early youth keeps the mouth and gums in 
a clean, wholesome condition and the teeth smooth, white 
and polished. 

Sound teeth are positively essential to the physical and men- 
tal welfare of children and adults. For good digestion de- 
pendsvery largely ongoodteethand proper mastication of food. 


Use Colgate’s twice a day. 
See the dentist twice a year. 


Establish this golden rule in your household. Remember 
you are responsible for your children’s personal appear- 
ance no less than for their health. 
A set of even, white teeth is a 
possession of inestimable value. 


Start today. Supply a tube of 
Colgate’s to every member of 
the family and set the example. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept.H 199 Fulton Street 
New York 


You should read the 
article on Colgate’s 
Cold Cream on page 



















If you prefer a 
Powder or a Liquid — 


15 guntiss : Colgate’s Dental Powder — antiseptic, 
we teeTH “ 

pleasant to use. Its base is the same as 
that of Ribbon Dental Cream. It is a 
powder of uniform fineness. 


Colgate’s Dentaliquid — a foaming, an- 
tiseptic dentifrice for cleansing the teeth. 


Rince Bouche—a refreshing (non- 
foaming) mouth wash. 








































More Comfort—More Economy 
More Convenience * 


The new improvements on the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop are for your comfort, your 
economy and your convenience. 


The improved pad is easier removed for 
washing,cleaning and renewing. It isinter- 
changeableand youcan replace it with our 
special treated pad for dusting and clean- 
ing waxed surfaces or where a high finish 
is not desired. New pads can be quickly 
substituted. Practically two mops in one. 


The New—The Improved —The Better 


‘Edar Mop 


Two Sizes—$1.00 and $1.50 


is now perfected, making dusting, cleaning 
and polishing hardwood floorsand finished 
surfaces quicker, easier and better than 
ever before. Over 1,000,000 are now giving 
absolute satisfaction—ask your neighbor. 


Sold on Trial 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Simply deposit the price with your dealer for an 
O-Cedar Mop, Try and test it 2 days—your money 
returned the instant you say it is not satisfactory. 


Sent direct, upon receipt of price, when not at dealers 
($1.00 size not sold in Canada) 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
1415 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





O-Cedar Polish, the vegetable compound, 
gives a hard, dry, lasting lustre that never 
gets gummy or collects dust. 


25c to $2.50 Sizes—At Your Dealers 
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Make Your Home 
More Attractive 


Fall and winter months suggest 

the need of new rugs and draper- 

ies. Keith’s book offers you many 
beautiful and economical furnishings. 
You can select from a very large stock 

and a wide range of patterns showing the 
newest and most desirable designs in rugs, 
curtains and draperies by.writing today for 


_Keith’s ees. 





This book will help you to decide on what is most 
beautiful and useful; and it will insure your getting 
the best value for your money. It displays smart 
andartistic Lace, Scrimand Marquisette Curtains, 
with colored illustrations showing newest pat- 
terns of Wilton, Axminster and Brussels rugs 
and carpets; new Fibre, Grass and Rag rugs; 
Linoleums, etc. The most popular patterns in 

our immense stock (10 big floors) are illustrated, giv- 

ing you choice of the best selections in America. 


Write oe ‘ 
Today Keith’s Individual Service 
r 
Free Book enables you to purchase by correspondence 
of with the same security and satisfaction 
Tilustrations. as though you were in our store. 


We solicit business and prepay 
freight or parcels postage west 
of the Mississippi and south 

of the Ohio River. 


Robert Keith 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Dept. B, Kansas City, Mo. 











BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual *‘trying-on- 
method’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see howit fits in the back. 


HALL-BORCHERT 
Adjustable Forms 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This form 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; 
bust raised or lowered, also made longerandshort- 
eratthe waist lineand form raised or lowered tosuit 
any desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 














THE MEN 
WHO WOULD “DIE” 
FOR HER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Norris swung his knee between his hands and 
smiled up at her cheerfully. ‘‘ How do I know? 
Because his wife won’t let him. Who was the 
third lovelorn swain?”’ ; 

For a moment Jeanne hesitated. “I don’t 
believe you’ll remember him—Peter Carter.” 

Norris looked up at the ceiling and crinkled 
his eyebrows as if deep in anxious thought. 

“T’m afraid you’ve got me there, my dear,” 
he said; ‘‘I don’t remember. Carter.”” And 
then his brow suddenly unclouded and he fairly 
laughed aloud. ‘‘Why, of course I do. I re- 
member Peter Carter. He was a particularly 
unsuccessful lawyer with a penchant for poetry 
and literature on the side. Haven’t seen or 
heard of him for years. Have you?” 


EANNE nodded. “Yes, I’ve seen him once 

or twice on the street, but not to speak to. 
I'm afraid he hasn’t done very well. He looked 
sort of poor and half-starved and generally dis- 
couraged. Rather made a point of avoiding 
me. Dear old Peter! I think he was about the 
finest man I ever knew.” 

“Then if he’s as fine as all that,’? David 
interrupted, ‘‘you may be sure he’s too fine to 
run away with another man’s wife. Who was 
the fourth poor soul whose life you ruined?” 

“¢Phil’ Burnham. I know you know‘ Phil.’”’ 


“Rather,” Norris said. ‘‘And he’s the 
last man in the world who would elope, even 
with you.’ 

“Why?” 


i Why! Because he’s the living embodiment 
of all the virtues and the standard bearer of 
every tradition known to man. ‘Phil’ follows 
conventions as a hound follows the smell of a 
fox. He’s a vestryman in the church, and a 
leader in any old reform movement that comes 
along, social and political. Why, ‘Phil’ is the 
only real amateur patriot I know, and he’d run 
from scandal asa rabbit would froma boy with 
a shotgun. I’ll bet he laid out his entire career 
before he was fifteen. He’s nothing but a hu- 
man calendar. The fact that you didn’t marry 
him was only an incident, and he promptly 
married his second choice so as to keep up to 
his schedule, which probably called for a mar- 
riage at that particular time. Am I right? 
Didn’t ‘Phil’ marry Lucy very soon after he 
had proposed to you?” 

Jeanne nodded. ‘ Yes, in about six months.” 

Norris smiled. “I thought so. Besides, 
‘Phil’ plays billiards with me regularly every 
Saturday afternoon at the club, and a man 
doesn’t play billiards with a man one day and 
run away, with his wife the next. 

By way of answer Jeanne turned wearily 
toward the fire. ‘All right, David; all right,” 
she said; ‘‘ you have all their names now.” 

mad, ell,” said Norris, ‘‘now that you’ve told 
me who they were do you still think you have 
any influence with any of them? Why, there’s 
not one of them you could call even an intimate 
friend now.” 

“No,” Jeanne admitted, ‘‘you’re quite 
right—not one of them I could call an intimate 
friend now. But do you think that that 
would make me lose faith in them? There are 
very few women who see much of their old 
friends after their marriage. Wives must of 
necessity put up with their husbands’ friends. 
‘Phil’ is the only one of those men you know 
at all well, and you generally see him at the 
club. He only comes here when Lucy brings 
him to a dinner or something.” 


li pean stood up and tried to lay his hand 
on his wife’ s arm, but she moved away. 
““My, but you’re an obstinate child,” he said; 
“T dare you to put any one of them to the test.” 

Jeanne’s eyes flashed with injured pride and 
indignation. ‘All right,”’ she whispered; ‘‘I’ll 
dare—all four of them.”’ 

“You mean,”’ her husband asked, “‘that you 
would voluntarily dare to be humiliated by 
four different men? That you would dare to 
ask them to this house and suggest that they 
run away with you?” 

Mrs. Norris smiled pleasantly into her hus- 
band’s half-amused, half-wondering eyes. ‘I 
would,” she said. 

“When?” 

“Any time. Now; tomorrow.” 

‘Good!” said David. “I think the lesson 
will do you a lot of good and may even bring 
you to your senses. Ask the four of them here 
tomorrow, married ones and all. And, further- 
more, I’ll make you a sporting proposition— 
that is, I will on one condition.” 

Jeanne nodded. ‘Go on,” she said. 

“Well, if any one of them consents to elope 
with you—and remember I said ‘consents,’ not 
necessarily actually elopes with you—I’ll give 
you ten thousand dollars. If you decide not to 
go ten thousand dollars will make fine pin- 
money for you. If you do decide to leave me it 
will give you something to start your new life 
on. You'll need it.” 

“And the condition?” she asked. 

“That I be allowed to overhear the con- 
versations between you and these men.” 

““You mean that you want to be present?” 

“Not at all. I should have to be concealed 
in some convenient place where I could hear 
just what was said.” 

Jeanne glanced at her husband with a look 
of ill-concealed contempt and shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘I wonder if there is another man in 
the world,” she said, ‘‘who would suggest such 
a thing to his wife. A deliberate eavesdropper, 
eh? Well, I’m going through with it just to 
teach you a lesson, David, that you will re- 
member all of your life.” 

‘*Good!”’ said Norris. “It’s agreed then— 
tomorrow. And believe me, Jeanne, it’s not I 
who am to get the unforgetable lesson.” 
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with Dusty Walls? 


are as out-of-date as plush rockers. 
your walls as fresh and clean as the rest of your house 


is to cover them with SANITAS. 


Wipe it with a damp cloth and it is fresh and clean as new. 


To the healthful uplift of pure air, Sanitas adds the spiritual 
uplift of beauty. Sanitas comes in every soft subtle change of 
shade, in the richest colors and designs of modern art. Sanitas is 
made for every room in the house, from kitchen to drawing room. 
It sets off your loveliest furniture, your most beautiful paintings. 



































































Do You Sleep 


in a Bedroom 






OU must, if your walls are 
covered in the old-fashioned 
way. Dusty wall coverings 
The way to keep 




























for this Fall. 


ings. 






fades. 


Write us your needs and we will send you the new Sanitas samples 
Choose the ones that harmonize with 
Put them on your walls—and then forget them. 
cloth foundation, Sanitas practically never wears out; 
It saves you money; it is always fresh and clean as new. 








table oil cloth. 















Housefurnishing Stores. 


MERITAS is the guaranteed 
It is sold by 
all leading Dry Goods and 















your furnish- 
lade on a 
Sanitas never 











STANDARD 
OIL CLOTH CoO. 


Dept. 1 
320 Broadway, New York 




















business of boyhood- 
once adjusted always adjusted. 
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LOOK?’ the LGDP 
Blouse*: Boys 


a = —— 
—built for the 


Standard of quality- 
scientific sizes 








' A GUARANTEED GARMENT 











Special Sale of Infants’ Wrappers, 49c 


( Every mother can use two or more of these 










its’ Wrappersto advantage. They are 
priced at 59c in my catalog and are equal Special 
to 75c wrappers you see instores. I make Offer 


| this special price to encourage your con- 
| sideration of my values. Colors, white, 
| pink and white, blue and white; Ribbon- 
| trimmed. Sizes 6 mo.,1 and 2 yrs. Offer 
until Sept. 30, 49c each postpaid. 
THE CHILDREN’S SHOP 

Outfitters from Birth to 14 years 
} My Fall Catalog is now ready. It will 
| explain my plan of furnishing you by 
| mail, at decidedly low prices, the most 
Sanitary and Comfortable gar- 
ments for Baby; wonderful val- 
| ues in Rompers and Wash Suits 
for boys; and a most attractive 
line of Dresses for girlsto 14 years. 
Catalog profusely illustrated and 
descriptions are complete. 

My outfit of 30 long or 12 short 
patterns only 25c. Write today. 

MRS. ELLA JAMES 


\ 109 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 














1N VISIBLE’ \ 


CUHAIR NETS : 


Are Stronger | s 


Maximum wearing quality, match all shades of 
hair, comply with every demand of Fashion. 
The firm, durable meshes of Carmen Hair Nets 
are woven of special quality silk, double extra 
twisted. Two popular styles—with knotted 
ends—with elastic cord. Made in France. 


Sold at popular prices by good merchants everywhere 
Marshall Field & Company 
Wholesale Distributers Chicago 











“yet filmy 3 as a spider’s web” = 














BECOME A NURSE 


“*No nurse can afford to be without the course.” 
| — Martha E. Bare, Harper, Kan. (portrait). 


UR METHOD OF TRAINING 

BY CORRESPONDENCE AND 
HOME PRACTICE has enabled 
thousands of women, with 
and without experience, to 
earn $10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for a copy of 
**How I Became a Nurse’”’ 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method—248 pages with 
intensely interesting experiences by our graduates. 


Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent 
free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Twelfth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 








WATCH IT BAKE OR ROAST 
The glass door eliminates guess work, 
worry, useless steps ; saves fuel ; pre- 
vents chilling and jarring food. Glass 
guaranteed not to break from heat. 

Boss 3: OVEN 
is asbestos lined: heatsin 2 minutes ; 
bakes uniformly. Guaranteed towork § 
satisfactorily on good oil, gasoline or 
gas stoves. Genuine stamped‘ “BOSS”. 
Sold by all live dealers. FREE Recipe 
Book. Gives many new recipes, cooking & servin 
helps. The Huenefeld Co., 1202 Straight St., ‘Cincinnati, oO. 





BARCLEY CORSETIERES 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Representatives Wanted 
to handle Custom Corsets boned with Guaranteed Stays. 
No experience or money required. Weteach you the busi- 
ness, which is dignified, profitable, permanent and turn over 
all customers in your territory to you. Our advertising for 
new customers startsnextmonth. Exclusive territory given. 
A high class, liberal proposition. Apply immediately to 


BARCLEY CORSET CO., Newark, New Jersey 








BEST BONE 








Protect 


Ask for 
ORIGINAL— 3; 
GENUINE 





The 
Food -Drink 
for All Ages 


Others are 
Imitations 


All Druggists 




















A little Sani-Flush 
shaken into the bowl 


cleans like magic and gl 


keeps it white as new 





Special care must be taken in the 
summer time to keep closet bowls 
clean and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
does it quickly — easily, with- 
out scrubbing or touching the 
bowl with the hands. 


Sani-Flush 


also cleans the trap or unseen 
4 outlet of the bowl— 
a dirty place that 
becomes offen- 
sive and can’t 
be cleaned in 
any other way. 


Sani-Flush is an 
odorless pow- 
dered chemical 
compound 
made only for 
cleaning closet 
bowls and 
keeping them 
sanitary. It 
will never in- 
jure the bowl 
or plumbing. 



























The Trap 
which you 
can’t clean 
except with 
Sani-Flush. 


Sani-Flush is as cheap as it is convenient. A large 
can costs only 25c at Druggists and Grocers. 

. Once you have used it you 
Get a Trial Can will wonder how you ever 
did without it. If your dealer does not yet handle 
Sani-Flush, send us his name and 25c (use coupon) 


and we will mail you a full-size can, postpaid, and 
arrange for your further supply. 


bf 
Name 
My 
Address 
Dealer's 
Name 


The Hygienic Products Co. (o,Walnst St. 


Canton, Ohio. 


fypfemores 
Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 
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“FINI SHOES * 
: Ce aTHER® Me, 
“COLOR: LUSTRE | 


‘GILT EDGy | 


BLACKEST COLOR 
Finest citer 
= ve | 


GILT EDGE the an ladies’ pa dressing that positively 

contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’ s 

and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “‘French 
Gloss”’ 10c. 

STAR combination for sessing and ngiting all kinds of 
russet or tan shoes, . “Dandy” size 25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge) 
quickly cleans and Sihihons Ge canvas shoes, 10c 
and 25c. 

BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who take pride 
in having their shoes loo! . Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish witha brush or cloth, 10c. ““Elite”’ size 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the 
price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., : Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Mocs} — of 
Shoe Polishes in the 





































Pure White 
Waterproof Sheeting / ‘ 
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Proof against acid 
No rubber 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 





Seat Work for Beginners 


HE “dreaded” first day of the beginning 
teacher and the much-longed-for first day 
of the beginning child has at last arrived. 

The success of the beginning teacher and the 
salvation of the beginning child depend upon 
a supply of good seat-work material, and some- 
thing interesting and profitable to do (from the 
child’s point of view) as soon as he arrives. 


Home-Made Picture Books 


O YOU own a number of home-made 
picture books? Little children enjoy pic- 
tures, especially colored ones. 

Books for the mounting of pictures are not 
expensive. The enterprising teacher, however, 
will make her own. 

Some interesting books: An animal book is 
always interesting; a book of birds is a joy; 
“Little people of other lands”’ is very instruct- 
ive, with its pictures gathered under countries 
showing home, dress, games, etc.; a book of 
common trees, famous trees, trees of other 
sections and countries, is valuable; a flower 
book in its bright colors makes a strong appeal; 
“Pictures From the Masters” (copies of pic- 
tures showing action and young life) cultivates 
the art side. 

These pictures are collected from many 
sources, purchased from picture companies, cut 
from magazines, picture books, farm catalogs, 
post cards, etc. 

They are mounted so that those familiar to 
the child’s home surroundings come first, then 
those of other sections of his home land, and 
last those of other lands. 

Under each is to be found its name in script 
and in print. The little child associates name 
with object. 

Children not only enjoy seeing, but they 
also enjoy doing. They enjoy making books. 
Directions for making books by teacher or 
pupils will be sent to any one who wishes them 

Besides these home-made picture books, full 
of interest and information, there are many 
beautifully illustrated books for children. 
These, with the following, form a delightful 
addition to the school library: ‘‘ Peter Rabbit,” 
“Kate Greenaway” books, books of Victor 
Bliithgen, Anna Wolff, Walter Crane. These 
last are rich in illustration for the little ones 
who do not read. 


Picture Making 


if ISECTED pictures: Pictures of people, 

houses, animals, vegetables, etc., are 
mounted on cardboard by the teacher and cut 
into anumber of pieces. The children put parts 
together to form a whole. 

Coloring Pictures: Pictures from catalogs 
and magazines are mounted on cardboard. 
Children trace and color. 

Sewing pictures: The teacher can make her 
own sewing cards by tracing or drawing forms 
on cardboard. Help with forms is given in 

““Month by Month,”’ by Sara H. Willis, and in 
the ‘‘ Plan Book,” by Marion M. George. 

Cutting pictures: Pictures are cut from 
magazines by the children and mounted on 
cardboard. They are mounted with some 
thought as to arrangement, as the things we 
find in the kitchen, in the grocery store, etc. 


The Farmhouse and its Surroundings 


“T“HESE little ones have just come from the 

home, with home and home surroundings 
freshin mind. They find pleasure in putting to- 
gether the house and the furniture of the home. 
This house may be a large pasteboard box parti- 
tioned off into rooms. The furniture is made so 
that one part fits right into another; it is put 
together without paste. The teacher makes 
several outfits of this furniture, making it as 
nearly like farm furniture as possible. Later 
these little ones make, as well as put together, 
this furniture. Large sheets of cardboard, 
having mounted pictures of furnished rooms 
in color, are placed before the children so as 
to be suggestive to them in furnishing. They 
plan and erect other parts of the farm, such 
as the orchard, meadow with brook, chicken 
yard, etc. Cardboard trees, fences, bridges, 
horses, cows, sheep and chickens, made so as to 
stand, are put in place by the children. Each 
child works out his own home surroundings. 
Large pictures of farm life are placed in front 
of the children. 


Making Use of Farm Things 


*HELLED corn. This is used for counting; 
for placing around words and sentences; for 
building forms of different kinds. 

Corncobs. These are cut into small pieces, 
stretched on a wire across the child’s desk and 
used for counting. 

Corn husks. These can be made into corn- 
husk dolls by the teacher for the children, and 
later by the children. 

Seeds. Pumpkin and sunflower seeds are 
colored and used for stringing, sewing, count- 
ing and placing around forms; for designing 
and making into bracelets, chains and bags. 

Straws. Strong, durable straws, dyed and 
cut into different lengths, are used for stringing, 
counting, designing and building into various 
forms. 

NOTE—The above suggestions are for children eaten 
their very early school days before they read or write. 
Upon request a list of helpful books will be sent, and 
help given with any of the forms of seat-work suggested 
above. Mothers may find these suggestions helpful. 
Address Miss Mildren, in care of THE JouRNAL, inclosing 
a stamped, addressed ‘envelope for reply. 
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Waists 


Good 
Sense 
Corset 


Ferris 


Every mother should know how essential Ferris Waists are to the correct 


physical development of her children. Ferris Waists are worn by women 
for the reason that they combine a stylish figure with absolute comfort. 


‘our Gealer for the genuine Ferris Waists. - If he does not have them, write-us for a | 
Ash sour ALOGUE.. It shows the great variety of styles and how well d d 
figure. sey genuine Ferris Waist bears the label FERRIS. GOOD SENSE. coer apied aed! 


L FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st Street, New York. 
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It’s Like Shopping in 
Wonderland 


“My Ladye’s Jewel Box” is a beautiful, big 
book—page after page of jewels and gems— 
things of gold and silver, exquisite gifts—more 
than ten thousand of them artistically and 
conveniently arranged. 























The “Jewel Box” 
e is a wonderland of photo- 
graphs, descriptions and prices of 
things selected with infinite care. o 
This book makes shopping a delight and 
brings you as wide a range of goods to 
choose from as you would find in the largest 
of stores. Right in your home you make 
your selections, and Uncle Sam's mail brings you 
the articles. We prepay all delivery charges and 
guarantee safe arrival. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


makes prices that are surprisingly low 


Your money buys unusual values. You save by purchas- 
ing from us direct. You are protected by the Baird-North 

Guarantee—which covers every article you buy. 
Your money is not ours until you are satisfied. 

It will be cheerfully returned if you wish. Over & , 
500,000 satisfied buyers have helped to build ys 
our business, because we have saved them ad 
money, and have given them square, hon- 
orable service. We refer you to any bank ; 
as to our reliability. Sending for our # COE Jf 
“Jewel Box” catalogue places you P 4 Vay $ 
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What is this vast 
audience listening to? 


It is a representative gathering of the thousands 
of pleasure-seekers who are entertained every day 
during the summer months by Sousa’s Band, Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
and other famous musical organizations at Willow 
Grove Park, Philadelphia. 

You may not be so fortunate as to enjoy this 
privilege—to be among the music-lovers here, or at 
Manhattan Beach, New York, or on the Steel Pier 
at Atlantic City, or at other places of amusement— easel 
but with a Victrola in your home you can rani 
hear the same music played by the same a 
celebrated bands, and enjoy it just as much 
as though you were really listening to the 
bands themselves at one of these resorts. 

And after all that is how the majority of 
people hear these famous bands—for while 
they play to thousands in the great musical 
centers, their greatest audiences are the mil- 
lions of people throughout the world who 
in their own homes spend many pleasant 
hours hearing them on the Victrola. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
your favorite music and demonstrate the Victrola to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
=. Gramophone Co., hcasset. Canadian Rcsieies . Victor-Vietrola avi 
ahogany or quartered oa 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 

















Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 




















THIS AUTUMN’S SCHOOL CLOTHES 
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fectly happy when I can get my hands on 
, a good-looking short length of material. I 
\ say “short length” because I mean something 
comparatively new, and not the half-worns, 
which belong in another chapter by themselves 
because they are not quite forceful enough to 
make a strong appeal at the very beginning of a 
new season. I am thinking particularly of the 
lastchoice remnant I wastemptedto buy because 
it was such a big bargain I couldn’t possibly let 
it go, and of the generous piece of stuff I had left 
from a smart-looking skirt I cut. If you have 
exactly the same shaped strip—and you prob- 
ably have if your skirt was halfway narrow and 
your material was much too generous in width—it ought to 
lead your mind inevitably to the exact piece of goods that 
will look best with it. My mind works that way. I see the 
two in imagination made into a finished garment which, more 
often than not, turns mysteriously into a diminutive frock, 
because, I suppose, children are such bewitching things to 
dress—so much more fun than grown-ups. 

Because shepherd’s check was so popular during the early 
part of the summer I am going to surmise that your left-over 
skirt material is a check, and to remind you that you can 
never go wrong in using this particular plaid for big children or 
for little ones. It ought to make the plain four-paneled skirt 
and the detachable collar belonging to the little girl in the 
white blouse (Pattern No. 7867); but in case the check 
material will only make the skirt, plain navy blue linen will 
do for the sailor collar. For the Balkan, or low-belted, blouse 
of this dress the prettiest material is a creamy serge with 
bone buttons to match, and the finishing touch should be a 
generous tie of navy blue surah silk slipped through the 
buttoned-on tab. Many light-weight serges will stand wash- 
ing, and Danish cloth can be laundered as frequently as 
linen, galatea or duck. 

If the little one I am dressing for you happens to be a boy 
the shepherd’s check ought to make his knickers and sailor 
collar, which will look quite right with a Russian blouse of 
coarse whitelinen. Or, should you prefer it, you can reverse 
the materials and use the check for his blouse, even if you 
have to seam it down the center back, making him two 
separate sailor collars and two pairs of breeches of white 
cottonduck. Contrasting trousers are in very good style. 


B eave you and me I believe Iam per- 
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F YOU want something more dressy for one 

of the little girls than a plain Balkan blouse 
let me tell you how you can use a number of 
different materials to the best advantage in de- 
veloping Pattern No. 7871, the dress with the 
plaited peplum to be worn over any preferred 
guimpe. Possibly you have enough cloth 
of navy blue, olive or golden brown to make 
the plain little skirt, or you have a remnant 
of rajah silk in one of these colors for the 
blouse with the plaited overskirt or tunic; but 
if you intend matching materials for children’s 
clothes remember that rajah, which is dyed 
pongee, and plain surah and louisine are the 
best wearing silks and at the same time the 
most appropriate. Get the color of the dress 
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By Selina Yorke 


exactly in washable trimming braid to use as a finish for the 
collar-and-cuff tabs of plain white mull. 

Make the long-sleeved guimpe over Pattern No. 7794, of 
white cotton net or cotton Japanese crépe, both of which 
are fashionable just now even in the coarser, more durable 
qualities and are very inexpensive in price; or of linen or 
piqué heavy enough to conceal the high-necked underwear. 
The belt can be made to match the skirt, but the wooden 
button molds should be covered with silk to match the 
blouse. 

It may be that I am of an economical turn of mind to set 
so much store by these scraps and ends for dresses. But I 
don’t mean merely ‘‘ to trim,’”’ because anybody can decorate 
a dress quite successfully with bias bands of plaid, or pipe it 
with a contrasting color; neither do I mean the slap-dash 
cutting out of one kind of front and a different kind of back 
which was Mrs. Wiggs’s own method, and a very cabbage- 
patchy one at that. I proved to myself years ago that the 
*‘long-distance’’ test should be applied to all contrast dresses 
while still in the process of construction. I worked into a 
frock two materials which seemed most happily combined 
until I got an accidental distant view of the garment on the 
wearer, when I saw, outlined in the small of her back, a 

*‘mustard plaster’’ in beautiful brassy colored broadcloth. 
So do try the long-distance test before the final sewing. 


\ \ THEN you spread out some lovely piece of 
material you have inthe house and measure 
it, hopefully enough, only to find it will make an 
eight-year-old dress without any sleeves, don’t 
give up, because there are always patterns like 
No. 7863, which includes the guimpe, made for 
just such emergencies. Now the ordinary sleeve- 
less dress or jacket is never good in effect. Little 
girls who are not developed across the chest and 
the back look pathetically narrow when the 
= material is cut off ruthlessly at the armholes. 
+l Thereit isthat such designs as the long-shouldered 
a overblouse come into play. Ican see this pretty 
% little frock—can’t you ?—made of a rather won- 
derful shade of mouse gray, which comes in cotton ratine of 
surprisingly attractive surface. Ratine is not,as you know, 
a light-weight fabric, and. is therefore clumsy when too many 
seams are taken, so let us console ourselves by believing 
that in this particular case it will be more successful if made 
without any sleeves in the actual garment; they belong in 
the guimpe, and, to carry out the quaintness of the design, 
we will make this of the daintiest black and white striped 
wash silk that is almost prim in effect. The dress is made 
purposely scant because so many of the new materials in 
wool, linen and cotton are heavy, or have the appearance 
of heaviness because of their rough finish; but what extra 
material there may be is buttoned down with ivory buttons 
which match the gray. 

This sleeveless dress can be made successfully from many 
kinds of materials provided there be harmony between the 
guimpeandthedress. With a coarse blue linen, for instance, 
one would want a smart-looking guimpe of blue and white 
penciled -striped lawn, while with an éponge of the new 
leather color a guimpe of écru batiste would be pretty. 








If you happen to have a piece of lace-striped lawn or satin- 
striped cotton novelty fabric measure it first for the guimpe, 
and then, if there are obliging little sprigs or colored flowers 
in it, match the rose color or the blue in plain French linen or 
cotton crépe, or galatea or kindergarten cloth, for the sleeve- 
less dress, and you will have a charmingly simple frock. You 
will find, moreover, that the buttoning in of the overblouse 
will bring about the low-belted effect which is a feature the 
children’s clothes have borrowed from the grown-ups, and 
which is particularly attractive for slim little girls. 


OR the little white linen dress on which a 

rose-colored linen band at the lower edge 

balances the yoke Pattern No. 7869 is sug- 

gested. The flat tailored bow and the buttons 

are also rose colored. Dozens of times within 

my recollection I have seen beautiful pieces of 

color go to waste because they happened to be 

of uneven shape, but some of them will make 

#2 — shallow yokes and finishing ,bands if nothing 
\) == bigger. 

I almost believe that ina large family of little 
people it would pay to keep on hand a roll of 
ninety-inch sheeting linen. The popular coarse- 
dress quality is inexpensive and there would be 
no possibility of waste if all the scraps of it were used to trim 
colored dresses, and all the bright pieces in stripes and prints 
and solids applied as decorations on the new white linens. 
Asa piece of home economy the sheeting idea is similar to 
a button theory I once heard of: the buttons were got by the 
gross in various sizes of an unvarying sort, of non-rusting 
linen-covered quality. 

Now that so many pretty, quaint floral patterns are shown 
for children’s and grown-ups’ frocks you would have no 
difficulty in choosing a suitable pattern in a voile or challis 
which could be put to charming use for the blouse of this 
frock, using white or a plain color for the yoke and band. 






HE coat pattern follows the up-to-date low- 

belted idea, and is just what most of us 
want right now for making over last year’s 
sacque coats. Yes, I know, I said things about 
putting the half-worns in another story, but I 
find I have too much respect for anything 
tailored to relegate a good coat to a gloomy 
background. You see, the wide belt of novelty- 
striped material can be set in to lengthen the 
coat if you are willing—I should be—to cut the 
old one apart at the low waist-line. Or velvet 
or corduroy would be splendidly serviceable 
for belt, cuffs and collar in a dark contrasting 
color. Wide cuffs will lengthen the sleeves 
and a new facing will brighten up the notched collar or 
face the new turned-back collar belonging to the pattern, 
which is No. 7865. 

To be perfectly truthful tailoring isn’t quite so easy as it 
sounds, but it is, oh! so satisfactory to save from twelve to 
twenty dollars by a little extra work. I'll stand by this 
pattern anyway, because it’s a dear little model for one of the 
new ones you will be making not much later than a month 
from now. Then, too, now that heavy tailored stiffness is no 
longer good style it lightens tailor difficulties considerably. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


years; No. 7869, 4 to 10 years; No. 7871, 6 to 14 years. 


Nos. 7863 and 7865 come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years; No. 7867,8 »14 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 


patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


(Page 69) 
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‘The Woman Who Makes Her 
Own Clothes 


A Talk With Her About the New Fabrics for This Year’s Clothes 
By Mrs. Blanche E. Hyde 




















fabrics you will see that it is 

not nearly so long a way as it 
seems from the summer fabrics to 
those of the autumn and winter. 
For instance, you find among the 
newest materials in wool and 
worsted many of the weaves with 
which you have become so familiar 
during the last .few months in 
cotton, linen and ramie. But, in 
order to satisfy women’s desire for 
something new, the manufacturer— 
having found out their favorites 
in the last season—has modified 
the weaves of many of those 
materials slightly, so that while 
they are the same they are at the 


[: YOU look over the season’s 


A Lapped Seam 








a direct line with the foot of the 
machine, and guiding the work 
with the left hand. 

Another very attractive tailored 
finish for seams on these utility 
gowns consists of lapped seams, 
but this finish is not satisfactory 
on a very coarse or loosely woven 
fabric,as it is difficult on such fabric 
to keep the turned-in edge of the 
material straight andeven. A cord- 
ing of the material set in the seam 
is better, making a softer finish. 

To make a lapped seam, lap the 
raw edge of the material, placing 
the seam lines together. Baste 
carefully to position in the center, 
then turn in the raw edges on both 
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A Bound Seam 

















same time different. These new 
materials, untried, are called ‘“‘nov- 
elties’”’; and not infrequently a novelty becomes so popular that 
it is looked upon as a standard fabric. 

Among the standard fabrics are the serges, cheviots, broadcloths, 
mixtures, and the staple checks and plaids. These fabrics have for 
many years given such excellent service that one never regrets put- 
ting money into one of them. Eponges and ratines, which first found 
favor in cotton materials, have proved so satisfactory that women 
are glad to welcome them in wool as one of the best fabrics for the 
winter. Reps, piqués and poplins are duplicated in wool under the 
names of “‘reps,” “‘ Bedford cords” and ‘“‘needle cords.” 

The trend of materials is toward the crépe effect in weave, known 
as “crépon”’ in wool, or, when in a weave called “granite,” is known 
as ‘Melrose,”’ a fabric for some years made principally in black, 
but now shown in colors. Some of. the éponges are woven with a 
corded stripe which is most effective. The heavier materials for outer 
garments still continue very rough in texture, many of them showing 
the camel’s-hair or zibeline finish. 


OW as to the materials for school clothes: For the young child in 
the kindergarten or the elementary school there is nothing better 
than the heavy cotton and 
linen materials which can be 


right and wrong sides, and baste 
down to the garment, as if you 
were making a flat fell. Then stitch close to each edge. I show a 
lapped seam in one of the pictures on this page. 


NE other bugbear of the home-sewer is the neat closing of the 
garment. There is no use in saying good buttonholes are not diffi- 
cult to make in heavy woolen materials, for they certainly are difficult, 
and most women will use no end of makeshifts in the way of closing 
before they will attempt a buttonhole on a heavy fabric. Perhaps 
it is to benefit such women that bound buttonholes have become so 
popular; and, as they are particularly suitable for the heavier mate- 
rials, you will be interested to see the pictures of them on this page. 
Suppose you make these buttonholes of velvet in a darker shade 
than the Copenhagen blue diagonal of your young daughter’s suit. 
If you haven’t scraps of velvet on hand use pieces of the material. 
In the first picture I have shown the method of cutting the velvet 
and placing it right side down against the material. You can see the 
basting-line which indicates the position and size of the buttonhole, 
and note, too, the machine stitching at each side of this line. In cut- 
ting on the line use a knife instead of scissors, and slash in diagonally 
at each end, nearly to the end of the stitching. 
Don’t think it is a sleight- 
of-hand performance to turn 





washed frequently. The [ 
child from six to eight years 
old, or even ten years, if not 
dressed in cotton or linen 
materials for school wear, is 
generally clothed in a fabric 
which can be laundered to 
look well. Among this range 
of fabrics are the wool 
batistes, washable flannels, 
and cashmeres, as well as the 
lighter-weight checks and 
plaids. Even though all 














the velvet through the slit on 
the wrong side of the gar- 
ment. It only requires care- 
ful handling to pull it into 
its proper position. You will 
see clearly, then, that the 
distance which you stitched 
from the line of bastings 
gives the width of the bind- 
ing on the right side of the 
buttonhole. Baste carefully 
from the right side of the 
buttonhole, keeping the 




















wool these can be laundered 
satisfactorily by washing in 
lukewarm suds, made of 








The Various Steps in Binding a Buttonhole 


edges of the binding close 
together in the center of the 
buttonhole. 














white soap, and rinsing well 
in waters of the same tem- 
perature. Sudden changes from heat to cold in washing and in soap 
are the factors which cause wool fabrics to shrink. 

Attractive materials made in wool and cotton mixtures are good in 
theory for school wear, but they are frequently made in designs which 
do not lend themselves quite so well to dresses for the young child 
as the plainer materials. 

From ten to twelve years of age it is well to look to fabrics of wool 
for the child’s clothes, as by this time children will be taking part 
in outdoor sports. 

I am sure you are going to notice that among suitable designs 
shown for school wear are very plain dresses. These will work out 
particularly well in the standard woolen materials, such as serges and 
cheviots and the staple checks and plaids. The same fabrics make 
ideal dresses for the college girl, too, with perhaps the addition of 
wool éponge as an attractive fabric for classroom dresses. 


VERY important point is the finish of the seams on heavy mate- 

rials, a finish which is frequently quite different from that used 
on thin materials. Bound seams are among the satisfactory ways 
of finishing in heavy woolen materials. These always look well and 
are quickly done, particularly if you use the bias tape which can be 
purchased already prepared. It 
is not always possible, however, 


The next picture shows 
how the ends of the velvet 
fall into small plaits which may be sewed flat when cat-stitching 
the edge of the binding to the wrong side of the garment. 

If there is to be a facing on the garment, after this is basted to 
‘position, slits are cut directly over the bound buttonholes, and the 
facing is hemmed down around the binding of the buttonhole on the 
wrong side, as you will see in the picture. 


OR a pretty, inexpensive trimming which you can make very 

easily in your home sewing-room, cording is very satisfactory. 
Soft cords in varying sizes, to be covered with bias strips of material, 
can be purchased at notion counters, and for the larger cords a cas- 
ing may be made by stitching the edges of the bias strip together on 
the wrong side, and turning—which is the method I have used in the 
pictures shown below. 

It is possible, by sewing the end of the cord into the casing before 
turning the casing right side out, to have the casing turn directly on 
the cord, and thus save the trouble of pulling the cord into the casing 
by means of a tape needle and strong thread. The pictures I have 
prepared will show you how to use a buttonhook in turning the cas- 
ing on the cord, by hooking into the end of the cord, which is sewed 
to the casing, and pulling through, so that the cord comes through 
covered with the casing. The 
handle of the buttonhook must 








to match the color of one’s ma- 
terial in the ready-made bias 
binding, and nearlyall the ready- 
to-wear suits in dark colorings 
are finished with bindings of 
black sateen which can easily be 
prepared at home by cutting the | 
material in strips on the true 
bias. The advantage of the pre- 
pared strips is that the raw 
edges are creased down, but in 
preparing the strips at home 
you can press the edges of the 
strips with a hot iron before 
using. 

To put these bias strips on 
satisfactorily trim the edge of 
the seam clean and crease the 
binding through the middle. 
Place the binding over the edge 
of the seam, under the foot of 
the machine, and stitch, using 
quite a long stitch, holding the 
binding with the right hand in 











Turning Casing on Cord, and Cord Loop 


be slender; and, moreover, it 
will not be possible to use a 
buttonhook at all unless the 
diameter of the casing will 
stretch to the width of the hook 
portion; but this is really a very 
neat and a very rapid way to 
cover a large cord. 

The smaller cords are gener- 
ally covered with material like 
the garment, if the material is 
suitable, or silk or satin may be 
used. 

The other picture shows how 
a cord may be slipstitched on 
the edge of a coat and used for a 
fastening. Thisisa very satisfac- 
tory way of closing when using 
large, thick buttons. 

NOTE—Mrs. Hyde will be glad to 
help you with your sewing problems if 
you will send a stamped, addressed enve- 


lope. Address Mrs. Blanche E. Hyde, 
in care of THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, 




















Independence Square, Philadelphia. 





fatigue. 


When not in use 
this small box base 
holds it all. 

Weight, complete, 
10 lb 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1913 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form 











OTHER, every one said I was the 
best dressed girl in college. How 
could you make my clothes fit so per- 
fectly when I was miles away?’’ 
‘““Why, daughter, simply with this 
Pneu Form and your fitted lining. 
Grandmother and I also have fitted lin- 
ings for ourselves within which we inflate 
this same Pneu Form to reproduce our 
individual figures. Now that you are at 
home you can easily learn how to make 
and fit your own frocks. The dress- 
maker has remodelled all our last year’s 
gowns over Pneu Form, and made some 
beautiful new ones, without a single try- 
on. There is now no guess work, as our 
linings are accurate and we can proceed 
with absolute confidence that gowns will 
be finished in half the time. We are 
care-free because Fashion’s requirements 
hold no perplexities, as Pneu Form stands 
hours in our place without one groan of 
It long ago saved its cost.’’ 


Pneu Form is the only Pneumatic Dress Form 
in the world. ith Pneu Form the most elabo- 
rate gown can be completed without a single try- 
on. Perfect for skirts, as lining is made well 
below largest part of hips and Pneu Form is ad- 
justable to skirt length. : 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “A,” which contains full 
description, uses and price of Pneu Form, also 
sample of air-proofed cloth of air-chamber 
which is fully guaranteed to last many years. Test 
sample and see that a careless pin prick practi- 
cally closes the instant it is made, so that very 
little air could escape, and that you may proceed 
with your sewing until convenient to make re- 
pairs, which takes five minutes. It is not easy 
to puncture Pneu Form, as the air-chamber is 
protected by two heavy covers. 


Ask One of the 200,000 Women Who 


Use Pneu Form 


The Pneumatic Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th Street 
New York 














You Can Have 


Fresh Fish All Summer 


for making delicious creamed fish, 
fish hash, fish balls or fish chowder 


An Ideal Summer Food 


economical — digestible — sanitary — pure — very 
nourishing. 
prepared from 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 


Many tasty fish dishes quickly 


FISH FLAKES 


10c — sizes —15c. 


Fresh fish, boneless, cooked, slightly seasoned, 
and packed into sanitary, 
parchment-lined tins. 

If not at your grocer’s send 
his name and address and 
receive FREE SAMPLE 
COOK BOOK. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 


a 


and 





Portland, Maine 




















Maternity Apparel 
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i) No, 1571 


At Wholesale Prices 


Direct from Manufacturer 
We specialize in Maternity Apparel. 
Constructed on scientific principles, ab- 
solutely self-adjusting to all periods and 
ordinary wear. 
No extra charge for making to measure. 


$3 to $25 

Maternity Dresses, Coats, Skirts and 
Corsets. All popular materials. 
No.1571. Maternity One-piece Dress of 
French Serge, no elastic, 
no fullnessaround waistor $]1Q)50 
hips. Simpleadjustment —_— 
The most comfortable, graceful and practical 
Maternity Garment ever introduced. 


Send for our loose-leaf catalogue L.9. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S WEAR CO. 
§ 121-L West 25th St. 


New York City 





The FREE 


Invented and Pat’d by W.C. Free. 
Contains the best points @3s 
of all sewing machines. 


Built to last. Easy to 
understand. x 
The FREE 


Sews Faster, Runs Lighter, © 
is More Beauti 
At the leading dealers every- 
where. Illustrated booklet 
is. Write for it. 
The FREE Sewing Machine 
Company, Rockford, Ill. 


sent gratis. 








SEWING 
MACHINE 
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‘hat the Children 
Need for School 


By the Fashion Editors 





7231-14490 7462 


HE two hats illustrated at the top of this 

page are just what your kindergarten and 
first-grade boys will want. Both styles are in- 
cluded in the pattern (No. 7903), which is cut 
in three sizes: 19, 20 and 2linches. Two little 
sisters will prefer models like those shown 
below the heading. No. 7231 is particularly 
dainty if hand embroidery (for which you may 
use transfer pattern-No. 14490) and soft frills 
are chosen for the trimming. 

Serge or corduroy will prove serviceable for a 
double-breasted coat like the one illustrated on 
the left. The pattern (No. 7884) is appropriate 
for either girls or boys in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. The picture on the right shows a frock 
(No. 7904) that will be becoming to any little 
lady between the ages of 4 and 12 years, in 
which sizes the patterns are cut. 

The first illustration below shows a simple 
dress, with separate guimpe, which is prettily 
trimmed with braiding in contrasting color. 
For this transfer pattern No. 14055 was used. 
The dress pattern (No. 7906) is cut in four 
sizes: 4 to 10 years. 

Next comes an overcoat which may have 
either a sailor collar or a shawl collar. The 
pattern is No. 7901, and is cut for boys from 
2 to 10 years of age. The deep yoke is a fea- 
ture of the third illustration, for which pattern 
No. 7899 is cut in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 

The last picture shows a Russian blouse suit 
(No. 7905) for the youngest boy, and patterns 
are cut in three sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. 














ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) can be supplied at fifteen 

cents for each number—with the exception of Nos. 7903, 7231 
and 7462 and transfer patterns Nos. 14490 and 14055, which are ten 
cents each—post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, 
breast measure and length of back for dresses, suits and overcoats, 
and age and head measure for hats and caps, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Slip-on Raincoats 
for Men and Women 


For that comfortable satis- 
factory feeling of complete 
protection on a stormy day 
wear a Kenreign Slip-on. 


Consideration for your 
health; care for your clothing; 
personal comfort and correct 
appearance; all demand a gar- 


ment of absolute reliability. 


Slip-ons are made of rubberized cloth. 
The permanent wearing quality of this 
material depends entirely on the grade of 
rubber used and the process of vulcanizing. 
No other cloth is so susceptible to un- 
skilled or deceptive manufacture. 


You should look for 
The Kenverdyr Label 


Every yard of cloth used in Kenreign Coats is 
carefully treated. Pure Para Rubber is milled, 
preperly compounded, and applied to the cloth. It 
is then correctly vulcanized and subjected to severe 
tests for permanent waterproof qualities. 

A Kenreign Weatherproof will not fall apart; the 
rubber will not soften nor will it grow hard and stiff, 
making the garment useless. You are protected from 
these defects by the Kenreign label. 

Kenreign Slip-on Coats are made in all suitable 
shades and styles for men and women. Prices range 


from $5.00 to $45.00. 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 


C. Kenyon Company 


New York { Wholesale ) Chicago, North- 

m Fifth Ave. Bldg. Sales- ¢ westCorner Frank- 

| i At B' way &23dSt. l rooms J lin & Congress Sts. 
(J 





























down, Jimmy. 

You'll tear 
your stock- 
ings. I'll tell 
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STOCKINGS” 


Nos. 33 and 35, for little 
men and little women, at 
two pairs for 25 cents, are 
made to withstand the hard 
wear and tear that children 
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@]_ give stockings, and have no 
-2{ seamstorip. No. 33 hasa nar- 
f]/ row rib, and No. 35 a wide nb. 
>| Mothers are enthusiastic about 
49] their quality and durability. 


Ask your dealer for them. If 
f% he cannot supply you 
> write us. 
IPSWICH MILLS 


7 Main Street, Ipswich, Mass. 
Established 1822 
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atte’ 


ap are Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 years 
of age may be educated at home by 
the best modern methods and under the 
guidance and supervision of a school witha 
national reputation for training young chil- 
dren. For information write, stating age of 
child. Normal Department for training 
teachers. Circular on request. 








THE CALVERT SCHOOL 





V. M. Hillyer, A.B. 








10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


(Harvard), Headmaster. 
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Cap and Chest Protector Combined 





In Copenhagen Blue and White 


ITH the cool autumn days comes 

the need of warm wraps, and 
mothers are busy now trying to find some- 
thing new in the way of sweaters and 
caps for their little ones, suitable for 
school and outdoor wear. 

Such a good variety is given on this 
page that it ought not to be very difficult 
to make a selection which would please 
both the little girl and her mother. 


Crocheted Middy Sweater in Navy Blue and White, and a Knit One With Old-Rose Trimmings, With Two Good-Style Caps 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1913 





By Antonie Ehrlich 


Drawings by M. E. Musselnan 





Two Dressy Caps Showing a New Trimming of Braid and Ribbon 





Sweater in Brown With Tan Trimmings 





A Good-Looking Sweater for a Boy 








NANAANAANS 


A 
Honery bs Yours 


[Treo 1 the brief DARNLESS 


—_——-=>> 





story. If youstill darn hosiery, you 
are unjust to yourself, Because 
this brand won’t show holes—if it does, 
you get fine new hosiery free, postpaid. 


ARNLESS 


VARNIL osiery 


For Men Women @ Children 
25% Pair 4 pairs guaran- 


teed 4 months 

beautiful as well as durable, Soft, light, in plain 
and ribbed styles, gauze and medium weights. 
Made of most expensive Egyptian cotton yarn 
with reinforcement of 2-, 3- and 4-ply light 
linen thread at each wearing point; high spliced 
heel, French “tear proof’’ garter top, long ex- 
tension toe and double sole, Fall weights now 
in stock by dealers. 


B uster Brown’ Ss 








Look Up Your Buster Brown Dealer 


Buster Brown’s DARNLESS Guar- 
anteed Hosiery issold by one dealer 
in nearly every town and hundreds 
of dealers in cities. If you have diffi- 
culty in finding it, send $1 with size, 
color and weight and we will mail 
your hosiery postpaid with name of 
your nearest Buster Brown dealer. 


Darnless Catalogue Free 


Catalogue describing Buster’s mer- 
chandise and the guarantee with 
descriptions sent upon receipt of 

card and name of your nearest 
dealer, 


Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 


101 Sherman Ave, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Write for it. 








SLT SEE 


Fine Hosiery amen 
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{7 DEALERS: 


Crocheted in Black and White Silk 





OMETHING entirely newis thelong 

crocheted scarf to be worn over the 

coat, looped up so as to form asnug place 
for the hands. 

Directions for making all of the de- 
signs illustrated on this page are given 
ina pamphlet which can be obtained for 
twenty-five cents and postage. Address 
Mrs. Ehrlich, in care of THE JOURNAL, 


Coward 
G AyeY | Sense 


ey sloy= 


Givesa natural and healthful support 
to the entire foot-structure, strength- 
ens the ankle, holds arch in place— 
protects against injury, and prevents 


“flat-foot.” <A first aid to shapely 
and healthy foot growth. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James §. Coward for over 30 years. 
For Children, Women and Men. 

Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled, 
Sold Nowhere Else. 

JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St,, near Warren St., New York 











White Goods 


for home-making of 
Underclothes Night Gowns 
Waists Children’s Dresses 
Successful home-sewing requires good ma- 
terials, The cheapest way to buy them is by 
the 12-yard piece, and the goodsto ask for are: 


King Philip Mills 


Nainsook Long Cloth 
Cambric Comfort Cloth 
Lady Cloth Lawn 


Youcan be sure of them. They are guaranteed. 


have or can get them. Look 
All Dealers for King Philip Mills in the 
package, Or write us today for samples. Take 
the samples you want to the store. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, we'll see that you are supplied. 


King Philip Mills 


29 Thomas Street New York 

















Best quality Fagraviad ealy in Latest styles anéCorrect forms 
As low priced AS $500 for 50. $1.25 for each additional 50 
Denvered prepard amples of Teese and better Grades free 





100 finest Engraved FALGON FnOeravingd Co. 
Caine Cards $100 tei! > Balbe i Street Philadetpnia Pa! 





















































By the Fashion Editors: Drawings by A. M. Cooper 
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OST girls between four- 
teen and eighteen years 
old have trouble choosing just 
the right patterns in} order to 
have becoming clothes. The 
designs illustrated on this page 
have been carefully selected 
to help the tall, slender girl, 
as well as her shorter sister, 
who is probably stout also. 
The short double-skirt 
effects, especially the plaited 
ones, like No. 7892, are at- 
tractive for the tall girl. The 
flounced skirts are also a good 
choice for her dressy frocks. 
An attractive example of this 
style is shown in No. 7886, 
made of shadow lace flounc- 
ing. Those who are not tall 
will do well to choose the 
longer lines, like those shown 
in No. 7888. 











DOUBLE skirt effect is 
permissible if the upper 
portion comes well below the 
hips, like No. 7894, which is 
made witha two-piece skirtand 
a drop-shoulder, tunic blouse. 
A box coat made by pattern 
No. 7896 will prove becoming 
to any young girl, as will also 
the blouse coat No. 7907. The 
broad belt of No. 7896 adds a 
new touch, and thelarge patch 
pockets are both decorative 
and practical. Greater com- 
fort in walking is obtained in 
these coats than in the full- 
length ones. The hat (No. 
7217)— patterns for which 
come in one size—may be of 
the same material as the coat. 











a ¥ 
Wl | oe | veg 
¢ aN Ws ab wis 7886 
78092 78094 7888 7907 7896-7217 7886 


YB eabbede wonder (including Guide-Chart) for the coat and dress designs on this page can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years, at fifteen 


cents for eachnumber, post-free; and for the hat (No. 7217) in one size, at ten cents, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the different sizes 


is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and 
bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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Lasting Beauty 
With Varnishes 


The beauty and dura- 
bility of the interior finish 
depends much upon the char- 
acter and quality of the varnish 
you use. You can be sure of 
securing beautiful effects that 
last, if you get 


le ker 


Little Blue Flag 
VARNISHES 


Learn the difference before 
you decorate—not after it is too 
late. Experience in the great Ohio 
floods—the severest test varnish 
could have — proves that ‘‘Little 
Blue Flag’? Varnishes are remark- 
able for their water and wear-resist- 
ing qualities, durability and ‘‘clean- 
ability. ”’ 
The ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ on 
the can is your certainty of satis- 
faction. There is a High Standard 
Paint, Varnish, Enamel or Stain 
‘|| for every purpose. 
tw! Illustrated Books Free 
ts:1] Have the best decorated house in 
.s your neighborhood. r 
i you how. “Homes Attractive From Gate 
<3}, to Garret”’ and “‘Mellotone Your Walls”’ 
es sent free to readers of this magazine. Write 
for them today. 


ie The Lowe Brothers 

















Our books will tell 























Company 
483 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Boston NewYork Chicago 
KansasCity Minneapolis 


LOWE BROS., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 








































WAL 


FREE! 


A 10c Package of ¢ )) Special 30- 
Thread-easyNeedles |;my D Off 

for Your Machine Kp ay er 
No more worry- 
ing and fussing 
with old-style 
needles. Your 
name and address, 
the name and ad- 
dress of your = 
dealer, the name = 
of your machine 
and size cotton 
you use are re- 
guired. Send 
postal today. 







In order to give }\ 
you the opportu- 
nity of trying 
our wonderful 
Thread-easy sew- 
ing machine nee- 
dle on your own { 
machine, we are 
going to send, for 
the next 30 days, 
a10c package 
absolutely FREE, 
providing you’ve 










never used them. | You Can Pe 

Try them at our | | ama 

ere Blind. "= 
Le | folded 





Northwestern 
Needle Co. 
Dept. 1, 1006 W. Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


S’UMUULVCULURULNA HOA tN nl tz 








SUMMER’S SUN 





deals kindly with the complexion protected by 
LABLACHE. Users of this famous beautifier are 
conspicuously free from facial 

blemishes, always retaining 
their fresh attractiveness 
of youth. Delicate— 
fragrant — refined. 








Refuse Substitutes 


They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. ver two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. * 
French Perfumers,Dept.A 
& Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 




















“An Improvement 
Over the Hook and Eye”’ 


O-DAY’S fashions demand 

the Koh-i-noor Dress Fas- 

tener — you must have it or 
be out of style. Koh-i-noor adds 
to the fit and appearance of waists, 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, 
etc. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never 
gaps or bulges, has no points to 
catch on lace or hair. It saves 
time, temper and eye-strain; can’t 
rust or pull off in the wringer. 
You can sew it on any way you 
like—no special directions necessary. 














OH-I-NOOR is the imported 
Dress Fastener that all Eu- 
rope uses. Fashion masters 

such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, 
etc., adopted it on sight. Modistes, 
tailors and ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers of this country all agree it’s 
an improvement over the Hook 
and Eye. Get Koh-i-noor in your 
new garments—it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look 
for the letters K. I. N.—none other 
contains the Waldespring, the pat- 
ented part necessary for security. 
AttheNotionCounter—10cacard of12. 
Write us name of your dealer and we’ll 


send you our Premium Book, showing gifts 
redeemable for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes & Co., Makers, 142 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Faris Warsaw London 


Ache mene ssuantaiaetes ommemeeats - ean Sees 
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“The Art of 
Worsted Work” 


12th Volume 
Bear Brand Manual of 
Handiwork is now ready; 
full of new and beautiful 
designs, and as usual held to 
the high standard of excel- 
lence in every way. It tells 
you how to use the famous 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. 


The clearly written direc- 


tions make it possible for 
the beginner as well as ex- 
pert to produce novel and 
attractive knitted and 
crocheted articles, 
which will be a delight 
to the worker and the 
wearer. 

W rite to- day, enclosing 
25c in stamps or coin 

to Dept. A. 


BEAR BRAND YARN 
MANUFACTURERS 
107-113 Grand St. 
New York 
(Be sure to write 
your nameand full 


address plainly.) 


















“Long” and “‘short’’ nainsook dresses 49c 
Up; hand made dresses $1.35 up. 39 piece 

“Layette” $10.17. Mate rnity and Nurs- 
ing Corsets and all Infants’ needs delivered 
free at lowest t pric es. 










57 West 39th St., 


Catalog Sent Free 
7 4 New York City 


in Plain Envelope 


JUST OUT 


New Camera. No experience needed 
to make pictures with the ““Mandel-ette.” 
A child can do it. Makes finished 
photos in one minute. No negatives, 
printing or dark room. Introductory 
price, $5 forcomplete outfit, 50c extra by 
parcel post. Outfit consists of ‘*Mandel- 
ette’’ and supplies to make 16 finished 

pictures. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Order today, or write for FREE BOOKLE 22 





money back. 
THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY, A39 Ferrot; 
Bldg., Chicago, or Dept. A39, 89 Delancey 8t., New York. 
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Drawings Me David Heilbruz 
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ORE than ordinarily interesting this 
year are the new woolen materials suit- 
able for one-piece dresses. 

A supple woolen in canvas weave in seal 
brown would be effective for the long- 
shouldered dress in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, trimmed with braid or satin cord. Wool 
ratine or brocade in spinach green, with 
chemisette and cuffs of striped silk, would 
make an attractive dress fashioned like No. 
7864 in the center of the upper group. With 
a plain serge or broadcloth, Scotch plaid 
could be used in place of the striped silk 
indicated on the third figure of this group, 
with the four-gored skirt. 

For the smart little dress closing at the side 
front, on the lower left-hand side, Ottoman 
or a fine Bedford cord would make up effect- 
ively in marine blue. If made of a black 
or dark green velours-finished cloth, either 
leather-colored, hand-embroidered broad- 
cloth or fancy silk would effectively trim the 
dress on the right side of the lower group. 





7864 


7866 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 
dress designs shown on this page can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure, 
except No. 7893, which comes in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches, and No. 7868, which comes in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure—at 15 cents 
for each number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving num- 
ber of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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TIS not necessary to choose an expensive 

material in order to have an attractive gown 
for ‘‘ good-time’’ wear. The designs illus- 
trated on this page will prove effective if 
made up in any soft fabric, be it silk, wool 
or cotton. The little dresses shown above 
(Nos. 7883 and 7876) will be lovely of crépe 
de chine or chiffon, though for economy’s 
sake cotton voile or silk muslin may be used 
just as effectively; Shadow or Bohemian 
lace and soft ribbons form the simple 
trimmings. 

Below on the left you will see a charming 
model for net or marquisette over messaline 
or soft silk. The pattern (No. 7880) pro- 
vides for full-length sleeves as well as 
shorter ones. The next picture (No. 7878) 
shows a new and charming arrangement for 
bordered goods; the panel effect gives along 
line which is becoming. 

The long-sleeved wrap (No. 7882) shown 
at the top of the page will be lovely of amber 
brocade or broadcloth trimmed with fur. 





at 


7878 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

dress designs shown on this page can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
and for the coat in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure, at fifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. In ordering patterns be careful to 
take all measurements accurately. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure for the coat 
and dresses, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





|PHOENIX| 
SILK HOSE 


is of such exquisite 


quality and so won- 
derfully serviceable 
that its low costis © 


_truly surprising 


: x—a certain way 
‘to obtain th maximum of long wear. 
Wom alternately, 4 pairs of Phoenix 
Silk Hose present aneconomicaland — 
practical way to enjoy SILK hose => 
at cotton cost—and everybody =~ 
who gives even a thought 
to good dress, knows that 
fashion demands silk hose 
for every day. With 
Phoenix quality, Phoe- 
nix durability 
and Phoenix — 
low cost, the 


fashion for’ | 
silk hose be- \3 








comes a real = 
economy, 
not a bur- 
densome 
extrava- 


gance. 








WOMEN’S n 
76¢, $2, Distinctive 
$1.50, $2 Pair 4-Pair 
= x Boxes. 
MEN'S All Colors 
50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
Pair Weights. 


AT ALL GOOD DEALERS = 
“* Made in America’ by = 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway, Milwaukee 




























































=» WATE R-PROOF om 


A guaranteed waterproof sheeting 
that is light, yet durable and trust- 
worthy. 

Retains its delightfully soft texture 
and is so easily cleaned it is always 
sweet, dainty and fresh. 

No perspiration, chafing or skin 
irritation. 

36 in. wide, light or heavy, $1.00 a yard 

54 in. wide, heavy weight only, $1.50a yard 















Get the genuine. Look 
for the registered trade- 
markontheselvage. Don’t ~ 
risk asubstitute, send direct to 


THE STORK CO. 


Dept. 1-K, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of famous Stork 
Pants, Stork Shoes, etc. 
Look for the registered 
trade-mark on\ 

the selvage. 



































10 CENTS PER ROLL. ALL SIZES 
We give you the best results it is possible to produce 
and guarantee them to be satisfactory in every respect. 
Send us two of your favorite negatives and we will print 
them without charge as samples of our work. Let us 
show you the qualityof workthat has built up the largest 
photographic finishing business in the United States. Weare film 
specialists and make amateur work and supplies our sole business. 

Authorized Dealers Fastman Kodak Co. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


N DE \ 
Fashion's 
immediateapprovalcom- 
pelled because of its exquisite 








charm. For your approval, sample 
bottle of this perfume, 20 cents. \ 


PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


A HOUBIGANT PERFUME 








” The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1913 
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Aaking Four Hats Out of One 


An Economical Idea in Good Dressing 























The Hat of Black Velours, Showing its Simple Original Shape, 
Trimmed With a Band of Black Grosgrain Ribbon One Inch 
Wide. The Brim is Wired on the Inside Edge 
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Stockings 
that hold 
their shape 


It makes no dif- 
ference how long 
you wear them or 
how many times 
they are washed, 
the perfect, trim 
style remains. 


























HEN purchasing new autumn milli- 

nery one’s choice must sometimes, of 
necessity, be confined to two hats: one for 
every-day wear and one for best, as we say. 
But with this plan the possibilities of several 
changes for morning and afternoon in one 
hat have been effected at a comparatively This Label Identifies the 
small additional cost. Herein lies the SS Reliable Furs Made by 
advantage of the soft hat—of either felt, 


velours or plush—and especially in the ey * 1] Ft . 
latter materials, since they can be bent to! CVL OL Va“ ery : 


TTT 


FASHIONED HOSE 


T 
i 


are knit on patented machines unlike 
any others inthe world. They “knit- 
in’? the natural shape of the foot, 
ankle and leg without seams, as the 
stockings are made. Not pressed or 
stretched to shape, but actually built to 
the proper form by adding stitches to 
widen and subtracting them to narrow. 
That’s why Burson Hose hold their 


HANUARGGUORNUADLORDONGUASEOQNADONOAEUUOTQQITEQNNRGPINONGNNOUNUNOUODICSHEOMD UEDUQTONOUANNDENOONLGREQGOUONEAUDNONNOGEDIUGQDSC0NONOONEUU000UNE0NTODEUNUDIIUUOOONITOOGNOON ELUNE ED am ADUECRNONELO TOL ECHNeHAE TT NEAT a 


ape wl orn sos any becoming sha and nace! || I oe eee 
They have better style than hosiery which helps so materially in making the city and large town. Write to us for.the 

shaped with the seams, while their transformations, may be neatly covered with little book “FURS FOR 1913" and name 

smoothness gives greater comfort. elthes alk 40 veleet ts match tha ten, of dealer nearest you. Address Dept. B 


Ask your dealer for them; you must 
insist on ‘* Burson’’ to get the &zit-in 
shape. No other stockings have it. 


Mercerized 75c and 50c. Lisle 35c. 
Cotton 25c and 19c. 


1 BURSON KNITTING CO., 39 Lee St., Rockford, Ill. 
PODUSURGNOUONUANODADAGUUENUELUACOUUNAUAOEOAUOOOURODOOLOVODONDRONODAUGUONNODIAOO 





Revillon Freres 
19 West 34th Street, New York 


rielp Your Children 


to Grow Straight and 
» be Trim Built. Get 


ey The Wilson 


a hose supporter that 
never jerks, nags or 
pulls down to cause 
stooped shoulders. 
They are made with 
same cord —same 
slides as men’s sus- 
penders, and are so 
easy children don’t 
know they have 
supporters on. And 
they ‘‘last”’ the lit- 
tle shavers—single 
pairs have worn 18 


TO 





TOT 




























































| Hose Supporter 
cr »| “@&Look for Yellow Band 





| plain band need not be taken off for 
any of these trimmings, as the others 
cover it completely, and are applied with 
milliners’ pins. In this way each one may 
be quickly and easily adjusted. The first 
illustration shows a drapery and soft long 
bow of Oriental ribbon, which is six inches 


Oblong wide. Two yards are required to make it. 





, : onths. 
In the second illustration, showing the gigas 
b J . . "y = re 
y a Continental shape, the trimming is of white \ ag pert 
Hose Supporter moiré ribbon, plaited, and made on a can- Ghouldes style o: 
| with its Hump-Loop and vas foundation. Three yards of ribbon six 


pin-to-waist style, 
oa black or white 
a web, 25c. Give 

: 3 age. 
For women amd aE eek ot Ci in-on, with cord and 
slides, 25c. Women’s shoulder style, like on little 
girl, extra easy, a boon for Maternity wear, 50c. 


At dealer’s, or we mail postpaid at prices given. Wear them a 
week, then if not pleased, return them — we'll refund your money, 


A. M. WILSON CO.,101 Main St., Cherokee, Iowa 


; Cloth-Covered Base — 
ne holds more threads and 
\ does not cut the yarn 
\ or cause drop stitches. 
, In many styles for 
\ WOMEN and CHILDREN 
\ Sold Everywhere 
» Child’s Sample Pair by 
mail 16c, (state age). 


GEO. FROST CO., 


inches wide are required for it. The band 
measures three inches wide and the cockade 
six inches high and three across, widening 
to five at thetop. . This is an extremely good 
effect in a tailored trimming. 
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Makers, Boston AU y ; ly 
Y Ay Sy | 
7) ST $ : 
Mi Vp | 3 ‘ 
| | 
= { 
COTY RE : 4 
ge oT é H 
A | 
m } | 
bed : 
if r 7 =e slender woman and the 
| woman with a medium figure 
i J both endorse thecorrect figure build- 
sare 3 ing principle of the Sahlin Bust Form 
eae £5 REN Corset. It builds up the fashionable, 
P. t Sh l i graceful lines and produces a per- | 
fect figure. y 
, e uo ee S J The Sahlin Bust-form so §A J ¥ 
q ° § corsets the entire figure that Ve , / 
and Pillow Cases busts, hips, and waist are pro i VV ) 
| portioned correctly. Easily (yj } 
justed without hooks 
The Conceded Standard LITTLE more dressy touch is given a ee ee ee tole ‘ 
a ; * ~ x € ° N r b 
They are the result of over sixty-five years in the third trimming, which shows a Be Coceecderas ceili ectiben = F 
of progressive experience; they are used crushed band of soft silk ribbon of dee Four veryserviceable hose supporters. f¥jp=—===— |"? 
h 1 bed li f iN P i Prices range from $1 to §5. 
wherever gooc e inen is usec one + e 2. 99 : y 
other just fike them. The weave is original pers. 3g color. The festher fantasy “a the Fy] _ Ask your dealer for “‘Sahlin.” If he will not gy ¢ | 
F - side is of the same color, shaded, and tipped 3) supply you add 12c for postage and order direct. “ ¢ © 
with us. If you want sheets and pillow ith oie he ORO bee ahem: ter teen ]j Ask for Catalogue. 
cases that will always look white and clean Vee oo : P y J] THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1402 W. Congress St., Chicago |} 
and that wash easily select “Pequot.” small plaited bows of the ribbon. One yard 1 - ae ——s ; 
Look for the Pequot Shield Ticket on all and a half of ribbon about seven or eight 
genuine Pequot Sheets, Pillow Cases and inches wide will be required for this trim- 
’ yard sheeting. ming. The bow measures four inches SHORT-STORY WRITING 
; : course Of forty /€ssons in e history, form, struc 
h A f f 1 the hist f tructure, 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. across and two inches wide. The fantasy ancl wevilianes ak ie Short- Story taight by J. Berg 
i i Esenwein, Editor, Li cott’s Magazine. 
Salem, Mass. is totally a matter of pleasured selection. sO pare poh mgr ash rie today. 
Parker, Wilder & Company, Boston, New York THE HOME Gaasennensencs SCHOOL 











Dr. Esenwein 








© Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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Massage is but one 
reason for using 


COLCATES 


COCD 


a it for 
Cleanliness — 


to free the dust- 
clogged poresfrom 
impurities. 

Useit for Comfort— 
to soothe and 
soften the skin. 
Use it for Charm — 
to relieve irritation 
and smooth the 
skin roughened by 
wind and weather. 

Colgate Quality— 
Ask your dealerthe price 

A dainty trial tube and 

an interesting booklet 


on the care of the skin 
sent for 4c in stamps. 































Colgate preparations are most 
acceptable as Christmas Gifts. 
You should read the interesting 
articleon Ribbon Dental Cream 
on page 65. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton St. 
New York 
Maters of 
Cashmere Bouguet Saap— 
lasting, 
luxurious, 


refined. 


ward the neck. 








TRONCLAD 


DRESS GALATEA 
It Pays To Make It Up 


Write for 67 Samples 


Here is something new and stylish for { 
house and street dresses, IRON- 
CLAD is the improved dress 
Galatea. Its soft, firm texture 







coarse, old-fashioned Galatea. Me 
IRONCLAD is madeincharm- .'yg - 
ing foulard effects as well as 
standard colorings,a ¢ 
fabric of style as well fi 
as utility. Wonderful \%% 
durability makes it @ oF 
ideal also for chil- 
dren’s wear. Ironclad 
is 26 inches wide— 
15 cents a yard. At 
your dealer’s—or write 
forfree book of samples. 


FRANKLIN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makers of Moneyworth 


Fabrics 


123 bok Fayette St., 
Baltim re MA. 











° oe 
TRADE 9 75 c¢ 
E 2 72 MARK 








A Standard All Wool 
Dress Serge é noe 


Sponged & Shrunk 

44 INCHES BS) 

75cye oe i 
and 


Staple Shades 
Look for white Selvage and stamp 
Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 








ce 





If you cannot secure this fabric from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS-& CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
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OMETHING 
new and pretty 

to wear is an ever- 
welcome addition to 
the small belongings 
of a girl’s wardrobe. 
If a fancy house 
jacket is needed for 
the cool days a knit- 
ted one may be easily 
made. Directions 
for the design shown 
will be supplied 
upon request. 
























The Little Things That 


a Girl Loves 
Made of Ribbon, Lace and Silk a7 

















NE of the latest 

novelties is a 
ribbon flower neck- 
lace, A dog collar 
and abracelet of the 
same design are 
shown below. The 
new touch in the 
handkerchief is 
given by lace inserts 
in the border, and 
in the fancy bag by 
making it without a 
lining. A bouquet 
pincushion should 
represent one’s fa- 
vorite flower. 












nN girdles in gayly striped 
or dark moiré ribbon are be- 
ing worn with the autumn dresses. 
They are finished with fancy knots 
rather than with buckles. 












Boston and New York 


EVERY WOMAN 


should earn a big income 


Introducing our very complete Fall line of beautiful 
wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, silks, 
hdkfs., petticoats, etc. Up to date N.Y. City pat- 
terns. "Finest line on the market. Dealing direct with the 
mills ay will find our prices low. If others can do it, you 
cana Samples, full instructions in neat sample case, 
shipped express prepaid. No money required. Exclusive 
territory. Write for particulars. first to apply. 











Standard Dress Goods Company, Desk 13X, Binghamton, N.Y. 








A New Apron in Darned Net 


ROCHETED bags, pin- 

cushions and aprons of 
net or batiste also belong to 
the things a girl loves, and 
the Needlework Editors will 
be glad totell you more about 
these designs by letter. 








Apron Design for Sewing Club 






















A New Small Grand 


The latest trend in artistic piano designing is 
shown in the little grand we present above. 
In length (five feet) it fits the smallest home. 
Its tone-volume qualifies it for the largest 
drawing-room. It is the IVERS & POND 
response to fashion’s demand for a little 
grand, abridged in price and space require- 
ment but of highest musical standards. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


are built in but one quality—the best. Their 
distinguished reputation rests on over half 
a century's experience and a record of satis- 
factory service in 400 leading Educational 
Institutions and 55,000 American homes. 
new catalogue describing our entire line of 
" srands"," players"and "uprights" and giving 
information, valuable to any intending buyer, 
mailed on request. Write us, today. 


How to Buy 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you 
from our factory as safely and satisfactorily as if you 
lived nearby. We make expert selection and guaran- 
tee the piano to please or it returns at our expense 
for freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in ex- 
change. Attractive easy payment plans. For catalogue, 
prices and full information, mail the coupon now. 


> 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


Please mail me your new catal: and valuabl. 
mation to buyers. 
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Set Sis Seeege— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and 
the saving is well worth while. We know of no easier 
way to save furnituredollars. This 
advertisement is for those who 
want high-grade furniture atrock- 
bottom prices and approve a sell- 
ing plan that actually 
saves big money, 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 































buy Come-Packt Fur- 
niture for these sub- 
stantial reasons. Here 
isanexample of Come- No. 300 Steams Tibi 
Packt economy. Come-Packt Price $11.75 [7 

This handsome table Shipping Weight 150 lbs. * 
is Quarter-Sawn White . P 
Oak, with rich, deep, Sold on a Year’s Trial 
natural markings; hon- GS @ <4 eee. == 
estly made; beautifully SECTIONAL 


finished to your order, 
‘COME-PACKT 


Height, 30 inches; top, 
“nace FURNITURE us-- 


44x 28 inches; legs, 2% 
inches square. Two 
drawers; choice of Old Brass or Wood Knobs. It comes 
to you in four sections, packed in a compact crate, shipped 
at knock-down rates. 

Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minutes 
you have a table of which you may well be proud. 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the ex- 
quisite finish and uphetees ring. Factory prices. Write for 
it today and we will send it to-you by return mail. (12) 


Come-Packt FurnitureCo., 916 FernwoodAve., Toledo, O. 














brings 
$ this 


; INTO YOUR HOME fs 
Youcanthencut, fit, and sew your dresses t 
with entire satisfaction and pleasure—it f 
. does away with all fitting dif- 

, x ficulties. Once it 
is adjusted, itbe- § 
comes YOU. The VENUS DRESS 
FORM is capable of over one hun- 
dred different adjustments. Neck, 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and 
Skirtcan be AUTOMATIC. ‘Wand 


INDEPENDENTLY adjusted to rep- 


resent your exact measurements. 





Easy Payment Terms 
Remit to us $3 and we willsend our 
Guaranteed $15 VENUS FORM 
withthe understanding that youare 
to pay the balance at the rate of §2 
per month—less than 50c a week. 
10Days' Trial. If it doesnot prove 
Satisfactoryin everyrespect after 10 
days’ trial, you may returnthe form 
and we will refund your money. 


1f you cannot decide to purchase send 
to-day for our book explaining the 

—f VENUS FORM in detail. It con- 
tains information for every woman who sews. 














‘ACME SALES COMPANY 
F Bristol Bldg NewYork Dept F Noth AmericanBldgChicago 






























It’s a Fownes—that’s 
all you need to know 
about a glove. 


FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 
119 West 40th St., 


Not a matter 
of size 


Getting awell fitting 
glove is not entirely 
a matter of getting 
“your size” 
glove offered you. 
Perfection of fit—that 
easy, clinging shapeli- 
ness which makes the 
glove such a distin- 
guished accessory of the whole 
toilet-—depends on quality of leather, 
the precise amount of stretch in the 
skin—and the accuracy of cutting and 
stitching. Just another reason why 


W NE 


GLOVES 


are worth asking for and securing. 
hey cost no more, 
world-wide reputation for fitand style. 


If you have difficulty in securing the 
genuine—stamped with the name Fownes 
in the wrist, send us your address and 
names of shops visited. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


New York 


in any 


but sustain a 


6. vs Bor 
<7 Ses 
































Conforms 
to every 
bend 
of the 
foot. 


Noiseless and non-slipping and as suit- 

able for house wear as for out-of- ; 
As easy and pliable as a 
slipper, yet cannot be 
Both up- 
per and sole made of 
pliable 
leather to give the 
longe st wear. Comes 
in all sizes and 


doors. 
kicked off. 


tough, 


widths for peo- 
ple of all ages. 
Your money 
back if they are 
not precisely 
as represented. 


Back-To-Nature Shoes 


Booklet for the Asking. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 


Growing Feet 


Trot-Moc 


For Grown-ups and Growing-ups 


E 
for indoor or 
outdoor wear. 


The 
Perfect 
Shoe 


for 















Oxfords 
or high 
cuts. 
qually good 











MARK YOUR. LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME-TAPES 


Required by schools and colleges. 
Your full name in fast color thread can be 


Hotean how 


woven into fine white cambric tape. 


12 doz., 


laundry losses. 
gift. 


$1.25 for 6 doz., 
markings more than save their cost by preventing 
They make a dainty, 
Orders filled in a week through your dealer, 
or write for samples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 


85c 





for 3 doz. 


$2.00 for 
These 


individual 






















(We Want To Send 
YOU OUR BIG 

It willsave you alot of money on Grocer- 
Contains 140 pages 
of money saving j items. 
4cabar; Baking Pow- 

Toilet Soap (3-cake 
500 different products to se- 
Quality guaranteed ; 30 _-« 
days’ trial ; no money inadvance, ee 


1500 Premiums Given r) 
with orders for our GUARAN- 

TEED GROCERIES. 
postal for this big money-saving 


ies, Clothing, Etc. 


L aundry Soap,2 

der, 123 ee a can; 
box), 1274c. 
lectfrom. 


catalog today. 


Chicago, 
Crofts & ReedCo.,Dept.D341, Il 


NEW CATALOG) 


For instance 


Write a | 



















MAY I TRIM YOUR 
LITTLE GIRLS HAT? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 





I pli May be Made of 
Corded Silk or of Velvet 


Hat for a High-School Girl 

O YOU think bengaline a suitable material 

for a young High-School girl’s winter hat? 
I have some large pieces left over from a sum- 
mer coat in a pretty seal brown, out of which I 
think I can cut a medium-sized hat with one of 
the sectional crowns. What would you advise 
for inexpensive trimming, and will you suggest 
a suitable pattern for a fourteen-year-old girl? 

ROSALIND. 


Yes, bengaline will make a very pretty hat, 
and if you interline it with heavy, double-faced 
Canton flannel, in addition to a silk head lin- 
ing, it will make it quite warm enough for 
winter wear. 

We can supply you with a pattern, No. 7870, 
price ten cents, like the one you described, an 
illustration of which is shown at the top of this 
column. This hat is trimmed with a five- 
pointed bow made of the silk, and this makes 
a very pretty ornament, not too fussy for 
school wear. If you have a little bit of coral, 
light blue or green velvet, make a piping of it 
around the edge of the bow and brim of the 
hat, to relieve the somber tone. 


How to Use Baby’s Summer Cap for Winter 

Would you advise me to make a white silk 
cap for my six-months-old baby, or could 
I use a pretty, fine batiste cap which I have, 
by making a warm lining? How should the 
lining be made? Mrs. J. F. THOMPSON. 

Why not use the batiste cap, and make a 
warm interlining of padded silk in white, pink 
or blue separate from the cap? Then both cap 
and interlining may be easily laundered, while 
a silk cap could only be dry-cleaned. Cut the 
pattern from the batiste cap for the inter- 
lining; or, if this will be too much trouble, you 
could use pattern No. 6470, a plain- fitting 

cap with a circle at the back, which costs ten 

cents. 
Cloth Hat for Six-Year-Old Boy 

Have you a pattern I could use for a cloth 
knockabout hat for my six-year-old son? I 
prefer a hat with a brim which may be pulled 
down, as that is the kind he likes best. 

Mrs. CHARLTON Briccs. 

Turn to the page entitled “‘What the Chil- 
dren Need for School,” in this number, and 
see if pattern No. 7903 will be suitable. This 
may be made of any soft worsted material. 


School “Tam” Made of Plush 

Mother has an old fur coat, a relic from her 
trousseau, tight fitting and apparently hope- 
less, but a beautiful, soft quality of plush. I 
am hoping that you will be able to tell me how 
Mother may use it for a school hat for me. I 
am just past ten. SusAN Brown. 

Try to make a Tam o’ Shanter like our pat- 
tern No. 7870, which costs ten cents and is illus- 
trated below. This is the French artists’ cap 
worn by the students in Paris, and is cut in 
small sections, so you will have no difficulty 
getting it out of small pieces. Finish the top 
with a tassel or flat covered button. Line with 
silk or satin. 





NOTE—Can I help you with the making or trimming 
of your new or old hat? Write to me stating just what 
you would like to know, and inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care 
of THE LapiEs’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





et Us 


| . 


School “Tam” Made of Plush 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1913 





[ALK-OVERS combine 
with their usual daintiness of 
line all that you want in shoes— 


perfect fit—real 
quality. 


comfort—fine 


Shoes that fashion declares to be 


strictly the vogue 


for this season. 


Models that are demanded year 
after year by those who know Walk- 

Over style and Walk-Over fit. 
The Modiste Model illustrates the latest 


style type—the lower toe, the slender vamp 
effect, the high arch, and the Louis Cuban 


heel. 


Walk-Over stores or agencies in all lead- 


ing cities and towns of 
the world are showing 
the latest and best 
Walk-Over styles, 
$3.50 to $6.00. 

See this new Modiste 


Model at your local 
Walk-Over Shop. 


GEO. E. KEITH 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 


for men and women. 


CAMPELLO (Brockton) 
Mass. 
Genuine Walk-Over Shoes 


are always marked with 
the word “‘ Walk-Over.”’ 
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MARRIAGE | 
GENETICS | 


By CHARLES A. L. REED, A.M., M.D. 


Professor in the University of Cincinnati 


A scientific book that all can understand. 
A compendium of applied eugenics for the 
layman. Giving the laws of heredity as 
related to the individual, it should be in 
the library of every thoughtful family. 
Sold on subscription only. Prepaid, $1.00. 
THE GALTON PRESS 


5 Masonic Temple Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ss 




















invisible 
inating the unsightly picture wire you 
will improve the appearance of your home. 








fr. 





Hang Your Pictures 
weighing up to 100 
Ibs. the correct and 
artistic way — use 
supports. By elim- 









Moore Push-Pins 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, draperies, 10 
etc. Two sizes, % dozen Cc 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Brass hooks, steel points, scientifically constructed; 
note the angle of the point. For heavy pictures, hall 
racks, etc. Will not disfigure plaster walls. Easily put 
up. Two sizes, 10c % dozen and 10c % dozen. 

At stationery, hardware, photo supply and depart- 
ment stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for samples. 


25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 121 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








DONT PAY TWO PRICES 


C38. Save Considerable Money on 














) Hoosier Ranges 


and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when ff | 
you can buy them at such low } 
— Factory prices, with 
——m latest improvements, | 
™ appliances and conven- 
iences? The money you 
save on your Hoosier you 
can put into fuel. Thirty 
days free trial in your 
own home before you buy. | 
Send postal today for large free 
catalog and prices. & 


201 State St., Marion, Ind. 














Hoosier Stove Co. 












RSING LES 
WeTrain You P At Home 


In your spare time tobe a Professional Nurse. 
Eight prominent physicians connected with 
this school. Nurses Make $15 to $25a Week. / 
Send today for Catalogue, free sample lesson { . 














and book of ‘‘Facts and Experiences’’ con- { ¥ % 
taining statements from women we have suc- — ‘* } 
cessfully trained in their own homes. t 4 


National School of Nursing 




















ARTSHO 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers. *‘Improved’’ requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 


Kaan te ltarn 











| Itrust youl0days. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 
Choice natural wavy or straight hair. 
mail a 22- -inch, short stem, fine human hair switchto match. A big 


Send lock of hair and I will 


bargain. Remit $2in ten daysorsell3 and Get Your 
Own Switch. Extra shades a little more. Enclose 
Sc postage. Write today for free beauty book of 
latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 
puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 
Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wanted. 

Anna Ayers, pte K-9, me State St. *Chicago 








Artistic Hair-Bow 
Fastener 


is asimple, gold 
finished metal 
< device for 
Feb. & securing 
21,1911 ribbon bows to 
hair. Keeps bows fresh. One Artistic 
can be used on different bows. At ribbon 
counters. Retail dealers supplied by 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 


















15c tect 








Either garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 


Beyer & Williams Garment Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance onalloccasions— 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 
evenly front and back. Several styles 
and cloths. Also 


Maternity Dresses 









ed by patents. Illustrated booklet by return mail—writetoday. 











NGRAVED 


The name “Everett W: Co.” has been asso 
ciated lor a eneration with the highest “— 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable 


VERETT 





EDDING 


th slices Invitations, $7.25; 
ah additional 100, $2.25 deliv on 


ADDEY 


ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
inp ES wetle FREE, 
Address, { Lith Street. 

RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 





ywhere in the United States, 
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RSS 


NY ay 
We Have Spent $6,000 SS: 
P 2 Ss 
for a Penny Postal \S 
From You 


Won’t you spend one penny to secure 
the new Philipsborn Style Book, filled 
from cover to cover with the choicest, 
loveliest, most charming and exclusive, 
new Fall and Winter styles? 

Won't youriska minute of your time to 
get acquainted with the big Philipsborn’s 
Catalog—the book of a thousand savings? 


Won’t YOU respond to our message 
and learn how easy it is to save on your 
clothes allowance— and still be one of the 
best dressed women in your town? 


This Is Our Building and 


Banner Bargain Year 


We have gathered nearly two hundred pages 
of the choicest, newest and best Fall and Winter 
styles, in everything pertaining to feminine wear. 
It will be a genuine style treat to look over the 
pages of this handsome catalog with its hun- 
dreds of illustrations, reproduced in so faithful, 
natural and charming a way that you can almost 
see the real goods before you and feel the texture 
of the materials. 

We knowall this will bea treat to you—but the 
real treat—the real pleasure—liesin the low prices 
the WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES—at 
which you can buy these handsome, new styles. 


Read the Below Range of Prices: 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Coats . $4.98 to $29.98 
Ladies’ Furs. . .... 1.90 “ 47.50 
Ladies’ Fur Coats. . . . 23.75 “ 79.98 
PHUCTIONG eo ce, 6) oe b> 4.98 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits . 24.98 
Dagses Hats. «ss «» 12.98 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses 22.50 
Ladies’ Waists . . .. . 6.98 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Skirts . 5.98 
House Dresses, Kimonos . 7.50 
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eX B, 
SASS Petticoats. 9. 3.98 
WS Girls’ and Children’s Coats . 8.98 
AWS Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing 2.98 9.98 
WYN: And a great many other departments with equally inter- 
SS x esting bargains, a complete specialty store in print. 
Sy 4 ? rT; ” 
WS Philipsborn’s New “Two Acre 
AN Home at Your Service 
SSS Our seven story mercantile palace, equipped 
RRS with the latest and most modern devices and 
RS systems, is ready to serve you better—more 
RRO quickly—more efficiently than you have ever 
SS been served before— 
SS To make your shopping a pleasure instead of a task— 
Ss To make one dollar do the work of a dollar and one- 
settee half, and even in some cases two dollars— 
To show you how your money judiciously spent will 
bring you the greatest real values and genuine satisfac- 
tion you have ever known. 


Philipsborn —The Most Liberal 
House To Deal With— 
Your satisfaction isGUARANTEED or your 
money refunded. 
Express and Mailing Charges 
Prepaid Everywhere 


It does not make a particle of difference where you 
live—what you buy—each and every purchase—large or 
small—will be sent with all delivery charges paid by us. 

We have spent $6,000 for an answer from you. A beau- 
tiful, handsome catalog is reserved for you. A POSTAL 
WILL BRING IT FREE—THIS BOOK OF A THOU- 

SAND FASHIONS AND A THOUSAND SAVINGS. 
PIAS NON 


SS Do Not Forget To Write For It. 
WMAAVg S ' 
MASS NSS DO IT TODAY! 
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BATTLE CREEK MICH. 











